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RICH\RD H. COLLlNi, First Great Historian of Kentucky. 
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MRS. JENNIE C MORTON. 



RICHARD COLUNS.— HISTORIAN. 



Of the number of historians who 
have appeared from John Filson, 1784 
td Hon. Z. F. Smith in 1900-1, not 
one has occupied so conspicuous a 
space in historical literature in Ken-- 
tucky as »the historian whose nam«e is 
at the head of this biography. 

Collins' History of Kentucky in two 
volumes, is^ regarded as the best his- 
tory of Kentucky down to 1874. 
These volumes were then published 
arn-d placed on sale by itbe author. 

Richard H. Collins was the son of 
Judge Lewis ColHns, of Maysville, 
Kentucky, who published the first edi- 
tion in one volume, in 1847. After the 
death of his father, Richaird H. Collins 
continued the work on the foundation 
he had laid. He writes of the first 
edition in 1847: 

"In .the pireparation of the work one 
design of the author has been to pre- 
serve tn a durable form those rich frag- 
ments of local and personal history, 
many of which exist at present only 
in the ephemeral form of oral tradition, 
or are treasured up among the recollec- 
tions of the aged actors in the stirring 
scene® the memory of whidh is thus 
perpetuated. If the author shall have 
succeeded in thus redeeming from ob- 
livion any considerable or imjwrtant 
portion of the early history of the State, 
his design will be fully accomplished, 
and his labor amply rewarded." 

In the "Preface to the Second 



Edition 1874" Richard H. Collins 
writes : 

"Twenty-seven years, 1847 to 1874, 
have elapsed isince 'Collins' History 
of Kentucky,' quietly and modestly 
claimed recognition among the stan- 
damd' local histories of the great Amer- 
ican Republic. That has been an event- 
ful period. Death, too, has been busy 
with the names in the preface above; 
has claimed alike (tihe author and com- 
piler, Judge Lewis Collins, and about 
one hundi^d and fifty more of the hon- 
ored and substantial names, who con- 
tributed- information or other aid to- 
ward preserving what was then un- 
written history of the State. 

"The author of the present edition 
(now nearly fifty )rears of age) is the 
youngest of the forty-two contributors 
wttio are still living." 

It is Jiot often, as in this case, that 
the mantle of duty as a State Historian 
falls fmm the father to the son's 
shoulders. It has been faithfully and 
conscientiously worn; how well and 
ably let the disinterested and unpreju- 
diced judge. 

To-day Collins' History of Kentucky, 
as revised, enlarged and published in 
two volumes, is more sought after than 
any of heir history of the State of any 
kind. It contains "Annals" found 
nowhere else — biographies impossible 
to obtain elsewhere, county histories 
of priceless value, and analytical de- 
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sciiptions of the soil, and products of 
Kentucky, invaluable to the Geologist, 
along with information in regard to the 
geographical boundaries of the State, 
DOW so much in request, and lists of the 
Revolutionary soldiers living in 1840 in 
Kentucky. 

Air. Collins believed the time would 
come when Kentucky would regret her 
parsimonious spirit in refusing to ad- 
mit his history as a school history for 
the children of Kentucky. Now they 
have no such history to take its place, 
while Q)llins' History of Kentucky is 
sought by every well filled and care- 
fully selected Hhrary in America. 

Xo work by any of our many writers 
is so much sought after as this History, 
and no history so universally searched 
for data of pioneers, Revolutionaay 
soldiers, statesmen and distinguished 
citizens who lived in the first three- 
quarters of the 19th Century in which 
it was written. 

Mr. Collins in his incription Vol. II 
to his father says "whose labors in 
1846-7 as a Historian of Kentucky 
were most appreciated after his death 
in 187a" 

"To the Kentucky Legislature of 
1869-71 which, by contracting for copies 
of it as a foundation for Public School 
Libraries througrbout the State, gener- 
ouslv and confidentlv encouraged its 
publication." 

But the Legislature of Kentucky de- 
clined to do more than this. After the 
death of the Historian in Louisville, 
the State bought his splendid library. 
Collins Histor>' of Kentuck\- is not a 
faultless work, but the errors, few com- 
paratively, arose from the incorrect in- 



formation of the contributors who sent 
the annal or biography, and the errors 
were discovered after their death. This 
was much regretted by the author. He 
was a very careful, conscientious, as 
well as learned man and wanted his 
work to be perfect. 

He was a student who never spared 
eyesight or health in searching manu- 
script or books with valuable informa- 
tion, that 'had faded, as they were re- 
manded to oblivion. It will be seen 
that his references cover a wide range 
of learning. He consulted in preparing 
his history the best authorities of 
Firance, England and America. 

His library contained some of the 
rarest literature and books — now un- 
known even to the up-to-date publisher 
or collector. He was a persistent 
student and reader and his history re- 
flects the wide range of his informa- 
tion. Its appearance just after the 
close of the Civil war awakened 
the dormant taste in the State for 
a history of Kentucky and her people, 
and for a while the publishing houses 
were crowded with histories of the 
State under various names. 

John Filson's "Historic of Ken- 
tuckee" in French was the first and 
verv' limited; Mann Butler wrote a 
brief review of Kentucky — a small book 
but valuable in many respects; Mar- 
shall's Histon,' of Kentucky in two \-ol- 
umes followed Butler's. It was not 
popular — could not be; his incisive 
criticism of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and of the public men of his day, 
whether just or unjust we know not, 
placed his history under the ban of 
disapproval. It is now a reference for 
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dates or well known historical occur- 
rences. The elder Collins, Judge Lewis 
Collins, follow-ed with his history in 
1847. This filled an interim that would 
have otherwise been void. 

It (revived a respect for ihistory and 
the annals of the State, but it was not 
sufficiently strong for the Legislature 
of Kentucky to accept the offer of 
Lyman Draper's priceless history of 
the State and its early people, when the 
Mss. and relics were offered by Mr. 
Draper in 1850. He turned to Wis- 
consin — and its magnificent Historical 
Building is now enriched and adorned 
with the histories of Kentucky, that 
might and should ihave been 'here. As 
nearly as possible, Richard Collins, 
who continued the work his father be- 
gan, supplied the data that Lyman 
Draper had in Mss. and completed his 
two volumes in 1874. 

We append an excellent review ot 
Richard Collins' life work, by a Misr 
souri writer, whioh confirms and en-* 
dorses iftie foregoing biographical ar- 
ticle. We are indebted to his daughter, 
Mrs. Lord, of Anchorage, Kentucky, 
for the following notice: , 

•• Nodaway Democtmtc— Maryville, MUaouri/' 

HIS LIFE WORK DONE. 



Richard H. Collins, Kentucky's 

Noted Historian, Gone to 

His Reward. 



Sunday night, January 1, 1888, at 
11 o'clock, Richard H. Collins departed 
this life aged 63 years, at the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs. Silas L. Craig, in 
this city, from an attack of congestion 
of the (lungs. About two weeks ago 



deceased came up from his home in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in his usual 
health to visit his son-in-law and daugh- 
ter and his illness was only of a brief 
duration. 

Dr. Collins was one of the most noted 
men of Kentucky, being eminent as a 
scholar and a writer. He was born at 
Maysville, Kentucky, May 4, 1824, over 
the printing office of his father's paper, 
itihe Maysville Eagle. He was a son of 
Judge Lewis Collins, editor, jurist and 
historian and a grandson of Valentine 
Peers, who was on General Weedon's 
staff, and with Washington at Valley 
Forge. 

A love of letters, an-d an honorable 
and manly spirit were his birthright. 
He attended the same school (Maysville 
Seminary) with General Grant, and 
graduated at Centefr College, Danville, 
Kentucky, in 1842. In 1846 he grad- 
uated' at the Transylvania Law School 
at Lexington, Kentucky, and th'en took 
the position of editor of the Maysville 
Eagle, whioh he held from 1845 to 1850, 
and again from 1853 to 1857. In 1861 
he founded the Danville Review. 
From 1851 to 1853 he practiced law at 
Maysville, and in Cincinnati, residing 
in Covington from 1862 to 1871. 

Dr. Collins' father published in 1847 
the first history of Kentucky worthy of 
notice. Re-printing a fifth of this he 
made laborious and extended explora- 
tions through the unbroken fields of 
family archives and traditions, gath- 
ered new material and so enlarged, cor- 
rected and filled with interest the other 
four-fifths, as to create a new book and 
place a lasting monument along side 
that his father had left. 
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A writer in Biographical Encyclo- 
pedia of Kentucky says of Dr. Collins 
histoiry .that "the work will perpetually 
attest the remarkable industry, perse- 
verence and accuracy of its author. It 
is the most recemt and most compre- 
hensive history of the State and be- 
yond question the most full and com- 
plete of all the histories of the several 
United States." 

Dr. Collins was more or less engaged 
all the time during his busy life: with 
some kind of literary work, either com- 
piling books or writing for newspapers 
or magazines. He was a very clear and 
forcible writer and could not be intimi- 
dated from doing his duty in condemn- 
ing wrong as was frequently proven 
during Jiis long and able career as a 
journalist. He received his degree of 
A. B. and A. M. from Center College, 
Danville, Kentucky, and that of L. L. B. 
from the Law Department of Tran- 
sylvania University, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and that of L. L. D. from Austin 
College, Texas. 

At the age of sixteen (16) ibe became 
a member of the Presbyterian church 
and he remained an active and con- 
sistent member thereof all his life. In 
September, 1846, Dr. Collins was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary Cox, one of the most 
accomplished young women of Mays- 
ville, Kentucky. Their children were : 

Mrs. Anna W. Craig. 

Mrs. Mary Gay Lord. 

Lewis Collins. 

Edward Cox Collins. 

Mrs. Edeanor Orr Bollatterman. 

Sarah Jane Collins. 

Susan Peers Collins. 



Z/mifville Cmirler'Joiinial, Jan. 1888. 



R. H. COLLINS DEAD. 



Sndden Decease of the Eminent Historian at 
His Daughter's Missonri Home. 



The many friends in this State and 
elsewhere of Mir. Richard Henry Col- 
lins, the well-known Kentucky his- 
torian, will regret to learn JtJhat intcl- 
Hgence was received here yesterday of 
liis death at the residence of his daugh- 
ter, Mirs. S. L. Craig, at Maryville, 
Mo., on Sunday last, January L 

Mr. Collins had been? in failing health 
for some time, and about a month since 
went to visit a daughter at Covington, 
Ky. While there he was quite ill, but 
recovered sufficiently to start for Mis- 
souri, where he expected to spend the 
winter with his daughter residing there. 
He arrived the day before Christmas, 
and his death which occurred a week 
later, was sudden and unexpected. 

His remains will 'be taken to Mays- 
ville, Ky., for interment in the family 
iburying-gjound. 

BORN AT MAYSVILI.E. 

Mr. Collins was .born at Maysville, 
Ky., May 4, 1824, being, therefore, 
in his sixty-fourth year. His fatflier, 
Judge Lewis Collins, was distin- 
guished as the author of one of the most 
extensive and best known histories of 
Kentucky, and as an editor and Judge. 
The deceased was educated until his 
sixteenth year at Maysville Seminary, 
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when, in May, 1840, be entered Center 
College, of Danville, Kentucky, from 
which he was graduated in Septembeir, 
1842. Three years later the degree of 
A. M. was conferred on bim by that 
college. 

Among his college mates were Robert 
C. Wickliffe, afterwards Governor of 
Louisiana; Bresley Ewing, Thomas 
Turner and William C. Anderson, 
members of Congress ; Henry C. Wood, 
Chief Justice of Kentucky ; William T. 
Martin and Matt V. Ector, Major Gen- 
erals, and Joseph H. Lewis, Brigadier- 
General of the Confederate army. Mr. 
Collins studied law, and g^adtsated 
from the Transylvania Law School, of 
Lexington, in 1846. Among his class- 
mates were Senator James B. Beck, 
William E. Sinwns, Representative in 
the United States Congress and Sena- 
tor in the Confederate Senate, and 
James S. Jackson, member of Congress 
and Brigadier-General of the United 
States Army. 

J0URNAI,ISTIC PURSUITS. 

He was editor of the Maysville Eagle 
from 1845 to 1850, and again from 1853 
to 1857. He practiced law at Maysville 
from 1851 to 1853, and at the Cincin- 
nati bar, while a resident of Covington, 
Ky., from 1862 to 1871. He also 
founded the Danville Review in 1861, 
and published it for a while. Mr. Col- 
lins' most conspicious work, however, 
was his "History of Kentucky," in two 
volumes, comprising 1,600 pages, which 
was published in 1874, and an cnlarg- 



ment of his father's history of Ken- 
tucky, originally published in 1847 in a 
volume of 560 pages. Of this large 
work, one-fifth was reprinted from the 
first edition of 1847, while the remainder 
attests the remarkable industry, perse- 
verance and accuracy of the compiler. 
Mr. Collins' history of the State is one 
of the most comprehensive that has 
been written, and its author was com- 
plimented by the Legislature with a 
contract, before it was finished, for over 
five thousand copies of the work, for 
the use of the common schools, and as a 
nucleus for school libraries throughout 
the State. 

HIS UTlSRARY WORK. 

Mr. Collins' literary work attracted 
attention throughout the country. He 
was a vary thorough investigator of 
any subject handled, and was a forcible 
and ex^haustive writer. Since the publi- 
cation of his history he has been en- 
gaged chiefly in Kterary pursuits, pay- 
ing but Kittle attention to law practice. 
In 1880 he received the degree of L. L. 
D. from Austin College, Texas. 

The deceased was a Christian gentle- 
man, earnest and zealous in every good 
work, and was a man of fine education 
and capacity. In addition to the two 
daughters mentioned, he had another 
married daughter, living in North Car- 
olina, near Danville, Virginia, and had 
two sons, Mr. Lewis Collins of this 
city, and Mr. Val Collins of Covington, 
Kentucky. 
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A PLEASING PERSOXALITY. 

Mt. Collins was a man of the most 
pleasing personality. He was an agree- 
able conversationalist, and was very 
fond of young men, with whom he 
associated very much. He was one of 
the leading members of the Filson Club, 
and was highly esteemed by the other 
members of that literary organization. 

His face was a familiar one in this 
city, (but he also spent much time in his 



old home at Maysville. His acquaint- 
ance throughout the State was exten- 
sive, and he was highly valued by all 
who knew him. The Filson Club was 
in session last night at the house of its 
President. Col. Reuben T. Durrett, 
when the death of Mr. Collins was an- 
nounced to the members. It was re- 
ceived with sadness, and resolutions of 
respect concerning his memory were 
adopted. 



RT. REV. BISHOP BENJAMIN BOSWORTH SMITH, D. D. 



SKETCH OF 



Rt. Rev. Benjamin Boswprth Smith, D. D. 



RT- REV. BENJAMIN BOSWORTH SMITH. D. D. 



In reviewing the history of Kentudcy 
it will be found that prominent minis- 
ters of the different religious bodies 
did muc^h towards influencing the socie* 
ty and elevating the standards amongst 
the earlier settlers of the State. 

Some of these men of God have al- 
ready been written of in the Register, 
but Bishop Benjamin Bosworth Smith 
of the Episcopal Church has a noble re- 
cord not yet incorporated in the history 
of the State — although his life and 
labors are known and appreciated 
throughout the whole land. 

He was born in Bristol, Rhode 
Island, in 1794, of a godly mother, for 
whom he thanks God, in a sketch of his 
own life. His mind, the records of his 
life say, was early turned to thoughts 
of the ministry, and it was through the 
influence of Bishop Griswold that he 
entered the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. 

After serving in several other Par- 
ishes, he was called, in 1830, to Christ 
Church, Lexington, Kentucky, as its 
pastor. The church in Kentucky then 
might be described as a "feeble folk." 
There were only six churches in the 
wliole State. Many, indeed most of 
the settlers from Virginia were of the 
English, or what had become the Epis- 
copal Church, but there were none to 
minister to them, and they had grad- 
ually joined the other Christian bodies. 



Some, however, could not forget the 
mother church, and the writer remem- 
bers having heard an old aunt say that 
she had often, when a child, seen her 
father, Gen. Samuel Hopkins, a griz- 
z-led veteran of the War of the Revolu- 
tion, and not an especially religious 
person, called upon to read the burial 
service at the grave of some neighbor 
whose family were not willing to see 
their loved ones consigned to earth 
without the beautiful and comforting 
words of the Church service. To this 
unpromising and discouraging field Dr. 
Smith came. 

The success of his labors was such 
that in 1832 he was chosen by the Con- 
vention of the Church at Hopkinsville 
Bishop of Kentucky, and consecrated 
to that office the same year, in St. 
Paul's Church, New York. 

In the summer of 1833, Lexington, 
his place of residence, was visited by a 
terrible scourge of cholera. Panic pre- 
vailed, but the Bishop remained stead- 
fast at his post, himself suffering a 
heavy affliction in the loss of his wife. 
His daughter. Miss Elizabeth Smith, 
now a much45eloved resident of Frank- 
fort, in a brief account of that trial time, 
says: 

"Everyone who knows anything of 
his history will recall that episode of it ; 
envbalmed in the memories of tboce 
w*io knew him best, the part that he 
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took in alleviating the horrors of 
the cholera summer in Lexington. 
With the Roman Catholic priest. Gen. 
Leslie Combs, and <Hie or two physi- 
cians, he bore the brant of the storm, 
and day after day he went forth, leav- 
ing anxious wife and little children, 
to nurse the sick, shroud end carry 
out the dead, and bury them in hastily 
prepared graves. I well remember 
that a young theological student, who 
was buried at the same time with our 
mother, was carried to the grave in a 
common cart, the hearses being other- 
wise engaged, and not to be had so 
dread was ithe mortality. A set of sil- 
ver engraved with the text, *I was 
sick and ye visited me/ was the token 
of appreciation of his servic;:s by the 
citizens of Lexington." 

James Lane Allen in Us story of 
"King Solomon" alludes beautifully 
to Bishop Smith walking at the head 
of some humble and deserted funeral 
procession. The hero of this true story 
was a man commonly called King Sol- 
CMnon, who had been sold as a vagrant 
in Lexington a few years before. His 
real name was hardly known, but he 
worked with these noble men and did 
good service. A monument to his 
memory with the simple inscription, 
''King Solomon," was unveiled a few 
weeks ago in the Lesdngton ceme- 
tery. The Bishop's monument is 
founded deep in the hearts of those 
to whom he ministered and in the 
memory of their descendants, and the 
inscription is by the hand of the 
Master Himself, and reads: "Well 
done, good and faithful servant." 



In the course of time, and indeed 
from the beginning of his Episcopate, 
he was much interested in the cause 
of education, and was soon appointed 
our first Superintedent of Public In- 
struction. The duties of this office, 
added to his duties as Bishop, neces- 
sitated much travel and fatiigue for the 
roads were so bad, the country i& 
many parts so wild and rough, that 
he was con^>elled sometimes even to 
travel on foot, but his courage never 
wavered. In his Episcopal visitations 
he was always a welcome guest His 
gentle and genial manners, his never 
failing interest in children, his lively 
and instructive conversation made him 
universally acceptable. He was much 
interested in establishing a Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Kentucky, and by 
earnest solicitation amongst wealthy 
churchmen in the East, as weH as 
in Kentucky, acquired quite a consider- 
able sum. The {dans for the Seminaiy 
were never fully codsummated, but 
the fund has been well managed by 
the trustees and is now used to aid 
students at other Seminaries. He also 
acquired a valuable library, which is 
now in Louisville. 

Albout the year 1840 he removed to 
the neighborhood of Louisville and 
opened a school for girls at a beautiful 
country place which he called "Kal- 
orama." Here for many years, as- 
sisted by his second wife, a woman 
of much culture, and his daughters, 
who had had every advantage of edu- 
cation, he maintained a school of a 
high gjade, from which went forth 
many Christian women to different 
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parts of the State who blessed his 
name and glorified God by their works. 

In 1861 came the Civil War. Na- 
turally his sympathies were with his 
own pec^le of the North, and naturally 
the sympathies of Kentucky were with 
the South. There were much bitter- 
ness and discord amongst friends and 
even in families. During this time he 
was but little in the State, but with 
characteristic gentleness and <:;harity 
he wrote a prayer for use in the 
churches, a prayer for peace and for 
the bringing of order out of con- 
fusion, in which all Christians wihat- 
ever their sectional sympathies could 
join. 

After the war was over he came to 
Frankfort to occupy a house bought 
for the Bishop's residence, which he 
altered and beautified. He had much 
taste and talent for architecture, and 
his knowledge of the subject had been 
improved by a sojourn in England. 
Several of the churches in Kentucky, 
notably the church at Harrodsburg, 
were designed by him. Here, at 
Frankfort, he was later joined by al- 
most all of his children and for some 
years led a quiet, peaceful life, per- 
forming (Some lof his official (futies, 
renewing old friendships and making 
new friends. 

In 1868 by the death of Bishop 
Hopkins, he became Presiding Bishop 
.of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. Two years before, 
his growing infirmities had necessi- 
tated his asking for the appointment 
of an Assistant Bishop, so that soon 
after his coming into his new office 
he iremoved to New York, 



In 1882 a religious service was held 
in St. Paul's Church, New York, to 
celebrate the jubilee anniversary of 
his consecration in that same church. 
On this occasion there was presented 
to him a congratulatory address signed 
by fifty-five of his brother Bishops, a 
like address from the Board of Man- 
agers of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society and one from the 
Bishop, Clergy and Laity of the Dio- 
cese of New York, engrossed and il- 
luminated on vellum, recounting his 
services to the church. He received 
also a letter in Greek from the Pa- 
triarch of the Greek Church at Con- 
stantinople. 

On the thirty-first of May, 1884, 
he breathed his last at his home in 
New York, at the age of ninety years, 
in the full possession of his faculties 
and having performed some of the 
duties of his high office almost to the 
end. 

He lived to see the fruit of his 
labors, presenting to his Assistant 
when he left the Diocese of New 
York, a list of twenty-eight Parishes 
and thirty-two Clergymen, an increase 
from six Piarishes and seven Clergy- 
men when he came. 

Though absent from Kentucky his 
heart still turned to her, and he re- 
quested that his remains should be 
brought back to rest in her soil, where 
he had labored so long and faithfully. 
His request was complied with, and 
after a funeral in New York his re- 
mains were brought to Kentucky and 
He in the State Cemetery at Frank- 
fort under a monument of New Eng- 
land granite erected to his memory by 
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the Diocese. They were received with 
every honor in his own Diocese. 
Bishop Dudley, who had been his As- 
sistant, and many of the Clerg>' met 
them at the State line. They lay in 
Trinity Church. Covinglon, for the 
night, while t\\-o clergymen, in their 
vestments kept solemn vij;:!. and his 
faneral at Frankfort two days later 



was one of the most imposing relig- 
ious services ever held in that city. 
three Bishops and about thirty clergy 
takiin^ pari. 

The influence of such men on the 
people of his time, and the benefit of 
their example, cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

M. A. B. 



HISTORY OF 



THE FRANKFORT CEMETERY 



(From the Streets of the CafHtaL) 



BY 



MRS. JENNIE C MORTON. 



(FROM THE STREETS OF THE CAPITAL) (1898.) 



Published in the Frankfort Ledger. 

By request of many persons we re- 
publish this Chapter, giving the his- 
tory of the cemetery at Frankfort, the 
names of its founders and incorpora- 
tors, and of the burial of Daniel and 
Rebecca Boone here on September 13, 
1845. (Ed. The Register.) 

The Cemetery. (Revised and cor- 
rected.) Through the kindness of the 
Secretary, Mr. S. C. Bull, (since de- 
ceased) of the Cemetery Board, we 
have obtained the following data of 
this famous necropolis at the Capital. 

In 1843 it was incorporated by the 
following named citizens of Frank- 
fort: Judge Mason Brown, Hon. Or- 
lando Brown, E. H. Taylor, A. G. 
Hodges, Henry Wingate, Jacob Swdg- 
ert, A. P. Cox, Phillip Swigert, W. R. 
Steely. These enterprising and valuable 
citizens were the first Trustees, and 
Jno. C. Herndon, Secretary. In a dis- 
astrous fire in 1856 or 1857, all other 
records of the founding were lost. 

We learn from other sources, this 
beautiful plateau of land, at the head 
of Main street, and extending south, 
and overlooking the Kentucky river 
east of the city, originally belonged 
to Mr. John Hunter, from whom Hon. 
Isham Talbot bought the farm. 

The beauty of the situation and the 
wild growth of cedars and stplendid 
forest trees growing there, suggested 
the idea to Judge Mason Brown of 



purchasing the groimd and convert- 
ing it into a cemetery. 

The first incorporated cemetery in 
this country, we learn, was "Mt. Au- 
burn," at Boston. Judge Brown, on 
visiting that cemetery, was greatly 
pleased and impressed with its beauty, 
and the desirability of such a necropo- 
lis for his own city, suggested the idea 
on his return to Frankfort, of forming 
a similar company of incorporators 
here to buy this ground), and so was be- 
gun our famous cemetery, the second in- 
corporated one in the United States. 
Judge Brown was made President of the 
company, and through his efforts, we 
hear, Robert Carmichael, an accom- 
plished landscape gardener, a young 
Scotchman, who had been employed 
on the estate of the Duke of Buc- 
eleugh, was engaged and brought to 
Frankfort, for the keeper and gardener 
of the cemetery. 

His trained hand and fine taste de- 
veloped the natural beauties and ad- 
vantages of the chosen site. Going 
to the mountains of Kentucky, a won- 
derful conservatory of rare and beau- 
tiful trees and flora, he secured many 
splendid pines and young giants, oaks 
and maples, and splendid shrubs pe- 
culiar to that region, and brought 
down the Kentucky river, great flat 
boats loaded with these forest spoils, 
and transplanted them in the new 
cemetery. He cut the driveways, and 
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made the improvements, many of them 
still unchanged, creating for the city 
and State the cemetery, where for 
nearly three-quarters of a century, our 
loved ones have been buried, along 
with the distinguished statesmen, 
heroes and soldiers of Kentucky. 

Judge Mason Brown also suggested 
to the Legislature the building of the 
magnificent State Monument and the 
inscription of the names of the soldiers 
of 1812 and of the Mexican war upon 
its bonds, who had been killed in 
battle. As far as possible to do so 
their bodies were recovered and buried 
on the mound around this splendid 
monument.* 

Here Mr. Carmichael is buried, also, 
among the beautiful things he planted. 
When the cemetery was laid off it 
became the wish of public-spirited 
Kentuckians that here in this lovely 
"City of the Dead," at the Capital of 
the State, should be interred the re- 
mains of those mosrt: famous "Pioneers 
of the West," Daniel and Rebecca 
Boone, his wife. 

In this, as in most of the enterprises 
of that day. Judge Mason Brown took 
the initiative steps. When the desire 
of the people became known through- 
out Kentucky, an appropriation from 
the Legislature of the State was se- 
cured (1844-45) to have the remains 
of Daniel and Rebecca Boone re-in- 
terred in the cemetery, Judge Brown 
was commissioned to conduct the cor- 
respondence with the surviving rela- 
tives of the celebrated pioneers, in re- 
gard to removal. Having obtained 

♦Erected and f^^P'^^^l J^SJuUng Ill^W in^^^^^ 
$80,000. The Legislature appropriaimg »io.vw 



their consent, a committee was sent 
to Missouri to bring their remains to 
Kentucky. 

A nephew of Daniel Boone came 
with the bodies, and during the pre- 
parations here and the ceremonies of 
the grand occasion, was the guest of 
Judge Mason Brown. 

It was at this time Rev. Phillip Fall 
obtained permission to make a cast of 
the head of this grand soldier of the 
wilderness, Daniel Boone. This cast 
is the property of the Kentucky State 
Historical Society, and has been ex- 
amined by many phrenologfists and 
scientists, and pronounced a wonderful 
indicaition of courage, sagacity and de- 
termination. (See Register, 1907.) 

The following is an exact copy of 
the procession order, preserved in the 
archives of the Historical rooms : 

BOONE 
Procession Order. • 

It is requested that all business be 
suspended, and that all persons unite 
and s/trictly observe the following order 
of procession for the re-interment of 
the remains of the great pioneers of 
the West, Daniel Boone and his wife, 
in the Frankfort Cemetery grounds, 
on Saturday, the 13th instant. (Sep- 
tember, 1845.) 

PROGRAMME. 

Marshal. Gen. John F. Pratt. 
No. 1. Military, pall bearers, music, 
hearse, pall bearers. 

No. 2. Relatives and companions 
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of Daniel Boone and wife. Marshal, 
Gen. Leslie Combs. 

No. 3. Officers and soldiers of the 
late war. L. Hord and John Watson, 
Assistant Marshals. 

No. 4. Committee of Arrange- 
ments. Orator of the day and officiat- 
ing clergy. 

No. 5. President and menrf>ers of 
the Frankfort Cemetery Company. 

No. 6. Governor's suite and officers 
of the State and United States depart- 
ments. 

No. 7. Judges of Superior and In- 
ferior Courts and officers. 

No. 8. Members of Congress and 
the Legislature. 

No. 9. Trustees and officers of the 
city. J. Swigert and Col. E. H. Tay- 
lor, Assistant Marshals. 

No. 10. The Rev, Clergy and mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference. Dr. E. H. Watson, Assistant 

Marshal. 

No. U. Masonic Order. 

No. 12. Independent Order of Odd 

Fellows. 

No. 13. City Fire Companies. Wm. 

M. Todd, Assistant Marshal. 

No. 14. Sunday Schools and 
teachers. Sam'l Harris, Assistant 

Marshal. 

No. 15. Day schools and teachers. 

Marshal, Gen. L. Desha. 

No. 16. Officers of the Militia in 

uniform. 

No. 17. Military music. R. H. 
Crittenden, Assistant Marshal. 

No. 18. Ladies and gentlemen on 

foot. 

No. 19. Gentlemen on foot. Mar- 
shal, Major E. H. Fi^ld. 



No. 20. Strangers and citizens in 
carriages. 

No. 21. Strangers and citizens on 
horseback. R. Knott, Assistant Mar- 
shal. 

NOTICE. 



A guard will be stationed at the 
Cemetery gate, to prevent the en- 
trance of any one until the procession 
has passed. 

At 10 o'clock the first gun. Divis- 
ion will form. At 10:30 o'clock the 
second gun. Procession will move 
oflP. 

Each division taking its position in 
line per marginal numbers on the 
march and pass down Wapping, thence 
Washington to Main and out Main to 
the place of interment. 



With permission of the brilliant 
editor of the cocial column of the Ken- 
tucky State Journal, Mrs. Ella Hutch- 
inson Ellwanger, we supplement the 
foregoing history of the cemetery 
published some years ago in the 
Frankfort Ledger, with her beautiful 
description of this silent city, written 
for the Courier-Journal in 1901, and 
published with pictures of the monu- 
ments illustrating her article. 

Since this description appeared, the 
monument to Governor William Goe- 
bel has been erected, and is second 
only to the Military Monument, in 
commanding beauty and eleeance in 
the cemetery. To be properly appre- 
ciated, it must be seen. (Ed. The Reg- 
ister.) 
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THE FRANKFORT CEMETERY. 



Where Many Famous Dead Skep 
Their Last Steep. 



"O glorious soul! There is no dearth 
of worlds. There must be many 
better worth thy presence and thy 
leadership than this." 



Frankfort's two villages have girown 
wonderfully close together in the last 
few years. The one white and glisten- 
ing on the hilltop was for years far re- 
moved from the little city below. But 
to-day the living have come very close 
to the villagers asleep on the hill. 

Frankfort has just cause to be proud 
of this last resting place of her beloved 
dead. No more beautiful cemetery 
can be found in the State, if indeed in 
the whole United States. Here are 
buried Governors, poets, statesmen 
and soldiers. Nature never designed 
a more fitting spot for the final resting 
place for her glorious dead — ^a spot 
that would rob even death of its sting. 
The most picturesque stream in Ken- 
tucky ripples at its base. 

Leaving the entrance gate, there 
stretches far away to the right a field 
of living green, which ends in a pre- 
cipitous bluff overhanging the river. 
Here in December the winds like noisy 
carpenters are at work taking down 
the scenery. Like a white ribbon on 
the field the narrow asphalt walk on 
the left leads to the cemetery proper. 

Ascending the grassy slope to the 
right, and near the western cliff is the 
lot of William Goebel. No monument 



now marics the grave, though it is 
readily identified by a imost exquisite 
floral design, kept always bright and 
fresh by loving hands. This design is 
indeed a work of horticultural art — a 
semi-circle of vivid green Altenanthe- 
da, with a scarlet centre, the latter 
sihowing in bold relief the name: 

WILLIAM GOEBEL. 

When this monument is erected, 
owing to the prominence of the loca- 
tion, it can be readily seen from the 
dty below. (Now erected, 1908.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

GOV. CHARLES S. MOREHEAD. 

A few yards to the south stands the 
Gothic chapel. Sleeping in a line on 
the western side we come next to Gov. 
Charles S. Morehead, his monument 
of white marble, "erected by the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky to her hon- 
ored son, Charles Slaughter More- 
head." On one side we may read: "A 
leader of the bar of Kentucky, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, At- 
torney General of the State, member 
of Congress, Governor of Kentucky." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE MUTILATED BOONE MONUMENT. 

Along this circle, on the western 
side, stands the monument of Boone, 
who came to help settle the "dark and 
bloody ground." What schoolboy does 
not recall with glowing pride the vol- 
untary exile of Boone from home and 
friends, and the trials and hardships 
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of this dauntless warrior, who far over 
fifty years led the vanguard of civili- 
zation's pioneer? Of the toilers, his- 
tory records no truer hero than simple, 
unosten^atiotis Daniel Boone. His 
monument, however, is -so terribly de- 
faced as to destroy the carvings on 
the four panels which originally de- 
picted scenes £rom his life, and that 
of his wife Rebecca. One panel rep- 
resents Rebecca milking the cow in 
front of the cabin door. Another Boone 
talking to the negro boy, whom he 
rescued from ithe Indians. That is as 
the monument was so erected. Alas! 
Boone for the first time in history "has 
lost his head," a victim of the relic- 
htmter if not to iconoclasm. The 
negro boy has no arms, and the form 
of Rebecca is so mutilated tliat it is 
not possible for her to even pretend 
to milk the cow, which, poor old thing, 
seems suspended in space, sans legs 
and horns. 

"A dirge for the brave old pioneer; 

His pilgrimage is done; 
He hunts no more the grizzly bear 

About the setting sun. 
Weary at last of chase and life, 

He laid him (here to rest; 
Nor recks he now what sport or strife 

Would tempt him farther West." 

4t 4t 4t 
GOV. CRITTENDEN. 

Within a stone's throw from Boone's 
grave, on the lower terrace, overlook- 
ing the river and city is the monument 
of Governor Crittenden. "J^J^i* Jordan 
Crittenden," says the inscription, "was 
born in Woodford county, Kentucky, 



1787. Died in Frankfort, Kentucky, 
1863. He was in the Kentucky Legis- 
lature several times; twice Attorney 
General of the United States; Speaker 
of the State Senate, United States Sen- 
ator, and Governor of Kentucky. 

"For fifty years with patriotic zeal 
he devoted himself to the State and 
Nation." 

On the reverse side of his monu- 
ment is carved a faithful reproduction 
of head and bust. 

* ♦ * 

MADISON AND GREENUP. 

A shaft of white marf)le thirty feet 
high marics the resting place of Gov- 
ernors Greenup and Madison. On one 
side we find this: "George Madison, 
fifth Governor of Kentucky. A soldier 
of the Revolution, he served in the 
wars against the Indians in the North- 
west, under Major Soott, Wilkinson, 
and Adair. Was wounded several 
times while in the army." 

"No braver man ever faced a foe." 

On the other side is the epitaph 
of Governor Greenup: 

"This monument is erected by the 
Legislature of Kentucky to commem- 
orate the public services of Christo- 
pher Greenup, third Governor of the 
Commonwealth, patriot, soldier, 
statesman, who dded in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age, 1818." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

GOVERNORS SCOTT AND MOREHEAD. 

Side by side, not four yards from 
the handsome monument of Madison 
and Greenup, are the small unpreten- 
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tious headstones of Governors Scott 
and James T. Morehead. 

On the stone of Scott, who was 
elected Governor in 1808, is this in- 
scription : 

GOV. CHARLES SCOTT. 

Bom in Powhatan County, 

Virginia, 1741. 

Died in Clark County, 

Kentucky, 1813. 

On that of Governor Morehead we 
find the following: 

GOV. JAMES T. MOREHEAD. 

Bom May 24, 1797. 

Died December 28, 1854. 

Governor Morehead served as Gov- 
ernor in the year 1822. 

♦ * * 

JAMES FItANCIS LEONARD. 

In the southern part of the cemetery 
the grass in early winter is still green 
and beautiful, and plentifully be- 
sprinkled with brown pine needles, 
the combination forming the most 
gcH-geous of carpets, and sunrounded 
by small trees bearing berries that in 
June are fragrant with clusters of 
small pink and white bells, much like 
the huckleberry blossom^ But in win- 
ter it is gay with berries as red as the 
berries of the holly. Neither mid- 
summer's heat nor midwinter's cold 
can tarnish the sheen nor shrivel the 
beauty of its leaf. 

Amid all this beauty "that nature's 



own and cunning hand laid on/' 
stands a marble shaft, the four edges 
of which represent telegraph poles. 
Cut deep in one side is an old tele- 
graph instrument, while a hand has 
just transmitted the message "30," its 
significance in telegraphy being the 
end! This is the grave of James 
Francis Leonard, bom at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, in 1834; died at Columbus, 
Mississippi, 1862. 

The inscriptions are singularly ap- 
propriate : 

"Called home by the Grand Chief 
Operator to work the eternal 
'circuit' above." 

"Ablaze with genius and aflame 
with zeal, he caught the spirit of elec- 
tric force. The first sound-reader, he 
interpreted the telegraphic alphabet of 
Morse." 

"His comrades, the old time telegra- 
phers, have caused his remains to be 
brought back to his 'Old Kentucky 
Home,' and erect this monument to 
his memory." 

« ♦ ♦ 

JOEL T. HART. 

A yard or so from Leonard's grave 
lie the remains of the famous sculptor, 
Joel T. Hart, brought back from Italy 
to his "Old Kentucky Home" in pur- 
suance of an act of the Legislature 
during Gov. Knott's administration. 
His monument of Quincy granite is 
about six feet high and four feet wide» 
and supports a marble slab inclining 
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just enough to en^^ble the words to be 
read: 

JOEL T. HART. 

Erected to the memory of Joel T. 

Hart, by the State of Kentucky. 

Born February 11, 1810. 

Died March 2, 1877. 

Seek him not here but in the 

stome where he lives in his 

own art's immortality. 

Two of his best works, the busts of 
Jackson and Clay, embellish the State 
Library at Frankfort. 

JUDGE Elliott's monument. 

A tall white monument surmounted 
by the figures of "Justice blind- 
folded" marks the grave of Judge 
Elliott, who was so foully assassinated 
by Buford in front of the Capital 
Hotel. On the plea of insanity Buford 
was sent to the Lakeland Asylum, 
where after a few years he escaped to 
Indiana, and no attempt was ever 
made to bring him back to Kentucky.* 
A medallion-like head is carved on 
one side of his monument, on the 
other side this epitaph: 

JOHN MILTON ELLIOTT. 

Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
who was assassinated the 26th 
day of March, 1879, for having 
done his duty as a Judge. 
He served without reproach. 

* * * 

GOV. JOHN ADAIR. 

"What unconscious tribute we pay 
to the doctrine of the iresurrection 



by the love and honor in which we 
hold graves century after century." 
Gov. John Adair was iborn in South 
Caifolina in 1757* Died in Mercer 
county, 1840. 

"Distinguished as a statesman, 
member of the Legislature, State Sen- 
ator, and United States Senator. He 
was elected Governor in 1820." 

♦ Ht ♦ 
GOV. LUKE P. BLACKBURN. 

Back again to the rugged western 
bluff, and on the terrace nearest the 
river, sleeps another honored Gov- 
ernor. A monument of Barry granite, 
inlaid with a brass panel, illustrating 
the biblical story of the Good Samari- 
tan, marks Gov. Blackburn's grave, 
while underneath the panel the words : 

GOV. LUKE P. BLACKBURN. 
Born in Woodford County, 1816. 

Died September 14, 1887. 
On the reverse side is engraved: 

"He earned affection which 
can die only with the hearts in 
which his memory is enshrined; 
his life consecrated to duty and 
charity, is an example of hero- 
ism and fidelity ; Chief Magistrate 
of his native Commonwealth, his 
official record is a bright fact in 
her illustrious history. In his 
soul, justice, honor and mercy 
ruled together, and sordid aspira- 
tions held no sway. He rests 
with those who have feared God 
and loved their fellow-men." 
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GOV. ROBERT P. LETCHER. 

Above the grave of Blackburn lies 
one whose name is his best epitaph — 
"Robert P. Letcher, a popular lawyer, 
an efficient member of the Kentucky 
Legislature, an influential member of 
Congress, a Federal Judge, Minister 
to Mexico and Governor of Ken- 
tucky." 

His chief characteristics are memo- 
rialized on the reverse side of the 
shaft : 

"Sagacity, int^^ty, social wit and 
benignity crowned his life with un- 
tarnished honor and rare polpularity." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

THEODORE O'HARA'S CRAVE. 

Theodore O'Hara, soldier, orator, 
poet and journalist — the writer of the 
immortal "Bivouac of the Dead" — 
sleeps by the side of his old comrades, 
under the shadow of the monument 
erected in their honor, and amid the 
scenes consecrated by his genius. 
O'Hara was bom in Danville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1820. Later his parents 
moved to Woodford county, and later 
to Frankfort, Kentu<^. He was 
raised and educated in Kentucky. 
When the Southern Sutes seceded, 
he cast his lot with the Kentuckians 
who espoused the Confederate cause. 
He was in every sense a soldier, 
handsome in person, attractive in man- 
ners, and wonderfully gifted as a 
writer and orator. He served in the 
SoUowing engagements: 

In Mexico, as Brevet Major, 13M6. 
In the Twelfth Alabama Infantry as 
Lieutenant CoteneL Later be served 



on the staff of Gen. Albert Sidney 
Johnston. He died at Guerrytown, 
Alabama, in 1867. 

Of his poem, "The Bivouac of the 
Dead," the lines — 

On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread; 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead." 

have acquired a national fame by their 
use in every national cemetery in the 
United SUtes. The fact that the 
author of the lines was a Confederate 
soldier caused some comment when 
their use in Federal burying grounds 
was proposed, and yet no more ap- 
propriate verse could be found. 

When it was first proposed to bring 
O'Hara's remains to this spot, Cap- 
tain J. S. Vandegraef wrote a stir- 
ring poem, beginning: 

"Son of the dark and bloody ground, 

Tfion must not slumber there. 
Tho' sister States thy praises sound 

Along the Southern air, 
Kentucky's soil should be thy grave. 

Thy native soil thy tomb; 
The noble cause you fought to save 

With thee is wrapped in gloonL" 

In accordance with an act of the 
Kentucky Legislature, his remains 
were reinterred at Frankfort, Septem- 
ber 15, 1874. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 



"A Confederate Sentikeu'' 

Near the center of the cemetery on 
the edge of a gigantic basin stands 
the Confederate monument Like 
some snow-clad sentinel, wrapped in 
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military coat, and wearing the sloudi 
hat of the regiment stands the figure 
of a private Confederate soldier, sur- 
mounting the tall shaft. "At rest," 
leaning there on his musket, he seems 
guarding his comrades, who tired in 
the conflict, have fallen asleep. 

On the sides of the monument are 
the following touching lines: 

OUR CONFEDERATE DEAD, 

1861-1865. 

"They sleep, what need to question if they 
were r'ght or wrong. 

They know ere this whose cause was just 
in God <the Father's sight; 

Tihey wield no warlike weapons, return no 
foeman's thrust. 

Who but a coward would revile an hon- 
ored soldier's dust." 

"To every man upon this earth death 
comes soon or late, and how can man die 
better than facing fearful o<ids for thk 
ashes of his father, and the temple of his 
God." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

State Military Monument. 

The State military monument, sit- 
uated on a pronKwitory in the center 
of the cemetery, is sixty-five feet 
high. "The principal battles and 
campaigns in which Kentucky's sons 
devoted their lives to their country are 
inscribed on the bands, and beneath 
the same are the names of her officers 
who fell. The names of her 'sol- 
diers* who died for their country are 
too numerous to be inscribed on any 
column." 

On the front of this column is 
carved: 



MILITARY MONUMENT. 

Erected by Kentucky. 

A. D. 1850. 

One inscription reads: "Kentucky 
has erected this column equally to her 
officers and soldiers." 

While the names of these who sleep 
in their marble sarcophagus are: 

Col. O'Hara. 
Col. T. T. Hawkins. 
G. N. Cardwell. 
W. R. McKee. 
Edward F. Hoge. 
W. T. Mills. 
E. M. Vaugn. 
James W. Moss. 
Ezekiel H. Field. 
Cary H. Fry. 
Henry Clay, Jr. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

No monument in this historic old 
place has attracted more attention 
from the visitor than that of Col. 
Richard Mentor Johnson, a Vice 
President of the United States. Bom 
at Bryan's Station, Kentucky, October 
17, 1781, he died at Frankfort, Novem- 
ber 19, 1850. 

For half a century Col. Johnson was 
a member of the Legislature, Con- 
gressman and Senator. He was for 
four years Vice President of the United 
States; author of the Stmday Mlail 
Report, and of the bill, "against im- 
prisonment for debt." Col. Johnson 
distinguished himself at the battle of 
the Thames in the war of 1812, and 
no one contributed more to its victory. 
The Indian Chief Tecumseh is be- 
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lieved to have been killed by his hand sleep in this historic old place is MaJ. 

in the celebrated charge o( his regi- Henry T. Stanton. No poems ever 

mtnt. made their way more easily into Ken- 

* * * tucky hearts than those of the author 

HENRY T. STANTON. of "Thc Moneyless Man." He rests 

"Last, but rot least," of those who here with his comrades. 



HISTORIC HOME 



AT 



SHELBYVILLE, KY. 



By CB. 



THK HARniN HOMR AT S^RLB\■^^LLE. 



HISTORIC ftoMt 



At Skdbyville; iCentiicky, once the Home of the Pioneer Maili Haidiii» now the Reti* 

klence of Mr. Edgar Vau^m. 



The name of Hardin is one which 
holds a prominent place in the roll of 
able Kentuckians — sl name atronnd 
which clusters memories that can 
never fade from the annals of Ken- 
tucky. Among the heroes of the 
"dark and bloody ground" this name 
is seen with that of Boone, Kenton, 
Logan and Ballard, who gave the best 
years of their lives to reclaim Ken- 
tucky from the savages, and make it a 
safe and happy dwelling place for those 
whp came after them. 

Col. Mark Hardin, of Shelbyville, 
was born on the fourteenth day of 
March, 1782. When he first set foot 
on Kentucky soil it was part of Vir- 
ginia. Col. Hardin was in many re- 
spects a remakable man; physically 
he possessed a muscular, manly per- 
son, and his face was one, which in 
any company, would have excited in- 
terest. He was a man of calm thought- 
ful temperament, and was one of the 
few connecting links between his 
period and pioneer days. 

His wife was Mary Adair, the 
daughter of Governor Adair. Col. 
Hardin died March 10, 1875, at the 
age of ninety-three years. It was 
noted as an interesting fact in 1871, 
that "Mark Hardin visited Louisville, 



and over the great Ohio river bridge, 
crossed the Falls of the Ohic^ which 
he had descended when removing 
from Virginia to Kentucky with his 
father's family 8S years and 4 months 
before in April, 1786. He was at that 
time (1871) the last surviving guest 
who was present at the wedding of 
Henry Clay." 

Mark Hardin succeeded John Adair, 
as Register of the Land Office, in 1805, 
and held the office until 1814, when he 
resigned. Col. Hardin's father was 
Col. John Hardin, one of Virginia's 
bravest and noblest sons. He held 
his commission under Washington's 
own hand. He was a member of 
Morgan's Rifle Brigade, and was 
present at the surrender of Burgoyne. 
He bore his country's flag of truce, 
when on his way to make the treaty 
of peace with the Indians, by whom 
he was murdered. (See History of 
the Hardin Family in September Reg- 
ister, 1904.) 

The home of Col. Mark Hardin is 
picturesquely situated on a hill over- 
looking Clear Creek, and the pretty 
little city of Shelliyville. It is a style 
of architecture often seen in old Ken- 
tucky towns — a typical "Old Ken- 
tucky Home." He appropriated a 
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large part of his farm for a n«w ceme- 
tery. It is now a beautiful spot, aibout 
a hundred yards from the Hardin 
homestead. The Hairdin monument 
is near the entrance of "Grove Hill," 
and is an admirable specimen of mar- 
ble. It was erected by Col. Marie 
Hardin in memory of his father. On 
a Doric pedestal and lap is a heavy 
blocking course tn which is cut in alto 
relief, four original and characteris- 
tic designs, representing the pioneer, 
the soldier, the patriot and the chris- 
tian. These designs were carved in 
Italy and are all beautifully executed, 
but the gun of the group is the "old 
Kentucky rifle," the emblem of the 
pioneer. The artist has represented 
the rifle with the old fashioned flint 
lock of a former age, and the relief 
of the powder horn with its cord and 
tassel is most admirable and com- 
plete. 

On a blocking course is a column 
surmounted by a capital of palm 
leaves, and on the capital, is a draped 
broken column upon which is penned 



an American eagle. The Hardin 
homestead is now occupied by the 
fifth generation, the present owner 
being Mr, Edgar Vaughn, whose wife 
(Miss Mary Bell) is a great grand- 
daughter of Col. Mark Hardin. This 
was the boyhood home of General 
Franklin Bell. It is said to be one of 
the greatest pleasures of this distin- 
guished gentleman to return to his 
"Old Kentucky Home." Unspoiled 
by the honors he has attained, with 
the same bright smile and genial man- 
ners which made him a favorite ia 
his boyhood days, he comes back now 
and then to see kindred and friends, 
and it is his wish, 'tis said, when he 
shall be called to join the comrades 
who have 



to be laid beside his kindred, in beau- 
tiful "Gax)ve Hill" cemetery, under the 
shadow of the noblest monument that 
bears their stainless name. 

C. B. 



RESPONSE 



to a tout propoted at the 



''Harrodsburg Historical Society Celebration 



of the 



1 34th Anniversary of the Founding of Harrodsburg 



THE PIONEER CHILD'S EDUCATION. 

By Kfiss Martha Stephenson. 



My first accentuated word is honor 
for the educational spirit of Harrods- 
burg's leading pioneers, who started 
a school in the foirt even before they 
built a church or held a court of jus'tice. 
This was in the autumn of 1775, when 
William Coomes and wife came with 
James Harrod, Hugh McGary, Thomas 
Denton and Richard Hogan, who were 
bringing their wives and children to 
the fort at Harrod's Station. Mrs. 
Coomes became the teacher of this 
first school started in Kentucky. 
The shame be on who may deserve 
it, that no annals of this school have 
been transmitted to us, save that 
Mrs. Coomes' name was Jane and that 
she was a faithful Roman Catholic 
from Maryland — ^which ought to be 
a sufficient guarantee that she was 
also a faithful teacher. We feel in- 
clined to speculate and romance about 
her pupils and her personality — for a 
woman teacher was a rara avis in 
those days — ^but since we are glorify- 
ing ourselves to-day with the virtues 
of our ancestors, I must hasten to 
tell that the second school kept in 
Kentucky was also a Mercer county 
institution, located at McAfee Station 
in 1777. It was taught by John May, 
who was afterwards d-ecoyed, by In- 
dian intrigue, into a fight, and killed 
on the Ohio river. Without any di- 



rect historical testimony concerning 
them, we feel justified in the conclu- 
sion that th«ese two private schools 
were very superior to the type with 
which tliey are generally classed, be- 
cause, among the pioneers in the Har- 
rodstown fort, were John and Levi 
Todd, Robert Patterson, John May, 
and otliers, who were gentlemen of 
education and (refinement of a high 
order; and who, when they went out 
from the fort in 1779, and founded 
Lexington, proved their interest in 
education by opening at once a pri- 
vate school with McKinney as teacher, 
and in 1780 becoming conspicuous in 
the organization of Transylvania 
University and afterwards trustees of 
it. But later, here as everywhere in 
rural Kentucky, the "old-field" type 
of schools prevailed. The school house 
was usually built in an old clearing, 
often by a roadway — in truth like a 
ragged beggaa* by the wayside sun- 
ning. It was generally of the rudest 
construction out of unhewn logs with 
wooden chimneys, carried up in "cats 
and clay," and with clap-board doors, 
and windows having greased paper in 
lieu of glass. Floors and desks were 
of puncheons, the desks being with- 
out backs and so high that while the 
boys sat and conned their lessons 
aloud, their feet kept time, like pen- 
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dulums, with their voices. The usual 
text books were Dilworth's speller 
and the New Testament for reader. 
Writing was taught as far as capitals 
and "large joining-hand," which was 
done with goose-quill pens. With an 
exceptionally learned pedagogue and 
some ambitious pupils, the curriculum 
would be extended to include arith- 
metic and geography, the latter being 
sometimes taught in doggerel, set to 
a tune. Such schools were kept amid 
Indian hostilities and dangers from 
reptiles and wild beasts. In some 
localities, the larger boys carried guns 
to school, and would sometimes take 
a recess to engage in an Indian fight. 

Another interesting feature of these 
schools was their location usually 
near a spring. Water was brought in 
a bucket by two boys, and the candi- 
dates for this office were as many and 
as managing as the politicians who 
wanted to be delegates to the Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

We may smile at the picture of the 
"old field" schools, but let us not 
think of them with too great pity or 
contempt, for judging from reports 
many times repeated during the cur- 
rent year, we would not have to travel 
far to discover the type with slight 
modifications, still existing. More- 
over, with all of their imperfections, 
they furnished the stimulus that de- 
veloped some men of real power and 
influence. After all, I am convinced 
that education is not the result of 
external conditions so much as of a 
something within the individual. 
There are all kinds of bacilli ; why not 
an educational bacillus? Once in- 
oculated with it, the person, despite 



the most adverse circumstances, will 
become educated according to the 
streng^ of the germ. Without it, 
no amount of exposure to splendid 
educational influences, will produce 
more than feeble results. 

A pioneer teacher whd did noble 
service by inoculating the youth of 
his time, with the true educational 
fever, settled four or five miles from 
Danville — then in Mercer county — 
about 1788; and from love of letters 
himself, and desire to promote educa- 
tion in the wilderness, opened a school 
in his own house, free to those earnest 
to learn but too poor to pay tuition, 
and moderate in the fees required of 
those able to pay. His name was 
Joshua Fry, and lie taught the classics 
in addition to the ordinary branches. 
Judging from the notable list of men 
of importance who were his pupils, 
he must have attracted all, or nearly 
all, of the choice spirits of this sec- 
tion. Some of the names that make 
his role of honor are these : Goveonor 
Robert Letcher, Chief Justice George 
Robertson, Judge John Green, Gen. 
Cassius M. Clay, and Chief Justice 
Thomas Marshall. His wonderful in- 
fluence in the making of Robert 
Letcher, is an interesting story, which 
it will pay you to look up, if you do 
not already^ know it. (See January 
Register, 1905.) 

I wish to put in a word about the 
educative influences, outsi<k of books, 
for the pioneer child. He lived close 
to the heajrt of nature, threaded the 
labyrinths of the dark and savage 
woods ; and, if he had a receptive mind, 
felt their influence, and became a hero. 
He practiced the manuel airts neces- 



saty to existence in the primitive state 
and patience, perseverance, and adroit- 
ness became elements of mental 
growth. From the conditions of his 
environments, he -received the train- 
ing that must be supplied to the 
children of the present time by or- 
ganized nature study and manual 
training. 

It may be noted that I have said 
nothing about tht education of girls. 
That is because it was a matter of 
little consideration in pioneer dayk, 
save in exceptional cases among the 
superior class. In such cases the 
daughters were sent to one of the few 
eastern schools for young women or 
to EnglaiKl for education. Greenville 
Institute, established at Harrodsburg 
in 1841, was one of the earliest sem- 
inaries in Kentucky for girls. The 
*'oId field" schools werre considered 
good enough for girls, long after semi- 
naries and Transylvania University 



had been established for the sons of 
the ambitious. 

I know you will pardon me for 
taking a little more time, to refer to 
the two honored Governors, Slaughter 
and Adair, whose pioneer homes were 
so near this spot. They were among 
the earliest and best friends of educa- 
tion in Kentucky. As far back as 1816, 
Gov. Slaughter's message to the lyCg- 
i slat u re was a "veritable Gabriel's 
trumpet to sUinmon the friends of the 
children and youth to the assault on 
the illiteracy that was already invad- 
ing the masses of the people of Ken- 
tucky." 

We can do no greater honor to his 
memory or service to our generation 
than to lay to heart his advice, to pro- 
vide a scheme of education which will 
shoot the light of knowledge in at the 
door of every log cabin in the moun- 
tains and every man^on in the Blue 
Grass. 



NATURA NOSTRA. 

By Mit. Jcttme C MortoCL 



Our natures are made on a plan, but 
what the plan of human nature re- 
quires is seen in the highest outcome 
of the law of the ascent in life." 

Qoseph Cooke's Lecture, The New 
Birth.) 

What so dear, so iotimate, so constant, so 

tme. 
That never leaves us nor forsakes bur life 

its journey through, 
What spirit, soul, and heart is this, forever 

here our own; 
A something we should love on earth as we 

love God alone. 
Our natuure is this sacred thing; not many 

think it so; 
And slight its claims upon our care, he- 
cause they do not know 
It reaches out beyond, above, and struggles 

to assert 
Its kindred right to nature's Godi, and 

thereby would convert 
The human to its higher use. It is the 

golden bowl 
In which is set to grow for life, the fruit 

blooms of the soul. 

Out nature is somewhat our own, the 

spirit, mind an^ heart 
Cod 4ias given it to bear, thro' time such 

trtune part. 
And here when purified by love, and saved 

by special grace, 
$^uf«Iy ia the Better Land it too shall have 

a place, 
W« are not divorced, though separate, death 

alters no design. 
We shall be there, as here, the same, made 

thro' grace divine. 
Ho here on earth we may begin to teach us 

pleasant things. 



And day by day we will behold how like 

the violet springs. 
From culture of our nature's fruity where 

all wma damp and c<M 
Because the sunshine sougiht the Venn, 

and warmed it with its gold. 

Some loving thought or deed, forgot, long 

left undone. 
And seeing once that we are blessed with 

courage we work on. 
One kindly deed makes room for more, 

one loving smile gives light. 
As one white star illuminates the darkness 

of the night 
This nature may be made our friend, or 

made our direst foe, 
'Tis with ourselves to mould aright, this 

mystic gift we know, 
Since He who gave it at our birth, to carry 

to our grave 
Gave a model for the work. The spirit 

must be brave. 

In hours of joy a radiant thing, nor fail us 

when distressed 
In trouble leaning on itself, sufficient for 

the test; 
We take ourselves as sculptors take, the 

marble from the mine. 
And work out from this softer clay, part 

human, part divine, 
Our own ideal of loveliness, of nobleness 

and grace, 
And in this work of years and years, here 

none can fail to trace 
Thro* aJl its lines of beauty ji-are, the 

guiding hand of love, 
That owns our work, still incomplete, and 

finishes it above. 

(Clipped from an Exchange.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 1810 TO 1820. 



Course of Events. 



By L. F. Johnson 



On the motion of Daniel Weiseger, 
Clerk of the County Court of Franklin 
county, Alexander Rennick was ap- 
pointed Deputy County Clerk, on 
Monday the 18th day of February, 
1811; at the following April terra, 
Robert McKee was granted a license 
to build a warehouse at the mouth of 
Benson creek, for housing hemp, to- 
bacco and flour; on the same day 
Christopher Greenup resigned his 
commission as Justice of the Peace. 

During the year 1811 both of the 
bridges across Elkhom creek, at the 
Forks, were rebuilt by tfhe County 
Court. On June 17th, 1811, John M. 
Scott was appointed Sheriff of the 
county ; and at the same term of Court 
Martin D. Hardin presented his com- 
mission as Justice of the Peace in, 
and for the county. On the same day 
Richard Taylor was granted the right 
to establish a public warehouse on the 
Kentucky river at the mouth of Lees- 
town branch, which hvas known as 
"Leestown warehouse;" it was used 
for storing tobacco, flour and hemp. 

On December 16, 1811, Daniel 
Weiseger resigned as County Clerk, 
and William Trigg was "unani- 
mously" appointed to take that posi- 
tion. Martin D. Hardin and John 
Morris were appointed a committee 
to inspect the Clerk's office; on the 
same date a hogshead of tobacco 



marked "J. F. No. 48 Gross, 1653 tare 
166 neat 1448," having been in ware- 
house over two years was ordered 
sold, no one claiming same. 

The records of the Franklin County 
Court show, that during the year 1812 
Benjamin Hickman was elected Con- 
stable by the Trustees of Frankfort 
for said city, and that the Sheriff was 
allowed a credit for two hundred and 
forty-five "titheables" which he was 
not able to collect: it also shows that 
the Court allowed the sum of $24.00 
per year for keeping a pauper. 

Prior to the repeal of the Act under 
which a person could be imprisoned 
for debt, a large number of men were 
confined in the county jail, and in order 
to prevent too many men from being 
crowded tog»ether there were certain 
imaginary lines, known as "Prison 
Bounds," over which the trusty priso- 
ners were not permited to pass. Dur- 
ing the year 1812 it was "ordered that 
part of the prison bounds that include 
Captain Taylor's old stable be taken 
off, and the like quantity be extended 
up Montgomery street in such manner 
as to include Samuel's tavern, thence 
down to the former boundary by Cap- 
tain Weiseger's." 

John M. Scott having died in office 
(Sheriff) William Hall was commis- 
sioned Sheriff of the county, December 
21, 1812. In the early part of 1812, 
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"The Kentuckians, more attentive to 
the voice of distress, than to the laws of 
their country volunteered to the num- 
ber of sixty or seventy men, under the 
command of Col. Anthony Crockett, 
and Captain John Arnold, and were 
marched to Vincennes to see what was 
the matter, and ten days after, marched 
home again, to tell they knew not 
what." (Collins' History.) This com- 
pany was composed entirely of Frank- 
lin county men. 

The most dire calamity that ever be- 
fell the people of Franklin county hap- 
pened during this decade (1810 to 
1820). The history of the wair between 
tlie United States and Great Britain; 
the causes which led up to it ; and the 
sequences which followed it are a part 
of National history. The United States 
army in the Northwest was composed 
almost exclusively of Kentuckians, a 
history of which is properly a part of 
the history of the State. Franklin* 
county, however, did more than her 
just proportional part; she furnished 
more men, and more money, and she 
gave more of her heroic blood for the 
honor and glory of this gireat country 
than could have reasonably been ex- 
pected from one community. 

There were two full companies en- 
listed from Franklin county; the first 
under Paschal or Perchal Hickman as 
Captain was mustered into the service 
August IS, 1812, and was known as 
Captain Paschal Hickman's company, 
first rifle regiment, Kentucky militia; 
it was engaged or enlisted to October 
14, 1812. The muster roll shows the 
following: 

Paschal Hickman, Captain. 
Peter Dudley, Lrictitenant. 



Peter G. Voorhics, Ensign. 
David Quinn, Ut Sergt. 
Benjamin Head, 2d Sergt. 
Gea Nicholls, 3d Sergt. 
Jno. Nailor, 4th Sergt. 
Alexander Rennick, 1st Corporal. 
Wm. T. Pemberton, 2d Corporal. 
Richard Chism, 3d Corporal. 
Benj. B. Johnson, 4th Corporal. 

PRIVATES. 

Joseph Armstrong. 
Berrisford Arnold. 
William Brown. 
Isaac Boone. 
James Bassett. 
Overton Brown. 
William Brattan. 
Joihn Brook. 
Samuel Black-bum. 
James Btscoe. 
Martin Calvert. 
Garland Cosby. 
Joseph Clark. 
Phillip Qark. 
John Cox. 
Lemuel Davis, Sr. 
Lemuel Davis, Jr. 
Lewis Fennick. 
Nathan Goodrich. 
John Hays. 
Elisha Hemdon. 

Moses Head. 
Jamee B» Hiunplire3ri. 

William D. Hensley. 
John A. Holton. 
Geo. T. Johnston. 
John Koons. 
Simon Kenton. 
Gideon King. 
Zachariah B. Lewis. 
John Lane. 
Jacob Lively. 
Joseph Mosely. 
Timothy T. Moore. 
Otho McCracken. 
David E. Mathews. 
Lapsley McBride. 
Joshua Moore. 
Timothy Marshall. 
John G. Mullican. 
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Francis Mayhall. 
John Mayhall. 
John No land. 
Robert Owen. 
Meriwether Poindcxtcr. 
John Phillips. 
Jno. Richardson. 
James Parker. 
Benjamin Panneii. 
Joseph Pitts. 
Jessie Poe_. 
William Pruett. 
Samuel Reading. 
Jno. Rossen. 
Geo. Robertson. 
Alexander Robinson. 
Jas. Richardson. 
Reuben Sparks. 
Wm. Stevens. 
Samuel Smit^. 
John Smith. 
Jesse Smiley. 
Rankin Steel. 
Wm. Sanders. 
Francis Slaughter. 
Jno. Sanders. 
Samuel ThTOcktnprton. 
John Tate. 
, Thomas Tate, 
Wm. Updike. 
Ben'j. Underwood, 
Van West. 
James Wikon. 
William West. 
George Yancy. 

The eighty-six men composing this 
comp>any were all killed at the battle 
of the River Raisin, except thirteen 
of them, only twelve of whom aire 
known at this <iate to have returned 
to tlbeir homes in Franklin county, 
to wit: Lieut. Peter Dudley, Alexan- 
der Renick, Joseph Clark, Lewis Fen- 
nick, Elisha H^rndon, John A. Holton, 
Z. B. Lewis, Francis Mayhall, John 
Mayhall, John Richardson, Alexander 
Robertson and James Wilson. 



The order of battle at the River 
Raisin was as follows : Lieut. Colonel 
John Allen, commanding the right 
wing; Major Graves, the left; and 
Major Madison, the centre; Captain 
Ballard (acting Major) was placed in 
advance of the whole with two com- 
panies, one company commanded by 
Captain Hickman, Subaltern Lieut. 
Chinn, the other by Captain Graves. 

Captain Hickman was severely 
wounded and was carried from the 
battlefield, both of his legs were shot 
off, or were so badly mangled that they 
were amputated the next morning, 
January 23, 1813. 

The Indians were permitted by Gen- 
eral Proctor to slaughter his wounded 
and defenseless captives, "Captain 
Hickman was rudely dragged to the 
door, his brains dashed out with the 
tomahawk and his body thrown back 
into the house." 

A. B. Woodward, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the territory of 
Michigan, in a letter to General Proc- 
tor, dated Detroit, February 2, 1813, 
stated that some ofVthe prisoners after 
the capitulation of the 22nd of January 
had been tomahawked and odiers had 
been shot and still others had been 
burnt at the stake by the savages. 

Captain Paschal Hickman was the 
jailor of Franklin county at the time he 
enlisted for military service. He was 
a son of the Rev. William Hickman, 
a noted Baptist preacher and teacher 
of pioneer days. Paschal Hickman 
was six feet two inches tall and 
weighed over two hundred pounds. 
He was a very handsome man and one 
of the most popular of that day. 
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Lapsley McBride, son of Col. Will- 
iam McBride, and great uncle of Judge 
W. Lapsley Jett, and for whom said 
Jett was named; and Berrisford 
Arnold, who was a very handsome man, 
the son of Jaanes Arnold, another great 
•uncle of Judge Jett, were also killed at 
the River Raisin. 

The r.ecords in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral's oflSce at Frankfort fails to show 
when any member of this noted com- 
pfany was discharged from service. 
The discharge of Sergeant Rennick is 
dated Urbana, Ohio, February 21, 
1813. 

After the slaughter at River Raisin 
the few Franklin county men who re- 
turned straggled in one at a time, and 
each time one came home the cannon 
was fired and the whole sunrounding 
country as far away as it could be 
heard would hasten to Frankfort to 
inquire about the lost ones. 

Lieutenant Peter Dudley, who made 
his escape, returned to Frankfort for 
the purpose of raising another com- 
pany, though the recent preceding 
events of the campaign had proven to 
all that war was in reality a trade of 
blood, and the badges of mouTning 
were worn iby a large part of the popu- 
lation of Franklin county. Notwith- 
standing so -many of her brave sons 
had been so ruthlessly massacred, and 
the majority of tlhe large assemblly of 
people, who had met to hear some 
tidings of loved and lost ones; when 
the gallant young Lieutenant with a 
drummer and fifer commenced his 
march through the crowd proclaim- 
ing his purpose of raising another com- 
pany and requesting all who were will- 
ing to go with him to fall in to the 



ranks, in less than thirty minutes one 
hundred young men were in line. 

The Weekly Register published in 
Baltimore in 1812-13 in a statement 
dated Frankfoul, March 10, 1813, says: 
"On Thursday, the 4th inst., the regi- 
ment of militia of this county (Frank- 
lin) was paraded ou' the commons in 
this place for the purpose of furnish- 
ing from it seventy-two men, its quota. 
In less fchan thirty minutes one hun- 
dred men volunteered under Lieut. 
Peter Dudley, who had but a few days 
previous returned from the army un- 
der General Harrison, yesterday they 
were mustered and inspected, when 
the number was increased to one hun- 
dred and fifteen. Lieutenant Dudley 
was appointed Captain, Geo. Baltzell 
1st Lieutenant, Samuel Arnold 2nd 
Lieutenant, and George Gayle Ensign. 
We understand about thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars was subscribed to go to- 
wards equiping the volunteers." 

"It is reported the Governor has 
ordered out the two regiments com- 
manded by Cols. Dudley and Boswell 
as reinforcements to Harrison; they 
march in a few daj^s." 

On Saturday, April 17, 1813, was the 
following from Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky: 

"Captain Dudley, of Frankfort, 
passed through this place on Tuesday 
night with one hundred and twenty- 
two as respectable, as brave and as 
fine volunteers as any county ever pro- 
duced, destined for the Rapids. We 
will venture to assert that Captain 
Dudley and his patriot band will give 
a good account of themselves and 
when attacked by the enemy they will 
leave their mark." 
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After the cold-blooded murder of the 
wounded at Frenchtown (River Raisin) 
an editor in sympathy with the allies 
said; in his paper, "We would advise 
the recruiting oflScers of the Govern- 
ment to enlist fat men for the western 
market that the Indians may not 
butcher lean unprofitable stock." 

In addition to the two companies 
above named there were several 
Franklin county men in other com- 
panies; Benjamin S. Chambers was 
Quatermaster, and William Church 
was a Captain; John Cardwell was in 
Captain Zachariah Tenreirs company, 
and was at the battle of New Orkans, 
while his brother George Cardwell 
was under Captain Simpson, with 
Richard M. Johnson at the battle of 
the Thames, and he, like many others 
claimed the credit of killing Tecumseh ; 
He was known as Tecumseh Cardwell 
from that time until his death many 
years after. 

Samuel A. Theobald, a lawyer from 
Frankfort, was Judge Advocate in 
Richard M. Johnson's regiment, and 
was one of the immortal "Forlorn 
Hope" consisting of twenty men who 
volunteered to advance in front of the 
army at the Thames, in order to draw 
the fire from the Indians, who were 
known to be in hiding, and awaiting 
the advance of the army. This was 
the method adopted by Col. Johnson 
to locate the enemy; of these twenty 
men only one escaped unhurt, fifteen 
of them were shot dead. "Their leader 
(Col. Richard M. Johnson) with a 
dozen wounds still sat erect, his Judge 
Advocate (Theobald), ck>se to his 
side." 

The charge of the Light Brigade at 



Balaklava, led by Lord Cardigan in 
1854, was >made through the mistake 
of a superior ofiicer; and tlhe six hunr 
dred men rode "Into the jaws of Death" 
because they were commanded to do 
so, but the "Forlorn Hope" rode "Into 
the jaws of Dieath" a wilHng sacrifice 
for their country's honor, and for the 
protection of their comrades in arms. 
In tlhe history of the world there has 
never been recorded a braver act than 
was performed by Samuel A. Theo- 
bald on that 5th day of October, 1813. 

Following the battle of the Thames 
there wene a large nuntber of English 
prisoners brought to Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and confined for a considerable 
period in the State penitentiary. The 
officers vigorously resented this treat- 
ment which they designated "igno- 
minious," but little sympathy was 
aroused on their account. The mur- 
ders and barbarities at Raisin and Meigs 
had not put these men of the Forty- 
first Regiment in a position to ask or 
expect much from Kentuckians. These 
prisoners were subsequently ex- 
changed, but not for some months. 

After tlhe battle of the Rasin the 
bodies of the dead soldiers were left 
unburied, and were devoured by dogs 
a-nd hogs. Many months after that 
Governor Shelby directed that the 
bones of all the brave men who were 
killed or died, and remaibed unburied, 
should be collected and properly interred ; 
sixty-five skeletons were found and 
buried. 

"On July 4, 1818, they were removed 
and reinterred in the cemetery at Mon- 
roe, Michigan ; after that a committee 
was appointed at Detroit to bring 
them there, where they were again in- 
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terred. In 1834 the boxes containing 
these bones were removed to Clinton 
Street Cemeteay in Detroit. In Sep- 
tember of the same year they were 
again exhumed, and placed in boxes 
marked "Kentucky's gallant dead, 
January 18, 1813 (should have been 
January 22-23), River Raiisin, Michi- 
gan," and brought to Frankfort, where 
they were again buried, and they will 
doubtless (remain forever in the State 
Lot in our "Beautiful City of the 
Dead." 

To the shame of Kentucky be it said 
<t]hat no man knows at this day where 
the bones of these honored dead are 
buried. The removal to Kentucky was 
was prior to the time <the present ceme- 
tery was purchased and a part of it 
dedicated to Kentucky heroes. At that 
time tftie cemetery was back of Thorn 
Hill, and even tradition is silent as to 
whether or not these bones were re- 
moved to the new cemetery. 

James Y. Love, the only son of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Love, joined Captain Dud- 
ley's company. She was at first very 
much grieved, but after thinking over 
the matter she said : "But I would de- 
spise him if he did not want to go." 
She prepared with her own hands the 
uniform he wore and he went wrth his 
mother's prayers, and a mother's love. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Love was one of the 
strong women of pioneer days ; she was 
the wife and afterwards the widow of 
Major Thomas Love, who was an 
officer in the army of General Wayne, 
and served in his western campaigns. 
The time of enlistment of Major Love 
having expired he located permanently 
in Frankfort. 

Mrs. Love was noted for her social 



and christian virtues. For many years 
she and her 'husband were proprietors 
of a hotel known as the "Love House," 
where they entertained Aaron Bunr, 
and other noted men of that day. She 
was remarkable for flier personal beau- 
ty and grace of manner, and her liter- 
ary attainments were marvelous con- 
sidering the age and the section of the 
country in which she lived. She was 
a woman of strong character; on one 
occasion when she was a young lady, 
the Prince, afterward King of the 
French, was travelling through the 
United States, she attended a ball 
gfiven in honor of the King. He was 
struck with her graceful movements, 
and commanding air, and did her the 
honor to single her out as his partner 
for the dance; she declined this flatter- 
ing preference to die mortification of 
tihe Prince and to the surprise of all, 
but her reason for not dancing was that 
she had only a few moments before 
refused to dance with one of her neigh- 
bor's sons, and if she must give oflFense 
she would ratiher offend the illustrious 
foreig^r than one of her own com- 
panions and countrymen; she tried at 
all times to be just ; she sought for the 
iright and when found she fearlessly 
followed it. She was one one of the 
great women of this country. 

It was she who established the first 
Sabbath schools in this county, and 
which were aflso the first established in 
lihis State; (her influence was always 
for good. For a period of fifty years 
she was a resident of Frankfort. "None 
knew her but to love her, none named 
her but to praise." She died at Frank- 
fort on the 19th day of January, 1845.* 

•Themborc is taken from the obitnaiT notioc of Mrs. 
I/jre. 
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Another strong character those dmes 
produced was Col. Antony Crockett, a 
native of Virginia. He was bom in 
1758; he enlisted in the Revoltitiooary 
war in 1776, and only left the army 
wihen peace was declared; he was at 
White Plains, Brandywine, Monmouth, 
Saratoga, Germantown, Princeton and 
Trenton. At -the battle of Brandy- 
wine when LaFayette was severely 
wounded Col. Crockett took him in his 
arms and carried him to a place of 
safety. When General LaFayette 
visited Frankfort in 1825 he expressed 
great pleasure in meeting him again. 

In 1784 he came to Kentucky and 
purchased from his brotlier-in-law, 
James Arnold, a tract of land located 
on the Lawrenceburg road about three 
miles south of Frankfort, whidh tract 
of land remained in the hands of his 
descendants for more than a century. 

In 1790 he was a member of the 
Virginia Legislature from Kentucky; 
in 1796 and 1799 he was a member of 
the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives from Franklin county. When the 
war of 1812 came on ihe was exempt 
from military service, but (he volun- 
teered and rendered valiant service, 
though he was ithen an old man. For 
thirty years he was Sergeant at Arms 
of the Kentucky Senate. He died in 
1838, and was buried in the Benson 
church yard in Franklin county. He 
was a man of fine physique, six feet 
three inches in Jieiglit; he was gentle 
by nature, but fearless and valiant in 
battle. 

Note: Without permission from Col. 
Bennett H. Young I have used his "Battle 
of the Thames" freely; in so^ie instances 
using his exact words, because what he 
has said, was said better than I could say 
it. — Author. 



in the year 1813 William Arnold and 
JWm A. McEVjweU were admitted to 
practice law in all the counts at Frank- 
fort. On February ISth of <ihat y^ar 
William Trigg resigned as Clerk of the 
County Court and Fleming Trigg was 
appointed m his sitead. On the same 
day Silas M. Noel produced credentials 
of liis onxiination and of his being in 
regular communion with the Baptist 
Society, and (having taken the oath of 
fidelity, a testimonial was granted him 
in due form. 

On April 19, 1813, William Hall re- 
signed as Sheriff and John A. Mitchell 
was conimissioned Sheriff, with John 
J. Marshall and others as his simties. 
On the same day Anna Arnold was ap- 
pointed Administratrix of Berrisford 
Arnold. The order recites the fact that 
Berrisford Arnold was killed at River 
Raisin, and iftie next succeeding order 
recites diat Benjamin Hickman was 
elected Jailer of /the coiu*ty to take the 
place of Paschal Hidhman, who was 
murdered in his tent after his surrender 
at the same battle. 

On May 13th Jeplhtha Dudley, a 
magistraite of Franklin county, resigned 
as magistrate and was commissioned 
an officer in the United States Army. 
On the same day Theodrick Boul- 
ware, a Baptist preacher, was granted 
a testimonial and empowered to cele- 
brate the rites of matrimony. 

On June 21, 1813, William E. Quarks 
was commissioned Sheriff of the coun- 
ty, and John Parker was granted the 
right to erect and operate a grist mill 
on Glenn's Creek; this mill was oper- 
ated for more than half a century; a 
part of the old dam still remains to 
mark the site. 

The Order Book of the County Court 
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shows ithat tavern keepers were al- 
lowed to charge not exceeding the fol- 
lowing rates, tx>wit: for supper and 
breakfast, 25 cents each; -dinner, 37 
cents; grain, per gallon, 12| cents; 
horse at hay one night or (twenty-four 
houns, 25 cents ; Maderia or other im- 
ported wines, $2.00 per quart ; Jamaica 
spirits, French brandy or Holland gin, 
50 cents per pint; county made gin, 
18 cents per half pinit; Sangaree, or 
punch, 75 cents per quart. 

George Major was admitted as an 
attorney at the Frankfort bar Septem- 
ber 20, 1813. During this year a new 
jail was built at a cost of one thousand 
dollars. This jail wais located on Clin- 
ton street where the colored Metho- 
dist churdh now stands; Idle jail had 
formerly been on Holmes street, near- 
ly opposite the woman's entrance tD 
tlie State Pentitentiiaffy. 

There was an act of itflie Kentucky 
Legislature, approved January 24, 1812, 
for the benefit of William and Laps^ey 
MtBride; the act recites that their 
father. Col. William MoBride, had 
been appointed commissioner to open 
a road from Holstein to Crab Orchard 
and that he was killed at the battle 
of Blue Licks, having received no part 
oi the consideration for said work. The 
act authorizes the issuing of warrants 
for 2,800 acres of land to his said sons. 

Henry Davridge, Circuit Judge, had 
for his associate Qrcuit Judges Na- 
thaniel Richardson and Hugh Innis 
for many years prior to 1813 ; and for 
many years subsequent thereto his as- 
sociate Judges *were Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson and Silas M. Noel. 

There was an act of the Kentucky 
Legislature to incorporate the Frank- 



fort Library Company, approved Jan- 
uary 13, 1812. 

Fleming Trig resigned as County 
Court Clerk,, April 18, 1814, and Will- 
is A. Lee was appoined in his place. 

Jdhn J. Marshall was appointed mag- 
istrate April 18, 1814, and during the 
same year John Green established a 
ferry across the Kentucky river at the 
mourtlh Off Glenn's creek ; tiiis ferry was 
afterwards known as Arnold's ferry for 
many years, later it was known as 
Cardwell's ferry. It was the most im- 
portant crossing on the river outside 
of Frankfort. Mrs. Mary E. Johnson, 
daughter of Jdhn Cardwell, and grand- 
daughter of James Arnold, still owns 
the Arnold homestead (1908), located 
opposite the mouth of Glenn's creek 
on the south side of the river, having 
inlherited same from her gjrand father; 
it was a part of ten thousand acres of 
land granted to him in 1784 for ser- 
vices in the Continental army. 

During the same year John Green 
also established a warehouse for to- 
bacco, flour and hemp at the mouth of 
Glenn's creek; John Green was a Bap- 
tist preacher; he was uneducated, but 
a man of strong dharacter, and did 
much good in his day and generation. 
On one occasion while holding divine 
service, he had his song book up-side- 
down, and some one called his atten- 
tion to the fact. He said it made no 
difference to him, he could read as well 
that way as if it was right-side-up. 

In tfhe year 1814 John D. Cook and 
Samuel D. Fisihback were admitted to 
practice law in Firankfort. In the same 
year Benjamin Hickman was elected 
jailer. 
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TDhe county levy was fixed at $1.25 
each "titheable" for the year 1815. 

In Uhe year 1814 James Russell es- 
tablished a mill on the south fork of 
Benson creek that has been one of the 
noted landmairks of tihe county for near- 
ly a century. 

In the year 1815 Riohaxd Taylor and 
John J. Marshall were appointed com- 
missioners to superintend the recon- 
struction of the county jail, the cobt 
of which was not to exceed twenty 
five hundred dollars ($2,500.00). At 
the same term of court commissioners 
were appointed to act with commis- 
sioners from Shelby county to build a 
bridge across Dig Benson, at Bohan- 
non's ford, but tihe cost was not to ex- 
ceed four bundired dollars ($400.00), 
for Franklin county's part of the con- 
tract. 

In June, 1815, William Samuels pro- 
duced a commission from the Gov- 
ernor appointing him Sheriff of the 
county. At the same court Charles 
S. Todd and John H. Todd were ad- 
mitted to practice law. 

John J. Marshall resigned the posi- 
tion of magistrate August 19, 1817. 
On the same day tlie Trustees of the 
town of Frankfort complained of the 
manner in which Sunday taverns were 
run, and they asked that 'tte licenses 
of Leonard Altemus, William Duck- 
ham, James W. Pruett, George W. 
Gayle, James Hampton, William 
Downing and Lewis Pruett be re- 
voked. 

In August, 1817, Lewis R. Major 
was appointed magistrate, and during 
that year a grjst mill and saw mill was 
built on Elkhom, near Jones' station. 

Francis P. Blair, Jacob Swigert and 



Thomas A. Marshall were admitted to 
practice law. Joihn Bartlett was ap- 
pointed Slieriflf June 16, 1817. On the 
same day on motion of Rueben Med- 
ley, a methodist minister, oath was 
administered and certificate issued. 

On September 15, 1817, the follow- 
ing order was entered, to-wit: "This 
Court doth certify that Western B. 
Thomas, who intends making appli- 
cation for license to practice law, is a 
man of honesty, probity and good de- 



meanor. 

"A report of the inspectors of the 
Frankfort warehouse state that during 
last season they received 389 hogs- 
beads of tobacco, and have shipped 306, 
they also report the warehouse in bad 
condition." 

Given under our hands this 17th day 
of November, 1817. 
(Signed) "J^SLxnts & Brown." 

"Also that they received 38 hogs- 
heads at Leestown a-nd shipped 27; 
they also report this warehouse out of 
repair." 

In the year 1817 there were assessed 
2,206 titheables at one dollar per tithe. 

In 1818 Joseph M. White and Ha^ry 
J. Thornton were admitted to practice 
law. During this year Achilles Sneed 
built a water grist mill at the Falls of 
Big Benson, which place is now known 
as Conway's mill. 

During this year Jeremiah Green, 
a Baptist preadher, and Eli Smith, a 
Presbyterian preacher were granted 
certificates by the county court. 

The bridge at Hardinsville was re- 
built during this year. On December 
22, 1818, Benjamin Hickman resigned 
as Jailer, and Stanley P. Gower was 
appointed in his stead. 
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The income of the county ior the 
year 1819 was three thousand dollars. 
Duriag the year 1819 Isaac Caldwell, 
Martin Marshall, Silas M. Noel, Robert 
Hughes, Nathaniel Sawyer, Horace 
Warring and George Oakley were ad- 
mitted to practice law at Frankfort. 
Phillip Wihite was appointed Sheriff 
of the county June 28, 1819. 

At the September term 1819, the fol- 
lowing ordeiT was entered : "It appear- 
ing to the satisfaction of the Court, 
that the bridge across Big Benson on 
the lower road to Shelby ville has been 
completed agreeable to contract, it is 
therefore ordered that tthe Sheriff of 
this county pay to Charles S. Todd the 
sum of $480.00 for doing the stone 
work, and to Joseph Russell the sum of 
$247XX) for doing the wood work of 
said bridge." 

Isaac Caldwell was County Attor- 
ney by appointment sharing the year 
1819. John Bartlett, as Sheriff, failed 
to pay the money which he had col- 
lected for the county and there ww^e a 
great many suits £led against htm and 
his surities during the year, 

Jacob Swigert produced a commis- 
sion from G. Slaughter, Governor of 
the Commonwealth, appointing him a 
magistrate, which position he he'.d for 
many yeairs. 

In 1820 a contract for building a jail 
yard and a jailer's residence was en- 
tered into; the wall around the yard 
was to be twelve feet high, made of 
brick, with a timber on top, well se- 
cured. The residence and yard were 
to cost three thousand dollars ($3,000) . 
the residence was back of the jail on 
Lewis street, now Elk Avenue. 

In the year 1820 there were 2759 



tithes assessed in the county, and there 
were fiftyiseven roads in the county to 
which hands and overseers were ap- 
pointed. 

The first man charged with murder 
after the conviction of Henry Fields 
in 1798, was Benjamin Mayhall in July, 
1814; he was tried by a jury and ac- 
quitted. There were several indict- 
ments for murder during the years 
1818 ajid 1819. Thomas P. Major, 
James Ransdale, Zepheodah Jackson, 
Elijah Kendall, Jeremiah Kendall, 
Jacob Hohnan and William P. Greenup 
were all charged with murder. The 
indictments against the Ransdales, 
Jackson and the Kendalls were for the 
murder of Albert Carter in July, 1818. 
The charge was for ^'Striking said Car- 
ter with a certain gun of the value of 
ten dollars, Whidh the said Wharton 
Rondsdale in both his hands, then and 
there had and held, &c." 

The Commentater gave tihe follow- 
ing account, headed : 
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INHUMAN OUTRAGE." 



On Friday, the 10th inst a most 
savage and atrocious murder was com- 
mitted on the (body of Abraham Carter, 
a respectable citizen of Franklin coun- 
ty. The scene of this diabolical 
butchery was at the Forks of Elkhom, 
in the porch of a tavern occupied by 
Mr. Benjarmn Lvickett. Mr. Carter was 
stabbed in the groin, his skull was 
broken to pieces by a gun, and other 
parts of his body injured; he expired 
in a few hours. The indictment against 
Holeman gives not only the historical 
fact of the crime, but it shows the par- 
ticularity with which indictments were 
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drawn. The indictment charges that 
Jacob H. Holeman' and William P. 
Greenup, of Franklin county, "Not 
having tihe fear of God before <their 
eyes, but being moved and seduced by 
the instigation of the Devil, on the 
16th day of July, 1819, with force and 
arms, in the county aforesaid, in and 
upon Francis G. Waring, in the Peace 
of God, and of said Commonwealth 
then and there being feloniously, will- 
fully and of their malice aforethought 
did make and assault, and that the said 
Jacob H. Holeman, a certain pistol, 
then and there loaded and charged with 
gunpowder, and one leaden bullet, 
which ipistol, be, the said Jacob H. 
Holeman in his right hand then and 
there, had and held to, against and 
upon -the said Francis G. Warring, then 
and Uiere feloniously, willfully and of 
his malice aforethought, did shoot and 
discharge giving to the said Francis P. 
Waring then and there with the leaden 
bullet aforesaid, by the said Jacob H. 
Holeman, in and upon the right breast 
of him, the said FraiKris P. Warmg, a 
little behind the right pap of him, the 
said Francis P. Waring one mortal 
wound of the depth of nine inches, and 
of the breadth of half an inch, of which 
said mortal wound the aforesaid Fran- 
cis P. Waring then and iihere instantly 

died." 

The indictment further charges that 
Willson P. Greenup was present, aid- 
ing, abetting, &c. After a long trial 
the jury brought in a verdict of "not 

guilty." 

At the July Court, 1819, the grand 
jury indicted the County Court "For 
not keeping a sufficient jail." There 



was a verdict and judgment against 
the defendaiiits. Tbe defendants there- 
upon moved the court to "set aside 
and arrest the judgment herein for the 
folk>wing reason, viz: The Court 
erred in giving judgment for money 
when the penalty is imposed in to- 
bacco." 

There was an act to establish an 
Independant Bank at Frankfort, ap- 
proved January 26, 1818. It was de- 
nominated the Frankfort Bank with a 
capital stock of $500,000.00, divided 
into 5,000 shares of $100.00 leach; un- 
der the direction of John H. Hannah, 
Henry Crittenden, Samuel Lewis, 
WiUdam Hunter and George Adams; 
at the same session the trustees of 
Frankfort were authorized "to open 
a street upon the top of the bank of 
the Kentucky river between Ann and 
Wapping streets, by extending Ann 
street down and Wapping street up 
said river, said street to be 30 feet 
wide and shall be called and known 
as "Water street." 

This improvement has never been 
made, but the necessity for it has been 
urgent for die past century. 

There was an act approved January 
31, 1818, which authorized a company 
to "make an artificial road from Lex- 
ington, by the way of Versailles, to 
Frankfort" and the same act provided 
for the re-incorporation of the Frank- 
fort and Shelbyville turnpike road. 

Public roads and water-ways were 
the only means of transportation 
known to the people at this eariy 
period in their history. Much atten- 
tion was paid to the construction of 
roads, and every available means was 
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used in securing water transportation. 

There was an act of the Kentucky 
Legislature, approved February 10, 
1819, **To Incorporate a company to 
improve the navigation of Elkhorn." 
The purpose for which the corpora- 
tion was formed is set out as follows : 
**That a company be incorporated to 
improve the navigation of Elkhorn, 
commencing at the mouth thereof on 
the Kentucky river, thence up Elk- 
horn to the Forks thereof, thence up 
the north Fork to the neighborhood 
of Georgetown and from the Forks 
up the south Fork to the neighbor- 
hood of Lexington." 

The capital stock was one hundred 
thousand dollars." Books were opened 
to take subscriptions at" Georgetown, 
Versailles and Lexington. 

In 1820 the Governor was author- 
ized to make such repairs on the 
"Governor's house" as he may deem 
necessary for the preservation of the 
building and the decent appearance 
of the house, and for building a brick 
stable and carriage house on said lot." 

A few of Franklin county's public 
men of this period are mentioned as 
folk>ws: George Adams, represented 
the county in the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture in 1810, 1811 and 1814; Martin 
D. Hardin in 1812, 1818 and 1819; 
John Arnold in 1813; Jahn J. Mar- 
shall in 1815 and 1816; Phillip White 
also in 1816; George M. Bibb in 1817; 
Charles S. Todd in 1817 and 1818; 
Harry Innes was Judge of 42ie United 
States Circuit Court for the District 
of Kentucky from 1784 to 1816; John 
Brown was twice a represewtative and 



three times a Senator in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Thomas Todd was Judge of the 
Court of Appeals in 1801, Chief Jus- 
tice in 1806, and was an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States from 1807 to 1816. 

Hanry Toulmin was Secretary of 
State under Governor Garrard from 
1796 to 1804. 

Isham Talbott was a member of the 
State Senate from, 1812 to 1815, and 
was United States Senator from 1815 
to 1825. 

George Madison was State Auditor 
from 1796 to 1816, and was Governor 
of Kentucky in 1816. 

George M. Bibb was a Judge of the 
Count of Appeals of Kentucky in 1808, 
and was Chief Justice in 1827 ; he was 
again Chief Justice in 1827; he was 
United States Senator from 1811 to 
1814 and from 1^9 to 1835, and was 
Secretary of the Treasury under Pres- 
ident Taylor in 1 849, 

Humphrey Marshall was United 
States Senator from 1795 to 1801, and 
was a member of the Kentucky Leg- 
islature from Franklin county in 1808 
and 1809. He was the author of Mar- 
shall's History of Kentucky. 

William Littell was Reporter of the 
Court of Appeals, and was compiler 
of the Statute Laws of Kentucky. 

Martin D. Hardin was a Major in 
the war of 1812; Secretary of SUte 
during Governor Shelby's second term 
and was United States Senator in 
1816. 

John J. Marshall was Representa- 
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tive o£ Franklin county in the Ken- 
tncky Legislature in 1815, State Sen- 
ator from 1820 to 1824, and Court of 
Appeals Reporter from 1829 to 1832. 
Charles S. Todd was Colonel on the 
Staff of General Harrison in the war 
of 1812; was Secretary of State under 



Governor Madison; Representative of 
Franklin Coun^ tn tlie Kentucky 
Legislatiu-e in 1817 and was the Agent 
of the United States to Columbia, and 
nlinister to Russia under President 
Harrison in 1841. 

(To be continued.) 
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ing house, and on the adjoining lot is 
the brick house owned previous to 1834 
by Mrs. Hannah Brice, widow of Cap- 
tain Richard Price, who died on his 
return from the war of 1812. She was 
a woman of rare intelligence, and one 
of the most successful business women 
of her day. On the opposite side of 
the street the space is occupied with 
a lumber yard, and building pertain- 
ing thereto, and one or two residences 
of modern structure, and the large and 
elegant sulphuir bath rooms of Murray 
& Co. 

Tfee innovation of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad in 1845-8-9 along 
this street with the high trestle, on 
which the rails are laid connecting 
with the beautiful iron bridge that 
spans the river, prevented the thick 
settlement of homes and business 
bouses found on squares above. On 
the corner of Madison and Broadway 
is the old brick mansion owned at 
the time of its erection by Judge Mar- 
shall. He leased it to Col. James 
Davidson, Treasurer of Kentucky for 
many years. He resided there, until 
Judge Hewett, a noted lawyer of the 
State, came to Fraaikfort to live, and 
he bought the property. He resided 
there until the death of Mrs. Hewett, 
or shortly after the Civil War. It was 
then sold to Nelson Heffner. He di- 
vided the main house into two resi- 
dences and sold off the garden in lots 
on Broadway, and there are now three 
handsome brick houses where once 
the peach and pear trees, with th^r 
pink and white blossoms, macje a morn- 
ing sky over the street in the spring- 
time and the lilac and japonica gave 



their beauty and their fragratvc 
garden scene. 

As Madison Square is only 
street between the State 
Square and Washington stre^ 
out from Broadway on the 
will include it in this notice 
was named in honor of 
George Madison, a revolu 
dier of distinction, who 
Governor of Kentucky ' 
died in a few months i 
auguration. His portrait 
Kentucky Historical 
Heffner house last r* 
Broadway fronts on V* 
Just beyond it on M. 
the three story brick 
by the ill-fated SoIot 
1822. After his tra 
hands of Beauchami 
tinned to live there 
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as the Governor'- 
missioned by C 
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was the house used as a substitute 
for the Capitol, which burned Novem* 
ber 25, 1813 — we cannot reconcile 
these arnials with the dates from the 
Clerk's ofiice before us — Sharp was 
assassinated November, 1825. He 
came to the Legislature first in 1812 
from Logan county. Some years after 
this (he married Eliza, daughter of 
John M. Scott, of Frankfort, who, it is 
said owned the greater part of the 
square. Sharp was born in 1789, 
probably in Tennessee, from whidi 
State his father removed to Kentucky. 

Mrs. Catherine Johnson, sister of 
Mrs. Sharp, became owner of the 
Sharp house after Mrs. Sharp's death, 
and resided there until her death, 
which occurred some years after the 
Civil War, 1861-65. Her daughters, 
Caroline ami Kaitherine, married and 
left the city, and the property was soW 
to Mr. Weitzel, who modernized the 
residence; it is now used as a board- 
ing house. In this way tdie historic 
homes of the city are changed, and un- 
recognizable by those who remember 
these quaint comfortable homes of the 
olden time. One of the quaintest of 
these old style (houses of early days, 
here, is the residence beyond, owned 
by Mrs. Jack Graham, deceased, the 
mother of Wayland Graham, the ac* 
complished musician, composer, and 
director of concerts. Below the res* 
Idence is his music store and Graham 
Hall. 

We return to Broadway— and along 
the street opposite the entrance 
to Madison Square are a number of 
Tery old brick buildings — used as some 
of them have been for three-quarters of 
a century, and still aire occupied as 



(business houses of various descrip* 
tions. The Haleys have been the 
owners for more than a quarter of a 
century of the house on the comer 
and the erocery. Beyond on the op- 
posite cArner was a fruit and vegeta- 
ble bazaar, now changed into a drug 
istore with flats above — the building 
owned by Dr. W. E. Baxter. Some 
doors above is the house known as 
Gilson's store — the novelty store — 
Where, when looking up antiques, 
whether in fabric or fashion, they went 
to search for things used a hundred 
yeans ago. The first proprietor was 
Mr. Barstow, an Englishman who 
settled here when the Capital was a 
village; he built a storeroom on this 
spot. Fire after fire devastated that 
end of the city, but Mr. Barstow re- 
built this store and went along quietly 
attending to his mercantile business as 
If nothing unusual had occurred to 
disturb his trade. 

He accumulated a handsome estate 
which has been handed down to his 
grand-children^-one of them still con- 
ducting business at the old stand, 
Gilson's store. The merchants above 
are Lutkemeier and W, T. Reading, 
the latter inheriting the property and 
•trade of his father, John Reading, one 
of the best known and most prosper- 
ous merchants that ever lived oa 
Broadway before the Civil War. The 
grocery on the corner has been named 
in the chapter on "Lewis Street." 

CAPITOL SQUARE. 

Opposite the two squares last men- 
tioned, and north of them, is Capitol 
Square^ in which is located the State 
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House, built in 1828, and to which 
the people of Frankfort contributed 
much money and material to assist 
in erecting it, as they had for the sev- 
eral capitols built here before that had 
been destroyed by fire (See the Lex- 
ington Luminary, 1828). Also for de- 
scriptions of these capitols see Collins' 
History of Kentucky, vol. 2, page 247. 
The present Capitol cost ^5,000.00. 
On the east and west of tliis building 
are wings in which are located the 
offices of the departments of the 
State's official business. In the east wing, 
erected in 1870, are the Governor's of- 
fice, those of the Secretary of State, 
the Treasurer's office and the Audi- 
tor's department on the first floor; on 
the second floor are the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Land 
office and Geological rooms; on the 
third floor are the State Historical 
Society's rooms and the Bureau of In- 
surance. 

In the west wing, a small red hrick 
building — the remains of the capitol 
that burned in 1824, is located the 
offices of the Adjutant General and At- 
torney General of the State, and the 
Bureau of Agriculture. In the Capitol 
are the trooms of the Court of Appeals 
and the State Library on the first floor, 
and on t«he second floor are the Senate 
Chamber and Hall of Representatives. 
This building has been the scene of 
much excitement; of much oratory, 
and of long and bitter contests in the 
Legislatures for the "removal of the 
Capital." 

It is a irecord of historical impor- 
tance that this square on which the 
Capitol is built was given by private 
citizens, Andrew Holmes, Harry In- 
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handsome old style brick house* built 
partly in Colonial fashion. Today it 
is a double residence and little, save in 
dimensions, is left of it, to remind one 
of the early home. 

Its present occupants are not de- 
scendants of Mr. Johnson, Post Mas- 
ter, and perhaps do not know its his- 
tory. Beyond is the Merriwether 
house of which a history is written in 
thie Chapter of Ann Street. Here the 
street railway intersects Broadway, 
running to Mero. On the south side 
up to this point — ^the houses between 
the comers spoken of, are mainly 
groceries and shops — ^belonging to Mrs. 
Manleigh. Above the Merriwether 
House, now "Board of Trade," is the 
nesidenoe of Mrs. Richard Tayllor; ad- 
joining hers is tfie residence of Mrs. 
McEwan, the mother of the Rev. Wil- 
liam McEwan, of Pittsburg, Pa. This 
home was formerly owned by Dr, Wil- 
liam Sneed, a well known physician, 
and greatly beloved in Frankfort. 

The property adjoining is that of the 
children of the late Judge Morgan 
Chinn, who was a member of the 
Democratic State Central Committee 
during the Civil War, 1861-65, and al- 
ways a prominent citizen of the place. 
There is an alley-way between thie 
property and that beyond owned by 
Dr. Nat. Sawyier, who until he retired 
from practice, was one of the best 
physicians of the city. This home was 
the residence of Mrs. Penelope Win- 
gate, a well known christian and phil- 
anthropic lady of the city, whose his- 

^Owned by Mrs. KendalL 
•He died during the Ciril War. 
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until ihis army was captured in Ohio. Just then wi ' 
Hig dashing splendid soldiers were a half gone houst 
continual menace to Kentucky, and as bellum memory 
many of the soldiers were from Frank- to 'him — the me 
for and Georgetown, small detach- ter days." T 
ments often hovered around these family here, a 
cities. This cannon deienikd this city etery, near th 
from their alleged raids. There are I 

We have been told many interesting erected to f 
events of thart: time, that happened 
along Main aod Broadway streets, but 
for our purpose the foregoing testi- 
mony is sufHcient to show the correot- 
ness of the annals given of the inci- 
dents of the war, after "Fort Hill" was 
established as a breastwork*. "Penn's 
Tavern" to the left as one ascends 
"Arlington Heights" was built by 
Amos Penn, it is said in 1850-51. 

The original was burned and the 
walls remaining, die present brick 
house which is said to have been struck by 
shells, was erected. 

Not long since the writer with others 
was riding to the Cemetery in a can^g«. 
One of the party, a gentleman who 
had been in Frankfort many years ago 
and who seemed to Tcmember the 
street and many of the points of in- 
terest and lovely views about it, as 
'the carriage passed along near the 
front of "Penn's Tavern" looked out 
searcliingly, as if for some familiar 
land mark and said, "I remember along 
here somewhere an old Tavern, my 
recollection now is that it was called 
'Penn's Tavern,' Anyway I remem- 
ber it as the nicest looking brick house 
along this hill with its big sign in 
front." 

•It Is now m crnmbUng, detpoiled, haU 
gone old brick honte on tbe left aide walk to 
Uie Cemetery. 
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Coflfeevilk, Aila., he had four children: 
Victoria, John, Alice and William. 

John Richardson has often been con- 
fused with his cousin, John Croley 
Richardson, who also came to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky at an early day. 

Richard Richardson, father of Rich- 
ard Richardson, the Revolutionary 
soldier, whose will is before us, men- 
tions the following, daugnt^ij: Sophia, 
Mathews, Margaret, Lucretia and MH- 
cah. These are mentioned as living. 
Sons: Samuel Richardson, Richard 
Richa-rdson, Thomas Richardson, John 
and William Richardson. 

Samuel Richardson and Richard 
Thomas, called in the will his cousins, 
are the Executors. Will dated 1761. 
Register of Wills. Frederick, Mary- 
land. 

William Richardson, third son of 
Joseph Richardson and his wife, Samh 
Thomas, (and grandson and namesake 
of William Richardson, Burgess from 
1676 to 1683, in House of Burgesses, 
Maryland) a transcript of whose will 
is before us, from the Orphan's Couxt, 
Maryland, mentions in his will filed 
1769; sons: John Croley Richardson, 
Samuel ,Calmire (Calmes) Richardson 
and WiHiam Richardson. 

In the Genealogical clippings of the 
Historical and Genealogical Album of 
the Kentucky State Historical Society, 
we find the following notice of the 
marriage of this "William Richardson, 
Jr." He married Isabel De La Calmes, 
third child and oldest daughter of the 
Marquis De La Calmes, a French 
Huguenot nobleman, bom 1705 and 
died 1751. Came to Williamsburg, 
James City County, Virginia and mar- 



ried Winifred Waller, &c &c." 
Hist, in May Register 1906.) 

The chiliken o{ Williaim Ri^ 
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liidbard Masters< 
. 12, 1796— Joseph 
. Jean Spronll. 
,111, Thomas Owen. 
-ion of James Sproull, 
SprottU. 

April 12, 1796— John 
and Sallie Oraig. 
mdsman, Richard Mastersoi 
I'ermission of Benjamin Craif 
r of Sallie Craig. 

(29) April 16, 1796-Bdmond 
land and Anna Hawkins. 

Bondsman, Austin Bohannon. 
Dan Weisiger. 

Permission of Wm. Hawkins, 
of Anna Hawkins. 

(30) May U, 1796— Thomas 
and Kitty Wood. 

Bondsman, Turner Richardsoi 

(31) June 2, 1796— James 
thorne and Milly Rowland. 

Bondsman, George Rowland. 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 
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Bondsman, Elias Farmer. 
Permission of John Farmer, father 
of Emmy Farmer. 

(4) Jfune 11, 1795 — ^Joseph Fleming 
Mitchell and Rebecca Boyd. 

Bondsman, Isaac Ward. 

(5) Julyl, 1795— Hugh McCrery 
and Betsey Logan. 

Bondsman, J-oishua White. Teste, 
D. Weisiger, C. 

Permission of Thomas Logan, father 
of Betsey Logan. 

(6) Aug. 10, 1795— John Saturly and 
Betsey More. 

Bondsman, Isaac Ward. Teste, 
Dan'l Weisiger. 

(7) Aug. 25, 1795 — ^Joseph Janes and 
Polly Matson. 

Bondsman, Joseph Fleming Mitchell. 

Permission of John Matson, father 
of Polly Matson. 

Joseph Janes states that he is resid- 
ing at Port William, at the mouth of 
the Kentucky River. 

(8) August 28, 1795— John Howe 
and Sally Farris. 

Bondsman, Wm. Farris. 

(9) Sept. 7, 1795-^bTaham Cook 
and Sarah Jones. 

Bondsman, John Miles. 

(10) Sept. 15, 1795— William White 
and Nancy Gale. 

Bondsman, H. Blunt. Teste, Dan'l 
Weisiger. 

Permission of Rachael Gale, mother 
of Nancy Gale. 

(11) October 5, 1795— Reuben Baker 
to Betsey Robinson. 

Bondsman, Sam'l Hutton. Teste, 
Dan'l Weisiger, C. F. C. 

Permission of Wm. and Elizabeth 
Robinson, parents of Betsey Robinson. 



(12) Oct. 13, 179S-E\\ 
and Sally Roberson. 

Bondsman, Tiry Roberta- 
Dan Weisiger. 

Permission oi MiWs "Rcbe 
of Sally Roberson. 

(13) *Oct. 27, 1795- 
Thomson and Ffances M^\ 

Bondsman, Robert A 
Teste, D. Weisiger. 

(14) Nov. 16, 1795— H< 
and Rebecca Helm. 

(15) Jan. 4, 1796-Mice 
and Christian Sbouse. 

Bondsman, John Atbuc 
Dan Weisiger. 

Permission oi CVvt\s\.v^x\ 
Shouse, parents oi Christia 



♦Following, is the bond of tl 
great-grandparents of the coni^\\ 
as an example, all ot!her early n 
being very similar to it, 

"Know all men by these '^ 
Nathaniel Thomson and Rot 
are held and firmly bound unto 
Isaac Shelby, Govemot oi \Xv^ 
of Kentucky, for the time bei 
sum of five hundred pounds 
for the payment ot ^\nsf\i. Vk\ 
made to Uie said Oovemor f 
for the use of tlie Commoti 
ourselves, our Ixj^t^, ^\.e.. ^ 
and seals this 27tli day of C 
of Our Lord 1796. The ecm 
obligation is sxicVi tiiat whe 
riage shortly intended to tn 
between the above bo>x^i^ 
and Frances ^dajor, of tliij 
no lawful caude to obstn: 
then the obligatiorL \5^ \i^ 
in full force atxd virtue 
Teste, D. ^V:BISIGB».. 



The penxiission blkh 
has been lost.. 'P'rajuces 
ter of Jolm clxlcL E^lia 
* * Weeha'wlten . » » Rol>e 
husband of Susatma. l^a 
John and Eliza.'betlx Xt^ 
Thomson, w^as a son of j 
Thomson, of Woodford. 
of these were Virginia < 
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(16) Jan. 16, 1796— Benj. J. Brad- 
ford and Rebecca Tunstall. 

Bondsman, Thomas Tunstall. Teste, 
Daniel Weisiger. 

(17) Jan. 18, 1796— Joshua Jones 
and Mary Haydon. 

Bondsman, Wm. Robinson. Teste, 
Dan Weisiger. 

Permission of Wm. Haydon, father 
of Mary Haydon. 

(18) Jan. 23, 1796— John Bennett 
ami Susannah Ward. 

Bondsman, William Robinson. Teste. 

Permission of John and Mary Ward, 
parents of Susannah Ward. 
Dan. Weisiger. 

(19) Jan. 30, 1796— Trius Marshall 
and Nancy Weedon. 

Bondsman, John Parrish. Teste, 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 

Permission of Nathaniel Weedon, 
father of Nancy Weedon. 

(20) Feb. 1, 1796— John Gibson and 
Ann McCoun. 

Bondsman, James Ledgerwood. 
Permission of Nancy McCoun, mo- 
ther of Ann McCoun. 

(21) *Feb. 11, 1796— George Madi- 
son and Jane Smith. 

Bondsman, Wm. Trigg. 

Permission of Francis Smith, father 
of Jane Smith. 

(22) Feb. 12, 1796— William Rick- 
how and Elizabeth Cunningham. 

Bondsman, Samuel Montgomery 
Brown. Teste, Dan'l. Weisiger. 

(23) Mch. 11, 1796— Nathaniel San- 
ders and Reubin Sanders. 



«Thi8 was Major George Madison, the hero 
governor of Kentucky. His wife Jane Smith, 
was a daughter of Major Prances Smith of the 
Revolution. 



Bondsman, Reuben Sanders. Teste, 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 

Permission of Nathaniel Sanders, 
father of Reuiben Sanders. 

(24) Mch. IS, 1796George Jordan 
and Mallhew Edzard (?) 

Bondsman, John Lightfoot. 
(25) April 12, 1796— James Hiter and 
Betsey Megee. 

Bondsman, John Stranghan. Teste, 
Dan Weisiger. 

(26) April 12, 1796— Simeon Crosoy 
and Kitty Burton. 

Bondsman, Ridiard Masterson. 

(27) *April 12, 1796— Joseph Mont- 
gomery and Jean Sproull. 

Bondsman, Thomas Owen. 
Permission of James Sproull, father 
of Jean Sproull. 

(28) April 12, 1796— John Mason 
Price and Sallie Oraig. 

Bondsman, Richard Masterson. 
Permission of Benjamin Craig, fath- 
er of Sallie Craig. 

(29) April 16, 1796— Edmond Scan- 
land and Anna Hawkins. 

Bondsman, Austin Bohannon. Teste, 
Dan Weisiger. 

Permission of Wm. Hawkins, father 
of Anna Hawkins. 

(30) May 11, 1796— Thomas Scott 
and Kitty Wood. 

Bondsman, Turner Richardson. 

(31) June 2, 1796— James Haw- 
thorne and Milly Rowland. 

Bondsman, George Rowland. Teste, 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 

•The Sproull home in Frankfort still stands oa 
the south-west comer of Main and Washington 
Streets and is well preserved type of old Frank- 
fort Architecture. The Sproulls built the house, 
but it is commonly known and is famous as the 
house of a late owner, Governor John J. Critten- 
den. (See Register ofSUte Historical Jan. 1906) 
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(32) June 14, 1796--Jam€s Bennum 
and Mary Worthingham. 

Bondsman, Wm. Manning. Teste, 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 

(33) June 27, 1796~Jesse Ellis and 
Dinah Sheets. 

Bondsman, Henry Sheets. 

(34) July 2, 1796--L. Barton (El- 
barton) Leonard and Mary Travis. 

Bondsman, Walter Boughtiner. (?) 

(35) July 12, 1796--Thomas O'Neal 
and Katharine Sanders. 

Bondsman, Nathaniel Sanders. 
Permission of Nathaniel Sanders, 
father of Katharine Sanders. 

(36) Aug. 2, 1796— John Pelcer and 
Mary McCallister. 

Bondsman, James Yowell. Teste. 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 

Permission of John McCallister, 
father of Mary McCallister, 

(37) *Sept 8, 1796^William Wat- 
kins and Betsey Baker. 

Bondsman, Samuel Hutton. 
Permission of Robert Baker, father 
of Betsey Baker. 

(38) Sept. 30, 1796-EHjah Harrod 
and Nancy Garnet. 

Bondsman, Jacob Hilton. 

(39) Oct. 24, 1796— Za<5hariah Pul- 
liam and Caty Boulware. 

Bondsman, Robert Perry. 

(40) *Nov. 2, 1796~Leonard 
Graves (signed I^eonard Young) and 
Sally Brown. 

Bondsman, Scott Noel. 

•Ceitificftte of Wm. Mahoa, V. D. K. atattt 
tlMit he married the foUowini^ with '*ritcB aad 
ceremonies of the Presbyterian Chwch:" 
8etK 11, 1796, WiUiam Watkina and Betsey 
Baker, Nor. S, 179«, Uonard Graves aad Sallj 
Browii. 



(41) Dec. 4, 
ner and Eilzabet 

Bondsman, Iss 

(42) Dec. 12, 
guson and Hani 

Bondsman, Sel 

Permission of 
of Hannah Muq 

(43) Dec. 24, 
ton and Elizabei 

Bondsman, At 

(44) Dec. 26, ! 
and Elizabeth L 

Bondsman, B< 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 

Permissioa o 
father of Elizab 

(45) *Dec. 30, 
Susan Gano. 

Bondsman, Ha 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 

Permission of 
Susan Gano. 

Jan. 12, 179 

and Elizabeth C 

Bondsman, W 

Permission of 

Jan. 18, 1797- 
Margaret Martii 

Bondsman, "W 
Dan'l. Weisiger, 



*John Price had pi 
Redd Major, a daugl 
Redd Major of ••W« 
t7, Kentnekj. John 
his wife had only on 
married Col. James 
the deathof his firsi 
Snaan Gano as abav< 
tar of that most f ami 
tist ministers, John < 
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♦Jan. 25, 1797— Richard M. Gano 
and Elizabeth Ewingf. 

Bondsman, Otbo Beatty. Teste, 
Willis Lee. 

Permission of Baker Ewing. 

Feb. 3, 1797 — George Hamilton and 
Clare Fenwick. 

Bondsman, William James. Teste, 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 

Permission of J. Fenwick. 

Feb. 27, 1797— Samuel Miles and 
Eunice Cook. 

Bondsman, Seth Cook. 

♦March 11, 1797— Paschal Hickman 
and Betsey Hall. 

Bondsman, John Rennick. 

Permission of William Hall, father 
of Betsey Hall. 

t April 2, 1797 — Anthony Thomson 
and Ann Pemberton. 

Bondsman, Samuel Waddy. Teste, 
Willis Lee. 

Permission of Richard Pemberton, 
father of Ann Pemberton. 

May 2, 1797 — Zacharia Duvall and 
Sarah Jackson. 

*Richard Montgomery Gano, was a ton of 
Rev. John Gano. 

t?a8chal Hickman was one of the sons of 
Rev. Wm. Hickman, a famous pioneer Baptist 
minister. The Kentucky County of Hickman, 
was named for this Captain Paschal Hickman. 
He distinguished himself with ^reat bravery in 
the Indian Wars. He was commissioned in 1812, 
raised a volunteer company and joined Col. 
John Allen, and was massacred by the Indian 
allies of the British immediately following the 
battle of River Raisin. 

t Anthony Thomson, son and namesake of 
Anthony lliomson, a soldier of the French and 
Indian War, who settled in Woodford County 
with his family after the revolution. The 
bondsman, Samuel Waddy, was a cousin of the 
groom. In as much as a very full family his- 
tory of the Lewis familv, lately published, 
states that all trace of him has been lost it 
might be well to state that his numerous esti- 
mable and distinguished descendants have al- 
ways preserved a reeord of their illustrious an- 
cesby. He was the only child of John and Jane 



Bondsman, Jno. C. Jackson. Teste 
Willis Lee. 

June 1, 1797 — ^James Baker and 
Peggy Roberts. 

Bondsman, Joseph Fleming Mit- 
chell. 

Permission of J. Roberts, father of 
Peggy Roberts. 

July 8, 1797— Robert Drake and Pol- 
ly Pickett. 

Bondsman, Nathaniel Sanders. 

Permission of Heathcote Pickett, 
father of Polly Pickett. 

Aug. 22, 1797 — ^Jonathan Coachman 
and Dacy Brown. 

Bondsman, Samuel Cox. Teste, 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 

*Oct. 3, 1797— Willis Lee and Polly 
McAffee. 

Bondsman, Nicholas Lafon. Teste, 
Dan'l. Weisiger. 

Oct. 4, 1797— Richard Branham and 
Polly B<rfiannon. 



*Both of these pioneer Kentucky names are 
two well known to require any lengthy com- 
ment. For sketch of Willis liee, see register 
for September 7 1908. The home of Willis and 
Polly McAffee Lee was at the old settlement of 
Leertown, now a part of Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Cobbs Waddy, both well known families of 
Louisa Coun^, Virginia. The maternal grand- 
mother of Samuel Waddy was Mmrv Lewis 
wife, first of Samuel Cobbs, second of Waddy 
Thomson — a daughter of Col. Robert Lewis of 
the Warner Hall — Lewis family and aunt of the 
celebrated explorer Meriwether Lewis. 

Samuel Waddy came to Kentucky with his 
Thomson relatives, settled in Shelby County, 
where many of his descendants still live. He 
was married three times; first to a Thomson 
cousin, second to a Depuy, and third to Eliza- 
beth Hobbs. There were no children by the 
first and second marriagas but by the third 
there were eight, all since long deceased except 
the two youngest, William Lewis Waddy (1819- 
1886), who married Maria Louise Thurston, and 
Amanda M. Waddy, still living, wife first of 
J. N .Boyle, second of B. F. Donley. 

(To be continued. ) 

Compiled by G. C. Downing. 
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Teste, Dan'l. Weisiger. 
Permission of Richard Bohannon, 
father of Polly Bohanon. 
. Nov. 14, 1797r-rPhillip Stucker and 
Polly McCroskery. 
■ Bondsman, James Robison. Teste, 
Nicholas Lafon for Daniel Weisiger. 
Permission of John McCroskery. 

^Married with rites and ceremonies of the 
Presbyterian chnrch, Nov. 16, 1797, Wm. 
Mahon, V. D. M. 



Dec. 6, 
Elizabeth I- 

Bondsmai 
Dan'l. Weis 

Dec. 20, 
and Elizabi 

Bondsma 
Dan'l. Weij 

Permissic 
Elizabeth I 
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, he again visited 

-^ecomi visit that he 
taught French here 
Joseph's College. He 
V n home. 

)se friend of Right Rev- 

aget, D. D., first Bishop 

.. The Bishop befriended 

ways. He first met Louis 

Havana, Cuba, and raised 

e to help him. 

hilippe did make presents 

) Flaget, some fine paint- 

;terpieces, and the bell which 

e yet in our church belfrey. 

J gave some beautiful priestly 

jnts, made by the Queen and 

laids. 

.ese gifts he sent to the Bishop 

r he ascended the throne of 

.nee. 

\Vith much respect I am, 
Very respedtfuMy, 

C. J. O'Connell, Dean. 

When the Duke of Orleans (after- 
ward Louis PhiKppe, King of France 
1830-1848) left France to avoid ar- 
rest and toured the United States, in 
the tour was included the cities in 
Kentucky, of Maysville, Lexington, 
Frankfort, Louisville and Bardstown. 
While in Frankfort the royal party 
was entertained at the Love House. 
The Duke was given a ball of grand 
description — ^at which the stately min- 
uet was danced. Major H. T. Stanton 
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September, 1908, were examined, and 
approved. It is left optional with the 
Secretary-Treasurer to make an annu- 
al, or a monthly report of the expen- 
ditures and receipts of the Society, — 
and she makes both — and thus keeps 
an exact account for the Society and 
the State. 

The new and elegant portraits of 
Theodore O'Hara and Governor Wick- 
liflFe, by William Besser, and that of 
Governor Bramlette, by Miss Wiley 
were received, and enjoyed by all 
present. There are other portraits be- 
ing painted, that were not finished 
or this meeting. An interesting pic- 
ure recently received from R. Goebel, 
t. Charles, Mo., is "The Judgment 
Vee," of Daniel Boone, which was 
ken forty years ago. This copy 
>m the negative represents a large 
*e fifty feet in height. This picture 
ngs in the Historical Rooms, be- 
ith the portrait of Daniel Boone ; 
i has this inscription on it: 

"The Judgment Tree" 

uring the Spanish Rule in Missouri Daniel 
le was appointed Judge Advocate, and held 
ourt under this tree. 

FEMME OSAGE, ST. CHARLES 
COUNTY, MISSOURI. 

nother new picture is the historic 
ed brick tavern, painted by Miss 
ie Gray, artist of Louisville. The 
' is at North Middletown on the 
Big Road from Louisville to 
dort. ' '■ ' 

vas at this tavern General Lafay- 
was entertained several da)rs, 
on his wa]^ to Frankfort, May, 

Historical Rooms are so crowd- 
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in his elegant Centennial Poem to 
Frankfort, 1886, has the following 
verse : 

<*The have House stands no longer here 

Where from the crowd secluded 
The cold ambitious Aaron Burr 

His scheme of Empire brooded 
But some are mindful of the d&nce 

In stately grace perfected, 
Where once the proffered hand of France 

A Frankfort queen rejected.'* 

The tradition oii which this verse 
was founded is: That Louis Philippie 
at this dance invited ^ young: lady to 
dance wi'th hinii, and she declined, fear- 
ing it would Wound the feelings of a 
plain young man she had detliwed to 
dkntt the ^'Minuet" i;^ith, 'but a Kttk 
while before. 

A gentleman from Pranlrfort called 
upon the King of France, afterward in 
Paris, who had kflowfi liitti wlien he 
w^ an ^le in ¥^rankfort, and the 
Kihg ki^uifed for UtAs 'Tfankfcttt 
qiieen'* alKi spoke pleasantly dl the 
ball at the Love House, and tlie above 
inlcid'ent. (Editor T^he Register.) 

tn these days of misunderstanding 
and when editors must be so sensitiviC- 
ly careful in regard to publications, 
of any (cind, in their journals and 
magazines, and fearing that the Rev. 
C. J. O'Connell, author of the letter 
above, did not understand that we 
desired his letter iFor publication, we 
wrote again for permission to ^publish 
it, and we received this morning the. 
following very kind lettier, with^^rradous 
penrrission to publish these interesting 
historical facts concerning the King of 
Prance. at Bardstown. 

J. G. :M. 



Bardstc 
Mrs. Jennie C. 1 
Esteemed M 
You ma 
confirmation of tl 
facts concerning 
Philippe to Bare 
he sent to Bisli 
town when he w 

In Louis Phili 
find that in May, 
crossed the Salt 
with difficulty, 2 
at the inn of Cs 
town, tjien a sei 
hundred and fif 
expectations.'^ A 
was taken seric 
show was perlor 
first diat had e 
Tihe inn and th 
serted by the 
could keep her 
from attending 
ippe when King 
gifts to the Rij 
D. JQ,, Bishop 
kindly attentioi 
liavana, £^ul)a 
Among the jpn 
art .$ome .ric 
golden candh 
nacle and o 
besides sotmt 
bell cast at 

Louis Ph* 
second titn 
he remain e 
taught Fr 
for himse' 

You ha 
above u 
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torical facts. I am delighted to be 
able to serve you in this matter. 

With the highest respect, believe 
me most respectfully, 

C. J. O'Connell, Dean. 
Mrs. Jennie C Morton, 

Sec and Tres., 
Kentucky State Historical Society, 

Frankfort, Ky. 



MEETING OF THE STATE HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the State His- 
torical Society, was held in the rooms 
of the Society at eleven o'clock yester- 
day morning. (October 3rd.) 

The meeting was called to order by 
the Chairman, W. W. Long^oor. 

The first order of business was the 
election of oflficers. There were no 
new applicants for the positions that 
have been filled acceptably — and there 
being no resignations, on motion of 
Hon. L. F. Johnson, seconded by Prof. 
G. D. Downing, the present officers 
were re-elected: Secnetary, Treasurer, 
Librarian and Curator. 

The delay in finishing the new Capi- 
tol for occupation, will defer the plans 
made by the Society for expansion, 
and display of the many rare and valu- 
able exhibits now crowded in the 
rooms. 

The Executive Committee had be- 
fore them the Reports of the Secretary- 
Treasurer from July, 1907 to July, 1908 
— already published in pamphlet, a 
part of which was before the Legis- 
lature last winter. 

The Secretary-Treasurer's Report 
for the months of July, August and 



September, 1908, were examined, and 
approved. It is left optional with the 
Secretary-Treasurer to make an annu- 
al, or a monthly report of the expen- 
ditures and receipts of the Society, — 
and she makes both — ^and thus keeps 
an exact account for the Society and 
the State. 

The new and elegant portraits of 
Theodore O'Hara and Governor Wick- 
Hffe, by William Besser, and that of 
Governor Bramlette, by Miss Wiley 
were received, and enjoyed by all 
present. There are other portraits be- 
ing painted, that were not finishecl 
for this meeting. An interesting pic- 
ture recently received from R. Goebel, 
St. Charles, Mo., is "The Judgment 
Tree," of Daniel Boone, which was 
taken forty years ago. This copy 
from the negative represents a large 
tree fifty feet in height. This picture 
hangs in the Historical Rooms, be- 
nea'Hi the portrait of Daniel Boone; 
and has this inscription on it: 

"The Judgment Tree" 

During the Spanish Rule in Blistonri Daniel 
Boone was appointed Judge Advocate, and held 
his court under this tree. 

AT FEMME OSAGE, ST. CHARLES 
COUNTY, MISSOURI. 

Another new picture is the historic 
old red brick tavern, painted by Miss 
Sophie Gray, artist of Louisville. The 
house is at North Middletown on the 
old Big Road from Louisville to 
Frankfort. 

It was at this tavern General Lafay- 
ette was entertained several da)rs, 
when on his way to Frankfort, May, 
1825. . : . 

* The Historical Rooms are so crowd- 
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ed with books, works of art» relics and 
souvenirs of every kind, the Secretary 
has requested those persons who have 
kindly given to the Society, elegant 
pieces of furniture, china and relics 
of historical value, to keep them for 
the Society until it is k>cated in the 
new Capitol, where there will be room 
enough for all of its treasures for many 
years to come. 

Interesting letters were read from 
Rev. C. J. O'Connell, Dean at Bards- 
town, Kentucky, in relation to the 
visits of the Duke of Orleans, to 
Bardstown in 1797, also in 1821. Af- 
terward when he ascended the throne 
of France, (1830-1848) how he remem- 
bered his Bardstown friend, Bishop 
Flaget, in the gift of priceless paint- 
ings for his Church, and a bell for 
the belfry, now in use, and exquisite 
Priestly Vestments made by the Queen 
and her maids, also golden candle- 
sticks, and a golden tabernacle, also 
how he remembered Frankfort, and 
the hospitality extended him at the 
Love House, when he was an exile 
here. 

The meteting was full, and interest- 
ing talks given by Me^rs. L. F. 
Johnson and W. W. Longmoor, and 
was closed with the hope that the 
members at their next annual meeting, 
could celebrate in the new Capitol. 



Q. Are historians generally inter- 
ested in what is going on around them, 
or do they confine themselves to the 
past? R. R., H«iderson, Ky. 

Ans. It is the consensus of opin- 
ion that it IS best for historians to con- 



fine themselves to p< 
of the past With 
causes, of so many ef 
ent, that are so perpl< 

Q. Editor The R( 
Can you give us 
father of Gen. WilUj 
tucky; the father oi 
Junius Ward and 
Kentucky? 

W. \ 

Ans. It was S 
Somerset County, 

See his will in th 
ister of Wills, Prin< 

The father of { 
Joseph Ward. 

Q. Editor The 
Where can we g 

to fill out, for mem 
of the D. A. R. 

An Appl 

Ans. From a 

from the Secretai 

ciety of the D. / 

C. 

Q. What abc 
the Revolution 

Ans. From ; 
talked in high 1 
ing their lives 
cause, then sli 
and left the fii 
to the men \ 
with bringing 
for such pet^ 
The Register 
soldier's xia 






<AGRAPHS 



•MATURE. 



Hedaler ■>( tke KcatBcfcr > 



Kerr — Came from Maryland. 

Katz or Kates — Came from Ger- 
many and Virginia, 

Kaine — Came from England and 
Virginia. 

Keiser — Came from Germany and 
Vir^nia, 



Kenney — Came from V' 
Kavanaugh — Came fror 
Lewis — Came from W: 
ginia. 

Lemar — Came from I 
(To be contin 
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The hard repulse that chills the heart 
Whose hopes were booming high, 

In an unfailing record kept — 
These things shall never die. 



Let nothing pass, for every hand 

Must find some work to do; 
Lose not a chance to waken lov 

Be firm, and just, and true; 
So shall a light that cannot fade 

Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee — 

These things shall never die. 



FOR LIBRARIANS. 

The State Historical Society enter- 
tained the Librarians last Friday morn- 
ing in handsome style in the Historical 
rooms in the State House. 

This was one of the pleasant affairs 
of the convention and one that was 
most gratifying to the visitors. The 
Historical rooms were gorgeously dec- 
orated with white and purple crys- 
anthemums and ferns fcsr the occasion 
and a most interesting program ren- 
dered. 

The papers were all clever and brief. 
The most interesting one, perhaps, was 
by Miss Millella Freeman, of New 
York, on "How to Train Librarians." 
After the papers had all been read and 
the hand of the clock was pointing un- 
mistakably to the hour for luncheon, 
the delegates urged Mrs. Jennie C. 
Morton, editor of the Historical Regis- 
ter to make them a few remarks. 

Mrs. Morton pleaded that the hour 
for luncheon had arrived but the con- 
vention — to a woman, declared, that 
a few iremarks were their due and Mrs. 
Morton made a happy hit with her 
audience when she told them that the 



Historical rooms had accomplished its 
purpose of illustrating to the school 
child the history of Kentucky. 

As many as five hundred, she told 
them, had been time and time again 
to these rooms to look up portraits and 
relics and then had handed in to "dear 
teacher" a wonderfully clear composi- 
tion. 

Judge William H. Yust, President 
of Louisville's Free Library made the 
address of welcome to the visiting Li- 
brarians. At one o'clock, a delicious 
luncheon of five courses was served 
the visitors and they were lavish in 
their praise of the welcome of the 
people of Frankfort and the Histori- 
cal Society in particular. The re- 
mainder of Friday afternoon was given 
over to sight seeing. About forty peo- 
ple were present at the exercises and 
luncheon. (From Ky. State Journal.) 



(The following of the Goebel Monu- 
ment is from Sunday's Kentucky State 
Journal, Nov. 8, 1908.) 



NEXT MAY. 



Is Date Fixed for the Unveiling of the 
Monument of Governor Goebel. 



The monument of the late Governor 
Goebel that has been erected in the 
State cemetery here, will not be un- 
veiled until next May. This was the 
decision of the Goebel Monument 
Commission at their meeting here yes- 
terday, which was attended by all of 
the members of the commission able 
to be present. The monument was 
accepted, and R. C. Adams, of Lexing- 
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ton, who contracted for it, was paid 
$15,000. There was a quorum at this 
meeting, for the first time in months. 
There will be a meeting of the com- 
mission called in March, at which time 
the exact date of the unveiling and 
dedication of the monument will be 
named. Those present at the meet- 
ing where Chairman, Senator James B. 
McCreary, Governor Beckham, Dr. 
Hume, Miss Sallie Jackson* Arthtrr 
Goebel, although not a member of the 
commission, was also present. 



ERRATA. 



Miss Bessie Hutchings Smith, au- 
thor of the Poem "Lines in the Frank- 
fort Cemetery," which appeared in the 
September Register, 1908, is a grand- 
daughter of Rt. Rev. Bishop Smith, 
and a native of Lexington, Ky., and 
not of New York. 



(The following poem is republished.) 

It was written for the play of "Birds 

and Butterflies" some years ago in 

Chicago. — Recited by a meadow lark. 

LITTLE MISS BUTTERFLY. 

Little Miss Butterfly, 

Floating around — 
Skimming the golden air — 

Lighting the ground. 
Tasting the roses sweet 

Touching the pinks — 
Careless and care-free 

She never thinks. 

Little Miss Butterfly, 

In her bright gowns 
Flits thro' the gardens fair 

Over the downs, 



Lingers a little while 

Whirling on winifs — 
Made but to glorify. 

She never singi. 

Little Miss Butterfly, 

Summer's gay guest — 
Flitting and flying c'ef, 

Ever in quest. 
Scanty in head and heart 

Soulless she roves, 
Nothing to any one 

She never loves. 

J. C. M. 



CROSSING THE BAR. 

By Alfred Tennyson. 
Sunset and evening Star 
And one clear call for me, 
Ana' may there be no moaning at the bar — 
When I put out to Sea. 

But such a tide as moving, seems asleep— 

Too full for sound and foam 

When that which drew from out the 

boundless deep 
Turns again home, 
Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark. 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark — 
For tho' from out our bourne of Time and 

place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 



SPEAK. 

By Margaret J. Preston. 
What use for the rope if it be not flung 
Till the swimmer's grasp to tfhe rock has 

clung? 
What help in a comrade's bugle blast 
When the peril of Alpine heights is past? 
What need that the spurring paean roll 
When the runner is safe beyond the goal? 
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What worth ts eulogy's blandest breath 
When whispered in ears that are hushed 

in death? 
No, no! If yon have but a word of cheer. 
Speak now, while I am alive to bear. 



The Iowa Journal of History and 
Policies, Iowa City, Iowa. A fine 
number, the longest article in it is, 
"The History of Liquor lyegislation in 
Iowa." The r«view of all the periodi- 
cals of this countty, in this number is 



instructive as well as pleasant. We 
thank the Editor for his complimentary 
Politics, Iowa City, Iowa. A fine 
articles and like the merchant who 
sends a receipt for his bill, "let us 
hope we may deserve a continuance of 
the same." 

The Journal of American History is 
very handsome for October. Full of 
interesting articles and fine pictures. 
Boston, Mass. 



THE 



Library Association of Kentucky 



November 12-13. 1906. 



THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY. 



This eminently practical Body of 
State Workers, met on the 12th zad 
13th of November in Frankfort and by 
invitation met in the State Historical 
Rooms. Here they assembled Thurs- 
day at two o'clock and held their first 
conference. 

They were welcomed to these ele- 
gant quarters, by Miss Sally Jackson, 
the Librarian, W. W. Longmoor, the 
Curator and the Secretary and other 
members of the Historical Society. 

In the evening they were invited to 
hold a meeting in * the Court Room,, 
where Governor Willson welcomed 
them cordially to the Capital, in a brief, 
kind speech, to which the President of 
the Assoctatkm, W. H. Yust responded 
very handsomely. 

Miss LiDiaii Lindsey read the ad- 
dress that Mrs. Riker, of Hainodsbnrg^ 
was to have made^ but illness in her 
£amiiy prevents her presence there. 

Mr. Hadley of Indiana, delivered an 
address upon the best ways and means 
of conducting Free Libraries, which 
was listened to with deep attention. 
He is a qudet, pleasant speaker and 
evidently had his subject well in hand. 

After his address, the audience was 
invited into the Library and Consulta- 
tion Rooms of the Capitol where they 
were received and introduced to the 
people who were strangers to the 
Librarians. While there they were en- 
tertained by Frank Kavanaugh, the 
Librarian and his assistants, Mrs. Mary 



C. Haycraft and Miss Mahan, with the 
fashionable beverage of society, delic- 
ious freppe and assorted cakes. 

On Thursday morning they met in 
the Historical Rooms to continue their 
sessions. Papers were read and brief 
addresses were made by the lady 
Librarians. They wer-e a handsome 
and intelligent assemblage of women, 
who knew what they were about, 
stated what they knew on the subject 
under discussion, in polished English, 
and sat down. 

Mr. Yust, the Presidemt, is one of the 
brightest men in the State, is very 
agreeaUe and polite and a fine Director 
of Free Libraries.. 

When the Librarians were compli- 
mented upon their "little talks" and 
answers to questions, tiiey satd r'Tf we 
would not be inspired to speak, and 
speak well here, we could well despair 
— in this noble room, full of illustrated 
history of our State, our Ancestors and 
Statesmen — we should have excelled 
ourselves." 

At one o'clock the Historical Society 
bad served to them a superb and 
abundant luncheon of five courses. For 
this feature of the entertainment they 
were not prepared and they declared 
themselves more than ever delighted 
with Frankfort and her people. 

After the Luncheon their session 
closed and they departed on the out- 
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going trains from the city to their 
homes. 

The Association had rcpresenutives 
of the leading societies of America, 
the Masons, 4he D. A. R's., the C. D's., 
the U. D. C's. and the S. A. R's. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

Elected President of the United 
States, 1908. 

Let us talk about something else. 
For instance, the vulnerable points in 
this government of the United States. 
It is hailed by the world, as a govern- 
ment under Christian civilization and 
is supposed to be directed and con- 
trolled by the laws and principles of 
government, laid down for man in that 
most wonderful and precious Law 
Book, the Holy Bible. And yet, the 
Socialists and the Anarchists and the 
Atheists and the Bhuddists all have 
their temples of worship or of con- 
ference in this country. Meanwhile, we 
are reliably informed, that China has 
forty millions of soldiers, now being 
trained for war by two thousand 



Japanese Officers. And the question 
is, shall the heathen in its onward 
march take possession of our land, 
where every kind of religion, so called, 
is promulgated and heathen temples 
erected, in which these heathen deny 
the existence of our God and Jesus 
Christ, His Son, the Savour? Let us 
think on these things, for the heathen 
is marching on. And the heel of 
Achilles exposed. 

"The boMi ot Hn an prcMltiK Ii*rd 



Two little boys, one an American, 
very proud of his ancestors and the 
other the son of a Scotch Covenanter, 
were discussing ancestry. Said the 
American, "My father's fathers were 
all grand men, and so were my moth- 
er's fathers. They fought thro' the 
Revolution and all the wars." 

Said the little Covenanter, stoutly, 
"My mother had some ancestry to be 
proud of, but of my father's fathers, I 
know nothing, except that they fought 
like fury for Christ and they wear 
crowns for that, in the Kingdom of our 
Lord." Hurra for the Scotch Lairdie! 
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NEWSPAPERS. BOOKS AND MAG- 
AZINES RECEIVED EACH 
MONTH. 



The Kentucky State Journal, Frank- 
fort, Ky, 

The Maysville Bulletin, Maysville, 
Ky. 

The Republican, Qreenville, Ky. 

The Farmers' Home Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The Shelby Record, Shelbyville, Ky. 

The Weekly News, Frankfort, Ky. 

The Woodford Sun, Versailles, Ky. 
The Talisman, Chicago, 111. 

The National Geographic Magazine 
Washington, D. C. 

The Handbook of Leaimed Societies 
in North and South America. 

Carnegie Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 

The Oregon Agriculturist, &c., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Bibliography of American Maga- 
zines, Leipzig, Germany. 

Bulletin of the New York PubHc 
Library, Astor Lenox and Tilden 
Foundation. 

Annals of Iowa, July, 1908. Histori- 
cal Quarterly. 

The National Geographical Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 

The Oregon Agriculturist, &c., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Missouri Historical Society. Collec- 



tions for April, 1908. A splendid num- 
ber. St. Louis, Mo. 

The Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Ohio Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Quarterly. 

The New York Quarterly. 

The Virginia Public Library's Bulle- 
tin. 

Geographical Magazine. 

Saving the City's Money. By Don 
E. Mowby, A. B., Madison, Wis. 

Hutchinson, Kansas. The Salt City. 
Beautiful Pamphlet. 

A Primer of Wood Preservation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vols. I. and IL, Annual Reports of 
itbe American Historical Association. 

"A Kentucky Chronicle." 

Antoine Onilmette. A fine Biogra- 
phy, by Frank R. Glover, Chicago, 111. 

List of Works Relating to Political 
Parties in the United State, Washing- 
tan, D. C. 

Tl^e New England Genealogical and 
H^torical Register, Boston, Mass. 

American Historical Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 

Year Book of the S. A. R. for 1896. 

The Anglo-Saxon Classics, 16 vol- 
umes, London and New York. 

American Historical Review, Wash- 
iftgilon, D. C. 

The Quarteriy of the Texas State 
Historical Society, Austin, Texas. 

Historical Papers, published by the 
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Historical Society of Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C. 

Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association, in volumes, 
Washington, D. C. 

The National Geographic Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Washington Historical Quarter- 
ly, Seattle, U. S. A. 

Historical Papers of Trinity College 
Historical Sodety, Durham, N. C. 

Historical Collections of Kansas 
Historical Society, Topcka, Kansas. 

National Geographical Magazine for 
November, 1906. 

Rare books and pamphlets, Leipsig 
Germany. 

American Magazines of History, W. 
E., London, England. 

Audubon's Western Journal, 1849- 
50, with portrait from his diary. 



Very interesting and valuable, rare 
books, Edinburgli, Scotland. 
Boston Bibliography, Boston, Mass. 

DONATION. 

Poor Richard's Almanac — George M. 
Lewis. This is one of the rarest relics 
that has been contributed to the State 
Historical Society, and the Society 
thanks Mr. Lewis sincerely for his 
kindness, also, he gives us another ob- 
ject of interest in an old advertisement, 
Frankfort, Nov. 23, 1825, of a Splendid 
Book Sale, on Wednesday Evening at 
three o'clock, and at early candle light. 
D. Bradford, A Private Library of 
Valuable Books. 



W. H. French, Ohio oounty, Ken- 
tucky — Presented to Kfcntucky State 
Historical Society by D. H. French, 
Lagrange, Ky., a stone hatchet. 
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GENERAL FAYETTE HEWITT 



vYETTE HEWITT. 



..lid re- 
name in 

.lie night of 

.,.iy. He had 

iifined to his 

ic previous had 

iid to any busi- 

foundcrs of the 
Kentucky State 
1879-80, after the 
when the Society 
d, and officered, 
ring for it, under 
liarter of the So- 
aid in his power 

1, State Officer but 

■ usident of the Frankfort Na- 

IJank at that time. Upon the 

i;[tion of Hon. Jno. A. Steele as 

■iiil vice-president, he was elected 

lake his place. Later upon the 

ath of Hon. Grant Green, cashier 

r the Farmer's Bank, and first vice- 

[iresident of the Society, he was 

elected to fill the vacancy. 

He was always jealous of the rights 
of the Society, and kept guard over 
them as long as he was able to be with 
the Executive Board, and watch over 
its interests. In 1903 his name was 
placed as associate Editor of the Reg- 
ister, on its Board. 

It is therefore with more than 
usual sorrow we mourn the loss of a 
friend so true and tried, in the Society. 



It was here we learned to know him,' 
and to respect and admire him as a 
christian gentleman, a cultured writer, 
and wise counselor. 

The following biography, by a 
friend, is taken from the Kentucky 
State Journal, and is an account of his 
life that only one familiar with Gen- 
eral Hewitt's public career could 
write. 

Editor, The Register. 



NOTED EDUCATOR, 

BRAVE SOLDIER. 

General Fayette Hewitt, one of 
Frankfort's most widely known and 
highly esteemed and useful citizens, 
died last night at 1 1 :40 o'clock at his 
home on Wapping street. He was 
surrounded during his last moments 
by the members of his family, who 
were anticipating the end, but stood 
by hoping that he might make another 
gallant rally in his struggle to keep 
life in the body. The end, however, 
came peacefully, as he appeared to 
doze into a slumber. He was con- 
scious almost to the last, and during 
yesterday he seemed to be better 
than usual. Although there was no 
hope for his ultimate recovery, the 
members of his family believed that 
he would improve and live many 
months longer. With the true Cris- 
tian spirit which made his life so 
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cheerful, sweet and gentle, General 
Hewitt bore his suffering, waiting pa- 
tietnly for the end to come. 

He realized that he could never get 
well, because of his advanced age. 
Several months ago General Hewitt 
misjudged a step, while entering the 
bathroom at his residence, and falling, 
struck himself. He was painfully in- 
jured and has been gradually getting 
weaker, and declining in health since. 
He has been on the verge of death 
several times during the last few 
months, and more than once it has 
been reported that he was not ex- 
pected to survive the day or night. 
With the same courage that he dis- 
played in the battles of the Confeder- 
acy, be fought off death until he was 
so weak that he could hardly speak 
above a whisper. 

He is survived by his nephew, 
Frank Hewitt, his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Virgil Hewitt, and his niece. 
Miss Chastain. General Hewitt it is 
understood, died in comfortable cir- 
cumstances; but was so generous and 
kind that he did not leave the large 
fortune that a man of his brains and 
energy might have left, had he placed 
money making above doing good. 

Gen. Fayette Hewitt was bom in 
Hardin county, Kentucky, and reared 
chiefly in Elizabeth town, as the family 
removed to that place when he was 
two or three years old. His father, 
who was long the principal of the 
academy in that town, was a man of 
eminent scholarly attainments, and 
devoted to literary pursuits. He early 
instilled into the son a fondness of 
study and love of books. The conse- 
quence was that his naturally sensi- 
tive and retiring disposition was in- 



dulged to such an extent that he be- 
came almost a confirmed recluse, even 
in the days of his boyhood — averse to 
company, utterly wanting in the in- 
clination to the hilarity and sport that 
usually characterizes boys. Outdoor 
pleasures, he had none. Hunting, 
skating, fishing, swimming, horseman- 
ship — of these he absolutely knew less 
than of the Olmypic games and the 
pastimes of a Roman holiday. So- 
ciety had little charms for him. His 
sensibilities were painfully acute, and 
are forcibly described by a remark 
one made respecting his feelings when 
first entering upon active life, to the 
effect that he was as sensitive as a 
skinned man among the furze bushes. 

Though his retired, sedentary life 
was no doubt deleterious to health, 
and prevented that superior physical 
development which he might otherwise 
have enjoyed, it was not without pro- 
portionately favorable results as re- 
garded the unfolding of the powers 
of the mind and an uncommon degree 
of culture. At the early age of six- 
teen he had gone through the usual 
college curriculum of languages, math- 
ematics, and the minor incidental 
studies; and during the next year he 
devoted some time to natural science 
and history. 

Circumstances now began to trans- 
pire to wean him away from the soli- 
tude of the private library and the 
quiet companionship of books alone. 
His father died when he was seven- 
ten years old, and he awoke to the real- 
ization that life was full of duties and 
responsibilities for all. He was the 
oldest of four sons, and besides these 
and his mother there were two female 
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relatives, all of whom were now to 
look to him, and were in a great 
measure dependent upon him. He 
was offered a position as principal of 
the academy of which his father had 
charge, and he accepted it. Though 
he had never been put to business of 
any kind, he deemed it his duty not 
only to provide for the material wants 
of the family, but to complete the ed- 
ucation of his brothers and assist in 
the formation of their moral charac- 
ters as well. In pursuance of this no- 
ble purpose, he took charge of the 
school and for eight years discharged 
the important trust. Among others 
who grew up and completed their 
scholastic course under his tuition, 
were his brothers and thus the first 
great obligation of his life was fully 
met. 

His health now began seriously to 
suffer in consequence of such assidu- 
ous application, and he gave up the 
school and went to Louisiana with the 
hope of improving his physical condi- 
dition. He remained in that State 
two years, when he was appointed by 
Postmaster General Joe Holt to a po- 
sition in his department. ' He repaired 
to Washington and stayed there until 
March, 1861, when, hearing that Ken- 
tucky would not take such action as 
he desired, or, if she did, that it would 
be too late for practical purposes, 
looking either to her own defense or 
the assistance of the South, he re- 
signed his position and went to Vir- 
ginia to engage in the war. The Post- 
master General of the Confederate 
States learned of his whereabouts and 
immediately telegraphed him, desir- 
ing his assistance in getting the 



new department in working order. 
He accordingly repaired to Montgom- 
ery, received an appointment and 
went earnestly to work. When the 
department had been put in successful 
operation, he resigned his place; and 
having entered the army about the first 
of December, 1861, was appointed As- 
sistant Adjutant General, P. A. C. A., 
with the rank of Captain, and ordered 
January, 1862, to Trans-Mississippi for 
duty with General Albert Pike com- 
manding Department of Indiana Ter- 
ritory. 

He remained in that department first 
with General Pike, then with Generals 
Hindman, Holmes and Walker, until 
February, 1863, at which time he was 
ordered to report to General Breckin- 
ridge. After serving a short time on 
the staff of the latter officer, he was 
ordered to the Kentucky Brigade for 
temporary duty with General Helm, 
the Assistant Adjutant General who 
had [.reviously been with him being 
absent. He went with the command 
to Mississippi and fought at Jackson, 
and thence back to Tennessee and 
fought at Chickamauga, and in fact 
in every one of the subsequent en- 
gagements, as he was never absent 
but a short time on a few occasions 
when he was sick and no fighting was 
going on. 

It is pertinent to refer to a remark 
by an officer of the Fifth Kentucky 
relative to his conduct on July 2, 1864, 
at a critical juncture, noted in an ac- 
count of the battle. 

"The nature of the ground," said 
the gentleman, "and the furious recep- 
tion with which we were met, as soon 
as *^»'* ^^derals caught sight of us. 
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matter asked Hewitt to assume charge, 
of the accounts and urge payment by 
the general government. He found 
it necessary to rearrange the vouch- 
ers, making much of the arrangement 
anew. He gathered evidence from all 
quarters of the country, obtained affi- 
davits and statements of every officer 
of any prominence in the Western 
army, from Gen. Sherman down to 
quartermaster and commissaries gen- 
erally. He succeeded in collecting al- 
most the entire claim, there being a 
comparatively small balance unadjust- 
ed when he resigned his office — the 
difficulty not arising from the provi- 
sions of the law, but from the enforce- 
ment from the arbitrary and unreas- 
onable rules of the treasury depart- 
ment. 

He served as Quartermaster-General 
under Gov. Stevenson, Gov. Leslie and 
Gov. McCreary, resigning in 1876, 
when* he returned to Elizabethtown to 
resume his profession. 

By the death of a brother who lived 
in Louisville, he was compelled to go 
to that city in 1877, where he spent 
some time in settling up his brother's 
unfinished business. 

In 1879 he was elected Auditor of 
the State, entering upon the duties 
January, 1880. He was re-elected in 
1884. and again in 1888, each of the 
two times virtually without opposi- 
tion in his own party. He was noted 
for the constant and laborious atten- 
tion he gave to his duties. He reor- 
ganized the office, and the laws that 
were recommended and written by him 
before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, were the system under which the 
revenue of the State was collected. 



He did not serve out the last 
Auditor, but resigned Nove: 
1889, to accept the position 
dent of the State Nation 
which position he occupied 
ouslv until three weeks sinci 
resigned because of growi 
ness. The bank became ( 
most substantial of Frankf' 
ing institutions. 

His general character, b 
and public, may be gathe 
ference, from the precedii^ 
his career. The war, h 
on a certain occasion, 
sense, at least, a bless- 
since it forced him in ( 
men, broke up his old 1 
elusion, and gave him a ' 
of humanity, and a m* 
tone of mind. His pr 
furnished abundant evi 
fact that though his ea^ 
spent in almost perfect .^ 
but books for his com] 
are usually considered 
to the true knowledg< 
things, he had a min 
practical cast, and a n 
to anything to which h( 
tion. Contemplating 1. 
acter of the student. ^ 
man of elegant tastes, 
beautiful appreciatic. 
charms of the soul, 
contaminated by dei 
groveling instincts, o 
and on the other the 
the government offic 
dier who passed un 
in reputation, in mor 
all the dangers and 
attended upon the f 
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<^{ Frankfort. The funeral party will 

this city this morning for Eliz- 

. II where Gen, Hewitt will be 



iirdy, of Louisville were also present. 
The Chancel was decorated with 
flowers, tributes of memory to this 
esteemed citizen who is no more. 
There has not been a funeral in this 
city in years where there were so 
many flowers seen. The active pall- 
bearers were Col. Charles E. Hodge, 
Col. Henry George, William Grayot, 
Henry Ware, Capt. W. F. Dandridge 
and L. E. Marshall. The honorary 
pall-bearers were the State National 
Bank officials, the Vestry of the 
Church and ten or fifteen other citizens 



.-Dlutions the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society. 

A called meeting of the Executive 
Committee Kentucky State Historical 
Society, was held at the residence of 
Mrs, Jennie C. Morton, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Society, at 4 o'clock, 
on Wednesday, January 27th. This 
meeting was held, that formal official 
notice might be taken of the death of 
Gen. Fayette Hewitt, First vice-presi- 
dent of the Society. Upon motion of 
Prof, G. C. Downing, the remarks of 
Mr. W, W, Longmoor were directed 
to be set forth in the form of a Reso- 
lution and were in part as follows : 

Resolution. 

"In the passing away of Gen. Fay- 
ette Hewitt, the Commonwealth has 
lost one of its most distinguished citi- 
zens. The Kentucky State Historical 
Society, an officer, who has ever had 
its best interests at heart, and this 
community a friend. 

Nearly fifty years ago, it was given 
to this nation that they pass through 
a period of travail. 

Devastating war laid waste to a part 
of this fair land. All the passions that 
sway men's souls united in the great 
sacrifice and from out the ashes there 
sprang a set of men, tempered by the 
fire of experience, true as steel. These 
men are passing away from us, and to 
those who know their worth and love 
them, each death recorded adds a 
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-weight of woe, and one of these was 
Fayette Hewitt. 

Patriotism with him, was not a mere 
rhetorical expression, but a deep seat- 
ed, passionate i nstinct. Kindness, 
with him was not incidental, but an 
ever present beneficent influence. 

Truth shone in his countenance and 
lighted the way through all the days 
of his life. 

This man passed through youth's 
inexperience and manhood's tempta- 
tions untouched by the soiled fingers 
of indulgence. The unbridled license 
of war's brutal reign, and the tempta- 
tions that assailed those who sit in 
high places, knew him not. In youth, 
and in manhood, as soldier and as 
teacher, as State official, as banker, as 
citi'zen and friend, this man's life 
seems blameless, not in the manner 
of innocuous inaction, not as the un- 
thinking clod, but blameless, as he 
who fights for truth, wears the white 
armor of purity and weilds the bright 
sword of intelligence." 

Upon motion of Miss Sallie Jackson, 
seconded by Miss Eliza Overton, the 
Secretary directed to purchase a suit- 
able floral tribute and further directed 
to notify the family of the deceased of 
action taken at this meeting. 



THE STATE FLAG. 

We have received many inquiries in 
regard to the State Flag of Kentucky. 
The seal of Kentucky, may be found 
in the January Register, 1903, the au- 
thentic history of its design and adop- 
tion, page 31. 

This information is taken from "The 
Statute Law of Kentucky, Book 1, 
page 136. Seal approved Dec. 20, 
1792. Governor Isaac Shelby direct- 
ing the design. 

The Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have what they 
call a State flag. It is a deep blue 
field, bordered with gold fringe, with 
handsome gold cords and tassels. In 
the center is the seal of the State in 
colors. 

We have often been written to for 
authority for the statement, that Ken- 
tucky had a State flag. It is presumed 
that it would have been ordered about 
the time the seal was accepted, but we 
find no authority for it in the statutes. 
The present Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Kentucky, who has looked this 
question up several times, tells us there 
is no specified State fiag ; but the Regi- 
mental flag of the State. It has a blue 
field, with the seal of Kentucky in the 
center, in colors; as represented by the 
flag of the D. A. R. Society.— J. C. M. 
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t the State advanced with in- 
rapidity, and soon outstripped 
upply of the means of grace. 
; idy-mindedness , infidelity, and 
-ipation, threatened to deluge the 
..nd, and sweep away all vestiges of 
piety and morality. The population 
of Kentucky was 73,677, in 1790. The 
overflow of immigration that then set 
in increased it to 222,955, in 1800; a 
daily inflow for ten years of about 
400, from Virginia and adjacent States 
mainly. One would suppose that with 
this contribution from the old Colo- 
nies, there would have been enough 
communicants of the diflFerent popular 
churches, to have given a proportion- 
ate increase of both clerical and lay 
members to the respective religious 
bodies in the West. But so occupied 
were those with home-building, and 
with other worldly interests and di- 
versions, that few of the new settlers 
identified themselves with the churches 
of their former faith. This is illus- 
trated in the statistics of the different 
religious orders. The membership of 
the Methodist Church of 1808 in 1792, 
actually decreased to 1741 in 1800. 
These years of declension immediately 
followed the death of John Wesley, 
the Patriarchal Head and Founder of 
the Order, and the notable schism of 
O'Kelley and a large following in Vir- 
ginia and the South and West, divid- 
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The First Camp-Meetmg. 



Religious history makes mention of 
several revivals, occurring, especially 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, in 
America, . which were attended with 
phenomena indicating change and re- 
adjustment of thought and institution- 
al life in the realm of religion. Re- 
vivals were common enough, and are 
not unusual in our own day; but only 
those which were attended with extra- 
ordinary and apparently preternatural 
causes and incidents, significant 
enough to perplex the casuist, and to 
engage the pen of the historian, in- 
terest us at present 

The last decade of the 18th century 
witnessed an alarming declension in 
the spiritual and moral conditions of 
the people of the new Great West; 
Kentucky, Ohio and Tennessee being 
then the frontiers of settlement and 
civilization. Historians, both secular 
and ecclesiastic, have given promi- 
nence to this event, and to a discussion 
of the causes and effects apparent in 
the social, industrial and political 
circles of the day. 

The very able historian of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Kentucky, tells us 
that, on the eve of the 19th century, 
notwithstanding the increase of min- 
isters and churches, the prospect was 
sufficiently gloomy to appal both the 
christian and the patriot, through 
causes which were obvious. The pop- 



ulation of the State advanced with in- 
credible rapidity, and soon outstripped 
the supply of the means of grace. 
Worldy-mindedness , infidelity, and 
dissipation, threatened to deluge the 
land, and sweep away all vestiges of 
piety and morality. The population 
of Kentucky was 73,677, in 1790. The 
overflow of immigration that then set 
in increased it to 222,955, in 1800; a 
daily inflow for ten years of about 
400, from Virginia and adjacent States 
mainly. One would suppose that with 
this contribution from the old Colo- 
nies, there would have been enough 
communicants of the diflFerent popular 
churches, to have given a proportion- 
ate increase of both clerical and lay 
members to the respective religious 
bodies in the West. But so occupied 
were those with home-building, and 
with other worldly interests and di- 
versions, that few of the new settlers 
identified themselves with the churches 
of their former faith. This is illus- 
trated in the statistics of the different 
religious orders. The membership of 
the Methodist Church of 1808 in 1792, 
actually decreased to 1741 in 1800. 
These years of declension immediately 
followed the death of John Wesley, 
the Patriarchal Head and Founder of 
the Order, and the notable schism of 
O'Kelley and a large following in Vir- 
ginia and the South and West, divid- 
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Europe the spirit of Democracy with 
War, our French allies bore back to 
which they had become leavened; but 
unfortunately they indoctrinated their 
new Democracy with the spirit of open 
and avowed infidelity. Infidelity and 
irreligion pervaded both the politics 
and literature of the French people. 

Unconscious of the mad excesses 
and anarchies into which the French 
Revolution was leading; many sym- 
pathising friends in America were 
swept from their safe moorings in their 
admiration for their comrades strug- 
gling for liberty against combined 
Europe. A natural feeling of friendship 
for France, our recent ally, was 
strengthened by a deep-seated resent- 
ment against England for arming and 
turning loose against the frontiersmen 
the horrors of the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife. 

The JefFersonian Democracy, under 
its ablest leaders, as Breckenridge, 
Garrard, Johnson, and others, organ- 
ized Democratic societies at Lexing- 
ton, Paris and Georgetown, upon the 
principles of the Jacobin Clubs, the 
character of which was violent and ex- 
treme. They warmly advocated an 
alliance with France, and sided with 
Genet, the French minister, in his at- 
tempt to involve this country in a war 
with Spain ; and, as affirmed in our his- 
tories, gave countenance to the of- 
ficers designated by Genet, to enlist 
an army of two thousand men under 
the command of George Rogers Clark, 
to capture New Orleans. French sen- 
timent pervaded and absorbed the 
Western people, and with it rapidly 
spread the virus of infidelity. A morbid 
demand sprung up for infidel litera- 



ture, and it came to be a common re- 
mark that the works of Voltaire, 
Paine, and other infidel authors, were 
more frequently found in the private 
libraries, than were Bibles and hymn- 
books. In the language of the distin- 
guished Presbyterian historian. Dr. 
Davidson: "By the close of the cen~ 
tury, a decided majority of the people 
were reported to be infidels ; and as in- 
fidelity is the prolific parent of vice, 
the whole country was remarkable for 
lawless vice and dissipation. A mel- 
ancholy spectacle is presented. We 
behold infidelity and vice combined 
rolling their turbid tide over the land ; 
while the Church, which should have 
been erecting barriers to arrest its 
progress, is either benumbed by 
worldliness, or wasting her energies 
in frivolous disputes." 

Another writer, a co-temporary, and 
a prominent actor upon the theater of 
these events, says in his memoirs: 
Apathy in religious societies appeared 
everywhere to an alarming degree. 
Not only the power of religion had dis~ 
appeared, but also the very form of it 
was waning fast away; and continued 
so till the beginning of the next cen« 
tury. It was in the midst of this 
spiritual coma into which the churches 
and the people had fallen, after years 
of languishing decadence of religious 
life, that the hearts of many disciples 
of the Master were cheered and glad- 
dened with the intelligence that suc- 
cessful revivals were being held in the 
Cumberland country, bordering Ten- 
nessee, then the extreme frontier of 
the Western settlements. Along with 
this intelligence came the reports of 
many conversions; and of multitudes 
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brought under conviction; strangely 
affected by uncontrollable excitement 
with bodily exercises, paroxysmal hys- 
teria, and trance stages, something 
very new and awe-inspiring to the 
people. 

The story of this abrupt awakening 
out of the long torpor, to the begin- 
nings of the Great Revival, and its se- 
quel of bearings on the religious 
thought and life of our age since, are 
fully told in our current histories. 

In the Autumn of 1796, Rev. James 
McGready removed from Orange 
county, North Carolina, to the Cum- 
berland settlements in Kentucky, and 
took pastorial charge of three Pres- 
byterian congregations, known as 
Gasper and Muddy and Red rivers in 
Logan county. Rev. McGready 
brought with him a reputation for the 
bold and uncompromising manner 
with which he was accustomed to de- 
nounce sin in all its forms, and to re- 
prove the sinner with warnings of the 
awfulness of the wrath of God, and 
judgment to come. He had incurred 
the lesentment, with threats of vio- 
lence, from certain lawless and un- 
godly characters in the community 
in which he preached in North Caro- 
lina, for the severity of his censures 
from the pulpit Some of his old par- 
ishioners, moving west, persuaded him 
to settle in their midst, and become 
again their pastor. 

McGready was a man of impressive 
personality, and unique in his style of 
preaching. Tall of stature, and large 
and angular of frame, with a small 
piercing eye, set beneath a rugged 
brow, and with a sombre mien, he com- 
manded attention at once. He preached 



with great vehemence and earnestness, 
and was wonderfully gifted in his de- 
scriptive powers, and a rude eloquence 
that moved and swayed audiences, 
though little adorned with the graces 
of rhetoric. Such is but an imperfect 
sketch of the man for whom it is 
claimed that he established the first 
Camp-Meeting ; and that he was the 
founder of the Cumberland Presb3rter- 
ian Church. It was not long before 
his impassioned preaching produced 
effects, evidences of which were mani- 
fest in the general concern among his 
hearers, on the subject of experimental 
religion. Regeneration, faith and re- 
pentance were his favorite topics. As 
he himself tells in his "Narrative of 
the Revivavl": "Many seekers came 
to him with the inquiries: "Is religion 
a sensible thing? If I were converted, 
would I feel it and know it?" 

During 1797 and 1798, McGready 
prosecuted his mission work with 
great zeal, conducting a number of 
revivals attended with many conver- 
sions. He was an ordained minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, and 
trained in the orderly methods of that 
venerable body. But his enthusiasm 
and zeal to preach the gospel to all the 
world, led him to break away from the 
restraints of traditional standards. 
Some of his conservative brethren in 
the ministry disapproved of his 
methods as attended with too much 
excitement and disorder, thus inter- 
rupting the work for a season. As 
yet there had appeared nothing very 
unusual or extraordinary in the exer- 
cises to be accounted for. In 1799, 
measures were taken to resume the re- 
vival work. Appointments were made 
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for sacramental meetings of days con- 
tinuance, to be held one at each of the 
churches west of Green river, includ- 
ing the Cumberland settlements, on 
which occasions, the Lord's Supper 
was spread for the Lord's people. 
The kealous pastor, to further interest, 
prepared a written covenant binding 
his flock to observe a Monthly Fast, a 
Twilight concert of Prayer, and a Sun- 
rise concert ; often renewed after in 
revivals. 

The revival work progressed with 
the usual excitement and exercises in 
the opening season of 1799. So pro- 
nounced was the sentiment, that the 
local ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church were soon divided into parties, 
the "Revival" party, composed of Mc- 
Gready, Hodge, McGhee, McAdow 
and Rankin, and the "Anti-Revival" 
party led by Craighead and Balch. The 
sacramental solemnities, usually begun 
on Friday and held over till Monday, 
or later in the week, were attracting 
great assemblages of people, who came 
from great distances, in wagons or 
other vehicles, and on horseback, many 
bringing provisions and camping on 
the ground, when they could not be 
accommodated by the hospitalities of 
the neighbors. Early in July, the 
meeting was held at the Red River 
church ; McGready, Rankin, Hodge 
and William McGhee, conducting the 
services. The preaching and exhorta- 
tions were animated, and the audience 
moved to deep emotion expressed in 
tears and sighs, until Monday. On 
this day Rev. John McGhee, a Metho- 
dist preacher, experienced in revival 
work, and overflowing with the zeal 
and enthusiasm that had long char- 



acterized the ministers of his order, 
was invited to occupy the pulpit. 
Revs. John and William McGhee were 
brothers, they began the work of their 
ministries in North Carolina; and 
though the older was ordained in the 
Methodist faith, and the younger in 
that of the Presbyterian Church, so 
great was the affection of each to the 
other that they had continued for years 
preaching together in uninterrupted 
harmony, bearing westward the Cross 
of the Master, and with the glad mes- 
sage of the Gospel. 

Rev. John McGhee had trained his 
younger, confiding brother William in 
the methods, and imparted to him the 
enthusiasm, which so distinguished 
John Wesley and Whitfield in their 
day, and which had continued to make 
of the disciples of Wesley the most 
successful missionary propagandists 
of modern times. The Presbyterian 
clergymen, trained to strict conformity 
with the written and traditional stand- 
ards of their Church, and accustomed 
to respect the proprieties of order and 
discipline in all the ordinances of wor- 
ship, were unprepared for the expedi- 
ents and methods that might be re- 
sorted to, and the dynamic forces that 
might be employed, to excite the emo- 
tional and sensory nature of man to 
paroxysms of passion beyond the con- 
trol of his will. 

On Monday at Red River, Rev. 
Hodge had preached an appealing ser- 
mon, followed by copious tears and 
shouting in the congregation. The 
further ministries were left with the 
McGhee brothers, the unusual excite- 
ment so disturbing McGready, Hodge 
and Rankin, that they left the house 
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Spirit/"' bearing assurance of pardon 
to penitents, and warning sinners of 
the wrath to come." 

As further related in John McGhee's 
letter, the revival at Red River was 
soon followed by sacramental appoint- 
ments at Muddy river, three miles east 
of Russellville ; at Cumberland Ridge, 
ten miles west of Gallatin, Tennessee; 
and Desha's, near Cumberland river. 
The news of the phenomal agitations 
and exerises at Red River had quickly 
spread through the Green river and 
Cumberland settlements, and people 
came by the thousands in carriages, 
wagons, and on horse back, with prep- 
arations to camp on the ground for 
days, until the end. 

Each of the three meetings named 
above, were attended by from three to 
seven thousand people, coming from 
distances of fifty to one hundred miles; 
and, by the Methodist writers, are very 
properly designated Camp-Meetings; 
the first of which was that at Muddy 
River, in Logan county. What seem- 
ed a favorable eflFect of the wide- 
spreading religious awakening, was 
that the sectarian and party lines were 
lost sight of, and a spirit of fraternal 
unity and love pervaded all. Presby- 
teians and Methodists, and some Bap- 
tists on invitations freely extended, 
participated in the ministries and 
union services in happy harmony; 
though the Baptists holding close com- 
munion views generally, were more re- 
served in union affiliations. 

Again McGhee writes of the last 
three meetings: "The people prayed, 
and the power of God attended. There 
were great cries for mercy." 

"The night scenes were truly awful. 



The Camp-ground was well illumi- 
nated. The people were diflferently 
exercised all over the ground, some ex- 
horting, some shouting, some praying, 
and some crying for mercy, while 
others lay as dead or wounded men on 
the ground. Some of the spiritually 
woimded fled to the woods, and their 
groans could be heard through the sur- 
rounding groves, as the groans of dy- 
ing men. 

"The people fell before the word like 
corn before a storm of wind ; and many 
rose from the dust with Divine glory 
shining in their countenances, break- 
ing forth in volleys of exhortations. 
Amongst them were some small home- 
bred boys, who spoke with the tongue, 
eloquence, and wisdom of the learned; 
and truly they were learned, for they 
were taught of God. Some of the 
rigid conformist cried disorder and 
confusion. But there were none 
harmed by violence or disorder. Wo- 
men laid their sleepings children at 
the roots of the trees, while hundreds 
of all ages, sexes, and colors, were 
stretched on the ground in the agonies 
of conviction, as dead people; and 
thousands day and night, were crowd- 
ing around them and passing to and 
fro; yet nobody was hurt. 

Typical revivals in Camp-Meeting 
form once introduced spread like a 
forest fire. The woods and the paths 
seemed alive with people, as vividly 
described by one ; and the numbers re- 
ported as attending seem almost in- 
credible. The laborer quitted his task ; 
age snatched his crutch; youth forgot 
his pastime; the cattle were turned to 
forage abroad ; the plow was left in the 
furrow ; the deer enjoyed a respite up- 
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on the mountains; business was sus- 
pended ;dwelings were deserted ; whole 
communities were emptied; bold 
hunters and sober matrons, young 
men, maidens, and little children, 
flocked to the center of attraction. 

The union meetings soon were* 
known as "General Camp-Meetings." 
The Methodist early taking part in the 
revivals, before long gave a decided 
turn both to the measures and doctrinal 
views leading on these occasions. The 
Presbyterian gospellers led by Mc- 
Gready, readily adopted their success- 
ful methods, warmed up with their im- 
passioned enthusiasm, and preached 
with them their Armenian view of the 
Gospel for the salvation of all the 
world. Though each denomination 
sometimes operated apart, the more 
general method was to hold them as 
General Camp-Meetings, for the joint 
participation of all, whether Presby- 
terian, Methodist or Baptist. Such 
crowds flocked to the sacraments, as 
the appointed meetings were called, 
that accommodations could not be pro- 
cured; they therefore came in wagons 
and other vehicles, loaded with pro- 
visions, and many with improvised 
tents, prepared for camping for days. 
Such was the origin of the Camp- 
Meeting in a sparsely settled country, 
the convenience of emergency. So well 
adapted was it for the field-mission 
evangelism of the Methodist ministry, 
that it was readily adopted and made 
institutional with that religious body, 
as an expedient for drawing together 
great audiences of people to whom 
they dispensed the Word of Life; it 
yet survives as a Methodist institu- 
tion. 



McGready, in his "Narrative of the 
Revival," has to say of the preter- 
natural phenomena of the exercises at 
the Red River meeting: "That they 
exceeded everything his eye had ever 
beheld upon earth, and to which all that 
had preceded was but an introduction, 
as a few drops before a mighty rain." 
He insists that the first Camp-Meeting 
was held under his appointment at 
Gasper, in Logan county, in July 1800; 
of which occasion he had widely cir- 
culated the information before, and 
had urged the people to come pre- 
pared to camp on the ground, thus at- 
tracting an assemblage of six or seven 
thousand people. This was a great 
Camp-Meeting, but not the first, Mc- 
Ghee was correct in mentioning a 
number held the year before, but none 
perhaps so largely attended. 

So wide-spread was the religious 
awakening, and so infectious was the 
emotional excitement, that the revival 
spirit, and the new devices with it, 
were soon prevailing in the settlements 
south of Kentucky around Nashville, 
and extending to East Tennessee, and 
the Carolinas; the Methodists every- 
where zealously promoting the work, 
and imparting their own enthusiasm 
to the ministers of other denomina- 
tions. 

The contemporary historian of the 
pioneer Methodist church, Rev. Jessee 
Lee, thus describes the device and out- 
lay for the institutional Camp-Meeting 
with which he was very familiar. We 
select the days, and lay out two to five 
acres of ground, in an oblong square, 
two or three hundred yards in length, 
sufficient for all the tents. The front 
of the tents are on a line on each side, 
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and at the ends. Back of the tents, we 
leave space for vehicles, whether they 
be wagons, carts, or riding carriages, 
so that every tent may have its own 
carriage convenient. Just back of the 
carriages we have the horses tied and 
fed. Before the tents we generally 
have the fires for cooking, and to help 
give light at night to those who are 
walking about the camp. We have 
stages erected for preaching, usually 
one at each end of the enclosure; and 
seats to accommodate the people in at- 
tendance, the women on one side, the 
men on the other. We have the en- 
closure within the tents illuminated at 
night with lighted candles, which we 
fix to the stages, the trees, and other 
places prepared. These candles, often 
over one hundred in view at once, with 
the light of the fires, make the nights 
almost as brilliant as day, and add 
greatly to the solemnity of the meet- 
ing. A patrol watch of a suffiicent 
number of men, walk all night through 
and around the camp to prevent law- 
lessness or disorder. In our religious 
exercises at day-dawn a person walks 
around the camp in front of the tents, 
blowing a trumpet, giving notice to 
arise from bed ; about ten minutes after 
the trumpet is blown again with one 
long blast, upon which the people be- 
gin to pray in their tents, or at their 
tent-doors. 

At sun-rise a sermon is preached, 
followed by breakfast. We have 
preaching again at ten o'clock, and 
dine about one. We preach again at 
three o'clock, and eat supper at sun- 
set, followed by preaching at candle- 
light. The meetings usually begin on 
Friday, and continue three to six days ; 



and sometimes through the nights, the 
people engaged in singing, praying, ex- 
horting and preaching without cessa- 
tion. 

With the infection and spread of ex- 
citement from the marvelous causes, 
the people of the Green and 
Cumberland river communities, who, 
but a year or two before, were almost 
impassive to religious impressions, 
were suddenly awakened to an intense 
and absorbing interest in the matter 
of saving themselves and the souls of 
others. Religion was the common 
theme, as well as the common concern, 
of the great masses. Naturally the 
new and strange display of what ap- 
peared to be super-natural phenomena, 
prostrating the strong and weak to 
earth in convulsions, or to lie for 
hours in unconscious trances; causing 
others to break forth in involuntary 
cries of joy, or of grief and terror; and 
others still to sing and dance in rap- 
turous measures of praise to God ; or to 
jerk and sway the body and limbs in 
violent contortions to and fro — all ex- 
cited the curiosity, and led to much 
surmise and speculation as to the na- 
ture and causes. 

These experiences of emotional ex- 
citement and overpowering hysteria 
were new to these people and to most 
of the ministers; but others of the 
latter well knew that similar emotional 
phenomena had attended revival work 
in the Atlantic States, in England and 
elsewhere. One has but to read the 
"Journals" of Wesley and Whitfield, 
for the years preceding and after the 
middle of the 18th century, to find de- 
scriptions of revivals held by them, at- 
tended with all the emotional excite- 
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*-*ie little town seat of Logan 
^^^^ men who became of note, 
Edwards and McLean of 
reathitt, Morehead, John J. 
^» Governors of Kentucky; 
^rnor of Florida ; Crittenden, 
of Arkansas; Bibb, Hise and 
Justice of the Appellatte 
' -^ajor General Boyle, and Sur- 
^eral McReynolds; of the U. 
-■ . -^» and others as distinguished. 
^Ali^rit a record could be made of 
^idents of Danville, Bardstown, 
^^^^^^, Frankfort, and other coun- 
^^ ^s of the State. Indeed this era 
'^'ty-five years may be entitled 
^^^ ^^^Icien Age of Intellectual De- 
^^^^rit for the Commonwealth; 
illustrious with its Clays, Breck- 
Marshalls, Wickliffes, Har- 
-RoAAran, Daviess, Nicholas, Dud- 
Johnsons, Shelby, Taylors, Mc- 
^lls, Crittendens, and a hundred 
Avorthy and famed. 
Great Revival did not therefore 
itself in the West, to an igno- 
credulous people; nor did 
^^r revivals do so in New England, 
sacramental and revival Camp- 
'^^^^^ing's west of Green river and in 
tile Cumberland country reached their 
elitna.3c in 1800 and 1801. The people 
^^ "tViis entire section, recently awaken- 
^<i oiat of a deadly spiritual torpor, 
'^'vere deeply stirred and in commotion 
ixpon the subject of religion. It was 
Tiot: u.tiusual for crowds of from three 
t:o seven thousand people to assemble, 
at tVie sacramental appointments, ten 
oi which were held in the circuit of 
:M:cGready's preaching, in 1800. 

But it was destined that a new and 
larger theater of operations should be 
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sought, and that the stom 
excitement and agitation 
transferred from the Cumbe 
tiers, to the Blue-Grass i 
Central Kentucky, and aero 
Thrilling stories had been I 
of the great spiritual awake 
far West. At the General 
at Baltimore, in 1800, Bisho 
ever vigilant to avail hin 
opportunity, appointed a oc 
and tried preachers of ttie 
Church, under the lead o 
Kendree, afterwards BisHca 
Burke, with the special rn 
West and occupy Centr^ 
and to thoroughly evang^^ 
the adjacent country. 

The Methodist gosp^- 
upon their work with tlx^; 
zeal and enthusiasm. A. -^^ 
cussful revivals of th^ — 
order were held by tVv^^ 
tumn and Spring of tVx 
Bishops Ashbury and 
selves visiting Kentix 
a Conference at 
County. 

Many reports 
Grass people as to 
vival work going 
settlements, and tVx 
favor of religion 
through persons 
and a deep and cv\^^^ 
ready pervading 
tation of a tidal 
and excitement ^ 
ing that sectio^^" 
Methodist pre^ ^ 
union and goo^ 
all, infected the 
bytenan and Br^ 
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ment and exercises of hystericai parox- 
ysms, similar to those of our "Great 
Revival." The latter at Nottingham, 
Pennsylvania, "believed he had 12,000 
hearers;" hundreds of whom cried out 
so as to drown his voice, fainted away, 
or fell into convulsions and trances. 
Such emotional eflFects were common 
under the preaching of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, of Northhampton ; and of Erks- 
kine, Watson, Davenport, and others, 
who sincerely believed them to be evi- 
dences of the immanent "Divine Pres- 
ence" in the person and agency of the 
Holy Spirit in conversion. 

Benedict in his History of the Bap- 
tists, notes a great revival of that peo- 
ple, on James River, West Virginia, in 
1785, during which great numbers fell 
prostrate on the floor, some losing the 
use of their limbs. No distinct articula- 
tion could be heard a few feet away, 
screams, groans, shouts of grief or joy, 
with convulsive paroxysms were heard 
through the vast assemblies. 

In 1790, Bishop Asbury, the Wesley 
of Methodism in America, made his 
first visit to Kentucky, escorted 
through Cumberland Gap by an armed 
bodyguard of laymen and preachers. 
He held a first Conference at Master- 
son's Station, five miles east of Lexing- 
ton; following which, he preached to 
the backwoodsmen. In his Journal, he 
says : "The loghouse was crowded day 
and night, and often the floor was cov- 
ered with the slain of the Lord, and the 
house and woods resounded with the 
shouting." In the same connection. 
Bishop Asbury says in his Journal: 
"On our route, I saw the graves of 
twenty-four immigrants in one camp, 
massacred a few nights before by the 



Indians." Thus the Gospel and the 
gun blazed the way of civilization 
along the famous "Wilderness Road," 
into Kentucky. 

We have seen that the super-natural 
and extraordinary exercises of revival 
scenes, were peculiar to no denomina- 
tion, and to no creed system, Calvinists 
and Armenians; Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and other Protestant 
orders were engulfed, at times, in the 
cateclysms of paroxysmal emotions. 
Once the enthusiasm and exhortatory 
pleadings from the pulpit, falling like 
sparks amid tinder, kindled a flame of 
irrepressible feeling, the eflFect be- 
came contagious. In some form of 
hysteria, the excitement spread from 
the first aflFected, to others present, 
until scores or hundreds of an assem- 
bly ^.\ ere overcome with bodily convul- 
sions, unconscious trances, or other 
hysteriacl agitations. 

The emotional mania seemed irre- 
sistibly infectious, and borne from one 
meeting to the next, and widening 
from one community to another, soon 
became epidemic and all-pervading 
through-out the whole country. Nor 
were these eflFects confined to the ig- 
norant, the weak, the credulous. As one 
eye-witness testifies: "The moral, the 
cultured and refined; the giddy and 
profane; the durnk and the dissolute; 
the infidel and blasphemer; the poor 
and the rich; all were brought down 
by the spirit of the Almighty to for- 
sake all else in this world for their 
sour*: salvation." As typical of the in- 
telligence and high character of the 
pioneers of this large and fertile region 
west of Green river, in the first quarter 
of the century, there resided at Rus- 
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sellville, the little town seat of Logan 
county, such men who became of note, 
as G»>vernors Edwards and McLean of 
Illinois; Breathitt, Morehead, John J. 
Crittenden, Governors of Kentucky; 
Call, Governor of Florida; Crittenden, 
Governor of Arkansas; Bibb, Hise and 
Ewing, Justice of the Appellatte 
Court, Major General Boyle, and Sur- 
geon-General McReynolds; of the U. 
S. Army, and others as distinguished. 
As brilliant a record could be made of 
the residents of Danville, Bardstown, 
Lexington, Frankfort, and other coun- 
tv towns of the State. Indeed this era 
of twenty-five years may be entitled 
the Golden Age of Intellectual De- 
velopment for the Commonwealth; 
made illustrious with its Clays, Breck- 
enridges, Marshalls, WickliflFes, Har- 
dins, Rowan, Daviess, Nicholas, Dud- 
leys, Johnsons, Shelby, Taylors, Mc- 
Dowells, Crittendens, and a hundred 
others, worthy and famed. 

The Great Revival did not therefore 
address itself in the West, to an igno- 
rant and credulous people; nor did 
similar revivals do so in New England. 

The sacramental and revival Camp- 
Meetings west of Green river and in 
the Cumberland country reached their 
climax in 1800 and 180L The people 
of this entire section, recently awaken- 
ed out of a deadly spiritual torpor, 
were deeply stirred and in commotion 
upon the subject of religion. It was 
not imusual for crowds of from three 
to seven thousand people to assemble, 
at the sacramental appointments, ten 
of which were held in the circuit of 
McGready's preaching, in 1800. 

But it was destined that a new and 
larger theater of operations should be 



sought, and that the storm-center of 
excitement and agitation should be 
transferred from the Cumberland fron- 
tiers, to the Blue-Grass country of 
Central Kentucky, and across to Ohio. 
Thrilling stories had been borne East, 
of the great spiritual awakening in the 
far West. At the General Conference 
at Baltimore, in 1800, Bishop Ashbury, 
ever vigilant to avail himself of an 
opportunity, appointed a corps of able 
and tried preachers of the Methodist 
Church, under the lead of Rev. Mc- 
Kendree, afterwards Bishop, and Rev. 
Burke, with the special mission to go 
West and occupy Central Kentucky, 
and to thoroughly evangelize that, and 
the adjacent country. 

The Methodist gospellers entered 
upon their work with their accustomed 
zeal and enthusiasm. A number of suc- 
cussful revivals of the Camp-Meeting 
order were held by them in the Au- 
tumn and Spring of the years named ; 
Bishops Ashbury and Whatcoat them- 
selves visiting Kentucky, and holding 
a Conference at Bethel, Jessamine 
County. 

Many reports came to the Blue- 
Grass people as to the wonderful re- 
vival work going on in the western 
settlements, and the transformation in 
favor of religion and morals resulting, 
through persons passing to and fro, 
and a deep and curious interest was al- 
ready pervading the former, in expec- 
tation of a tidal wave of commotion 
and excitement reaching and overflow- 
ing that section. The zeal of the 
Methodist preachers, the spirit of 
union and good fellowship pervading 
all, infected the ministers of the Pres- 
bytenan and Baptist churches. Sacra- 
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mental meetings were appointed for 
each of the Presbyterian churches in 
the Spring and Summer of 1801, and 
such were the great crowds attending, 
and such were the protracted revival 
ministries, that these occasions were 
at once converted into the typical 
Camp-Meetings of the Cumberlanders, 
holding for days and night, and attend- 
ed with all the phenomena of parox- 
ysmal convulsions, involuntary trances 
and emotional hysteria, described for 
the latter. 

The Methodist and Baptist preachers 
were invited to attend, and to freely 
take part in the services of these meet- 
ings. The former did so with ardor 
and encouragement; the latter with 
more reserve. Each of these parties 
held many separate meetings under 
their own appointments, and alone did 
much successful evangelic work, mak- 
ing converts by hundrededs and by 
thousands. 

Successively and almost weekly, 
from April to September, sacrametnal 
camp-meetings were held in the coun- 
try watered by the Kentucky and Lick- 
ing rivers, and in the border settle- 
ments of Ohio. Great assemblages of 
from four to ten thousand people were 
in attendance, equipped and provi- 
sioned for days, or a week in camp. 
Under the animated preaching of the 
gospel, or enthusiastic exhortations 
and ministrations, two or three, or 
more engaged at the same time from 
pulpit or improvised stand, the exer- 
cises were carried on through the day, 
and sometimes continued until after 
midnight. The emotional eflFects invari- 
ably reached the stages of hysteria, 
prostrating scores and hundreds upon 



the ground, like the slain and woui 
upon a field of battle, or plun 
others into uncontrollable nervouF 
orders and bodily exercises, 
shrieks and groans of many ^ 
conviction of sin, and cries of j< 
deiverance. The conflagration 
ligious agitation and excitemen 
died by the flames of reviv 
thusiasm, rapidly spread over t' 
territory, arousing all from 
and indifference. It was the 
the Blue-Grass country, as am 
Cumberlanders. The all-a' 
theme was religion; the con 
quiry was: What of these v 
super-natural or super-hun 
nomena of the revival scene 
erciscs? Are they of God o 
and none could explain the i 
By mid-summer the deep 
waves of excitement attaine 
of forceful movement beyoi 
known in the Cumberland 
before known in America 
some idea of the weird and 
night-scenes which addr< 
selves to the imagination 
sands present and looking 
from the descriptive pei 
author: "The spectacle 
night was one of the wil< 
The glare of the blazing 
a dense assemblage of 
taneously bowed in ado 
fleeted back from long i 
upon every side; hundi 
and lamps suspended t 
together with numeror 
ing to and fro, throw i^ 
light upon the tremul 
giving an appearance 
definite extent to th 
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iberland Presbyte- 
recently numbering 
sand communicants; 
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.nt Church, 
ion took place in Cen- 
, and the Great West, 
trty of dissidents under 
le Rev. Barton W. Stone, 
\y preached a gospel for 
ho inaugurated a reform 
based upon a plea for the 
in of the Church of Christ 
imon acceptance of the Bible 
r guidance in faith and prac- 
d the name Christian only for 
followers of Christ. This was 
ginning of what is known as the 
ch of Christ, or Christian Church, 
represented by one and a quarter 
lion communicants. Thus these 
o greatest religious movements of 
:c 19th century, had each its origin 
.1 Kentucky; and each was an evolu- 
tion of religious thought and condi- 
tions, world-wide in effect. 
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together in perfect friendship, unanim- 
ity, and brotherly kindness. Hundreds 
professed religion, the converts joining 
the churches of their choice; while it 
is estimated that three thousand per- 
sons fell under the paroxysms of over- 
powering excitement, during the prog- 
ress of this meeting, affected with all 
the forms of convulsive hysteria, or 
nervous disorders, which we have de- 
scribed as occurring at preceding re- 
vival occasions. 

There were in attendance many from 
distances of one and two hundred 
miles, some of whom were from Ohio 
and Tennessee. The meeting over, all 
returned to their homes bearing intel- 
ligence of what they had seen and 
heard; and thus the reformation went 
on with irresistable force, carrying en- 
thusiasm with it everywhere. 

It would not be proper here, if we 
had the space, to discuss the views of 
casuists, and men of science as to the 
nature and causes of these strange phe- 
nomenal exercises of the revivals, 
which overpowered all resistance and 
control of the will, and prostrated mul- 
titudes in convulsive throes or passive 
trances to the earth, or agitated them 
with emotional hysteria to writhe in 
body, or cry aloud in joy or distress. 
Many theories were advanced, more or 
less plausible, and the curious enquir- 
er yet left unsatisfied. In his sensible, 
blunt way, our lay writer gives his 
opinion. He says: — ^To speak of it 
negatively, it was not all man's work, 
because it was beyond the power and 
control of man. It was not of the 
devil, because it had no bad effects. It 
made people no worse. It never in- 
jured them physically, morally, or re- 



ligiously. It must have been of God, 
because it was superhuman, and be- 
yond the power and control of man. 
The wicked were turned from their 
wicked ways to the service of the liv- 
ing God. Many of these, my neigh- 
bors, lived faithful and sincere, the 
Christian life thereafter, to my knowl- 
edge. Bigotry, selfishness, and party 
feeling, gave way to love, peace, for- 
bearance, and brotherly-kindness, 
which must be from the fountain of all 
goodness. 

And this testimony is confirmed by 
all writers, that the spirit and profes- 
sion of religion, manifest with the 
great majority, were solemn, sincere, 
and consistent, whatever opinion those 
historians may have had of the crude 
and disorderly chaos of the methods 
and scenes, through and out of which 
good order and the proprieties of 
Christian lives may have emerged. The 
Cane Ridge meeting was the climaxive 
reach of the Great Revival of the West, 
breaking all records of precedent 
camp-meetings, and equalled in attend- 
ance and in results by none that came 
after. Yet the revival work was con- 
tinued with the accustomed intense 
ardor, and with the intense methods 
and remarkable phenomena, until 1803, 
when the exhaustion of excitement and 
deterring causes led to a subsidence of 
fervor, and an approach to normal con- 
ditions. 

But in this brief three years of re- 
markable revivalism, a wonderful 
change had been wrought. The dead- 
ly torpor of spiritual life which had be- 
numbed the churches and their minis- 
tries for the last decade of the century, 
had been swept away by the tempest 
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a Company represented 
id Henderson, their presi- 
agent. 
o Richard Henderson was a 
f affairs, with the imagina- 
to originate an idea and 
iity to carry it out. He was of 

Kjd family, a condition worth so 
much collateral in the eastern colonies 
but not the cause of enthusiasm 
among the backwoodsmen he lead to 
Kentucky. The tide-water people 
came later. 

He was a Virginian by birth, Scotch 
and Irish by descent. His ancestor, 
Thomas Henderson, had been one of 
the first to "come over" to Jamestown, 
Virginia, arriving in the first year 
1607. He was from Scotland, as the 
name Hender-son would suggest, and 
finally settled at "Blue or Yellow 
Springs" Virginia. His son, Richard, 
married Polly Washer and brought up 
a numerous family in Hanover Coun- 
ty, Virginia, among them Samuel, 
from whom the North Carolina 
branch was descended. For several 
years he was High Sheriff of Han- 
over, an office of dignity and import- 
ance in colonial times. In 1732 he 
married a thirteen year old Welsh 
girl, Elizabeth Williams, and moved 
to the Nut Brush Creek neighbor- 
hood, Granville County, North Caro- 
lina. "They were among the first set- 
tlers in that part of the state, and the 
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first who brought hogs and apple 
scions into that section." The oldest 
and the youngest of their nine chil- 
dren are of interest to Kentuckians; 
Richard became president of the 
Transvylvania Company; and Samuel, 
who married Betsey Calloway, was 
the father of the first child born in 
Kentucky of parents married in the 
state. 

Samuel and Elizabeth Henderson, 
like most pioneers, were of limited 
means. Their nine children could not 
well be college bred, and, indeed, had 
to depend on their own efforts to such 
an extent that Richard Henderson is 
always spoken of as a self-made man. 
He was late beginning his school ed- 
ucation though no doubt he had grad- 
uated from Luther Burbank's ideal 
preparatory school, "the only place 
that is truly fit to bring up a boy or a 
plant — the country," and he was 
ready to improve his opportunities as 
fast as he could make them. 

He was made constable and then 
under-sheriff to his father. 

Collins, in his History of Kentucky, 
tells a story of his energy and judg- 
ment. "He had been reading law for 
twelve months with his cousin, Judge 
John Williams. He then applied for 
license to Charles Berry, Chief Justice 
of the Colony, whose duty it was to 
examine applicants; and on his certifi- 
cate the Governor issued a license to 
practice. He asked how long he had 
read and what books. When the lim- 
ited time was stated and the number 
and name of the books he had read, 
the Judge remarked that it was use- 
less to go into an examination as no 
living man could have read and di- 



gested those works in so shor 
With great promptness and 
Henderson replied that it 
privilege to apply for a licens 
judge's duty to examine hii 
he was not qualified, to reje 
qualified, to grant the certif 
Judge, struck with his sp 
sensible reply, proceeded ' 
searching examination. S' 
the young man sustain h 
the certificate was grante 
comiums upon his indust^ 
ments and talents." Froi 
his success was rapid. E 
dustrious and able to m 
argument, he became : 
lawyer and for that time ^ 
rying Elizabeth Kelini 
daughter of Judge Willia 
man with whom he had 

He was appointed on 
associate judges of Nort 
Governor Tryon in 176b 
Una was the first colon; 
rebellion against the n 
and her people at this 
ginning to resist all ( 
ings, while the officer 
oath, felt bound to per 
even when in sympath 
ulators, whose deeds a 
of much the same cl 
we now call "nigh* 
Hillsboro, Orange C 
September 24th, 1770 
assembled in the Coi 
some of the gentlemt 
in a riotous manner 
out some of the attc 
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fortieth birthday Colonel 
1 reached Fort Boone, at 
only a hunting camp, badly 
The country was looking 
lutiful, the dogwood was in 
He was welcomed with a vol- 
11 the rifles of the woodsmen. 
rt was badly placed below high 
mark, the cabins were inade- 
for shelter, and game was al- 
growing scarce in the neighbor- 
Colonel Henderson selected a 
site on higher ground, a better 
age point in an attack from the 
ans ; made a stockade, built cabins 
1 opened the first store in Ken- 
ky. He occupied the corner cabin 
iself, a "two-storied loop-hole block 
use." On the eight of May, 1775^ 
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have been found in the cliffs of the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The largest skeleton perhaps in 
the world is that of the Brontosaurus 
(thunder-lizard), found a few years 
ago in Wyoming, and is now mounted 
and on exhibition in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York. The Brontosaurus is 68 ft. 6 
inches in length; his height over the 
hinder legs is 10 feet. In the same 
museum there are two well preserved 
skeletons of the duck-bill Dinosaurus, 
(terrible lizard,) or Dinotherium, (ter- 
rible animal,) measuring 30 ft. 

These reptiles seem to have been 
the only creatures reaching such pro- 
digious size in those ancient times. It 
was not until the latter part of the 
Miocene period that the mastodon 
and elephant on land, and the whales 
in the sea were so largely developed. 

We will pass on down to the re- 
cent times ; that is recent geologically 
speaking, to the time when huge 
warm blooded mammalian animals 
flourished in vast numbers, and the 
growth of vegetation was most rank 
and abundant; a period evidently just 
preceding the advent of man. Indeed, 
may it not be true that man appeared 
upon this part of the earth while yet 
the great animals were here? May 
we not venture the belief that the 
"Mound Builders" who have left 
many undoubted evidences of their 
superior skill and intelligence through 
the Ohio Valley, were the first human 
beings to enter this land of luxuriant 
vegetation and big animals? May it 
not be true that the prehistoric 
"Mound Builders" were the destroy- 
ers of the big animals in the contest 



for possession of the land? Indeed 
some of the best preserved mounds, 
forts, and burial places of that re- 
markable prehistoric people are to be 
found in Kentucky; in the same lo- 
calities in which the big bones of the 
prehistoric animals have been found. 
Strikingly true is this the case in 
Boone County. 

Human bones and mastadon bones 
in numbers have been exhumed in this 
County; both were in about the same 
state of preservation, evidently having 
been under ground about the same 
length of time. 

We will not attempt to estimate 
how long a time has elapsed since 
those people and those animals waged 
their w^ar for possession, and possibly 
the extinction of both man and beast. 
Evidently the lapse of time will nm 
up into thousands of years. The most 
remarkable thing is how these bone 
structures have been preserved from 
total destruction by the elements, the 
incessant "gnawing of the tooth of 
time.' 

It is most wonderful that we have 
before us today some welll preserved 
specimens. The best specimens of an- 
cient bones are usually found under 
water or buried in a muck of pulver- 
ized shale in salty earth, some depth 
below the surface. In such soil the 
bones remain almost indefinitely with- 
out change. 

In speaking of the probability of the 
contemporaneousness of man and the 
mastodon, we have evidence of the 
fact in finding stone pipes in the an- 
cient mounds carved in the shape of 
the mammouth. In Wisconsin there 
is an artificial mound 135 ft. in length 
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in the form of an elephant. In many 
mounds in the Ohio Valley, there 
have been found deposits of bones of 
the mastodon in association with flint 
arrow-heads and fragments of pottery. 
These things are usually found in or 
about beds of ashes, evidently their 
dwelling-places. Of all God's crea- 
tures, man is the only one who has 
ever used fires for his purposes. These 
facts surely add much to the proba- 
bility that man and those huge ani- 
mals were living contemporaries in 
North America. Evidently those an- 
cient "Mound Builders" and pipe- 
makers must have seen the Mastodon 
and Mammouth, otherwise, they 
would not have had an idea of the 
shape and figure which they have 
imitated in their works and imple- 
ments. 

That the heroic Mound Builders 
may have annihilated the Mammoth 
and Mastodon is no more improbable 
nor more remarkable than what has 
taken place right here in America 
vi^ithin the memory of many persons 
now living. I refer to the almost 
complete extinction of the Buffalo and 
the Elk, first in the Ohio Valley. 

Fifty years ago our Western plains 
were literally covered by roaming 
herds of those hardy animals. To-day 
the BuflFalo is a rare curiosity. Trou- 
sands upon thousands of them were 
wantonly killed by the reckless gold 
hunters, who left their carcasses as 
food for the wolf and vultures, and 
their bones to bleach upon the prairies. 

Allow me to quote a few passages 
from Collins' History of Kentucky re- 
ferring to big bones. "Big Bone Lick, 
now in Boone County, was discovered 



by M. Lougueil, a Canadian, in the 
year 1739. On Wednesday, March 13, 
1751, Christopher Gist met two men 
belonging to Robert Smith from whom 
he obtained a jaw tooth of over four 
pounds weight, with other teeth and 
several rib bones 11 feet long, a skull 
bone 6 feet across the forehead, and 
several teeth which he called horns 
(evidently tusks) which were over 5 
feet long, and as much as a man could 
carry. These bones which were found 
in the year 1744 in a salt lick or spring 
(Big Bone Lick of to-day) upon a 
small creek which runs into the south 
side of the Ohio about 15 miles below 
the mouth of the XJreat Miami River, 
and about 120 miles above the Falls 
of the Ohio. 

This is a most remarkable Icoality 
at Big Bone Lick. Here a large num- 
ber of bones perfectly sound and well 
preserved have been dug up, and while 
perhaps in no case has a complete 
skeleton been found, yet it has been 
computed that, to furnish the speci- 
mens carried off from this place alone, 
there would be required of the Masto- 
don Maximus, 100 individuals; Ele- 
phas primigenius, 20 individuals, and a 
number of other animals of smaller 
size. Some of these animals, especial- 
ly the Mastodon, must have been of 
extraordinary size; and while there 
can be no doubt that they are now ex- 
tinct, there can be little doubt that, 
geologically speaking, they were com- 
paratively recent tenants of the earth, 
Several skeletons more or less perfect 
of these immense animals have been 
exhumed in various other parts of the 
State. Nearly a complete skeleton of 
the Mastodon was found early in the 
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forties at Eminence while grading the 
Louisville and Frankfort Railroad. 
The late Dr. Porter of that place pre- 
served the bones for a long time. 

In the year 1773, James Douglas, of 
Virginia, visited Big Bone Lick and 
found ten acres constituting the lick, 
bare of grass, trees and herbage of 
every kind, and large numbers of the 
bones of the Mastodon or Mammoth 
and Arctic Elephant scattered upon 
the surface of the ground. Mr. Doug- 
las is said to have used the ribs for 
tent poles while camped there in 1773. 
The teeth of some of these huge ani- 
mals would weigh ten pounds. The 
thigh bones were 4 or 5 feet in length. 
Skulls of good size were found having 
sockets for tusks eighteen inches deep, 
and a number of tusks measuring 7 or 
8 feet in length. This lick is the only 
place in which these gigantic remains 
have been found in such large quan- 
tities, and it deserves to be called "the 
graveyard of the Mammoth." 

In June, 1773, Capt. Thos. Bullitt 
and Hancock Taylor (both surveyors) 
visited Big Bone Lick and recorded 
the fact that they made seats and tent 
poles of the backbones and ribs found 
there. This is the same Capt. Bullitt 
who, in August of that year (1773) 
laid out the town site of Louisville at 
the Falls of the Ohio. 

The first systematic collection of 
these fossil remains was made by Dr. 
Goforth in 1803, and in 1806 he en- 
trusted them to an English traveler, 
Thos. Ashe, to be exhibited in Europe, 
who when he arrived in England sold 
the collection and pocketed the money. 
The purchaser afterwards transferred 
parts of this collection to the Royal 



College of Surgeons in London. Other 
parts were sold to Dr. Blake, of Dub- 
lin, and to Prof. Monroe, of Edin- 
burgh, and the remainder was sold at 
public auction. 

The next collection was made by or- 
der of Thomas Jefferson while he was 
President of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society about the year 1805, and 
was divided between that society and 
M. Cuvier, the French naturalist. A 
large collection of these bones was 
made in 1831 by one Mr. Finnell. 
These were sold to a Mr. Graves for 
$2,000 and taken by him to the Eastern 
States and there sold for $5,000. In 
1840 Mr. Cooper, of New York, esti- 
mated that the bones of 100 Mastodons 
and 20 Elephants had been collected 
here. There stands to-day in the Brit- 
ish Museum a fine mounted skeleton 
of the Mastodon which is labeled 
"Found in Boone County, Ky., U. S. 
A." An almost perfect skeleton of the 
Mastodon was found in an excavation 
in the suburbs of Cincinnati in 1894, 
and is now mounted in the Museum 
of the Cincinnati Society of Natural 
History. 

"On August 1, 1868, at Big Bone 
Springs, Boone County, Kentucky, in 
digging to improve the facilities for 
barreling the water for sale, a wagon 
load of bones of the Mammoth were 
discovered within a space of 15 feet. 
Among them a tusk 10 inches thick 
and 12 feet long, a backbone of about 
equal dimensions, and a tooth 15 
inches long, six inches thick, and 
weighing 20 pounds." 

Two questions naturally arise — from 
whence came these great animals? and 
why they became extinct? Prof. Henry 
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kvas in recent years found in frozen 
nuck on the northern coast of Siberia, 
tlis flesh was in a perfect state of pres- 
;rvation. He was skillfully embalmed 
md is preserved in the Russian Mu- 
seum at St. Petersburg. 

They entered Japan, crossed the 
Behring Isthmus into Alaska, thence 
spreading over America. In 1907 the 
Smithsonian Institution sent to Alaska 
m exploration party in search of pleis- 
tocene Fossil Vertebrates under Prof. 
C. W. Gilmore. He found there nu- 
merous bones of the Mastodon in the 
ralley of the Yukon River and its 
larger tributaries. Alaska in the plei- 
3cene age was a warm, fertile country. 

The ancient Elephants and Masto- 
ions, like the Elephants of our times, 
were animals of great endurance, and 
:apable of traveling long distances. 
We must remember, however, that 
they did not achieve those long dis- 
tances in one generation, but numbers 
Df generations succeeding each other, 
probably covering thousands of years, 
[n view of the facts as above indicated, 
t docs seem that Prof. Osborn has an- 
swered the question as to from whence 
the Elephants and Mastodons came, 
ind how they got here. The luxur- 
ant growth of vegetation already men- 
tioned, and the mild climate that then 
prevailed all the year around, explains 
why they became so numerous, and so 
Dig in the fertile plains and valleys of 
North America, 

The question why they became ex- 
tinct, is not so readily answered. We 
would naturally suppose that such 
tiuge and powerful beasts could have 
survived almost any opposing forces 
md held possession of the land. 
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forties at Eminence while grading the 
Louisville and Frankfort Railroad. 
The late Dr. Porter of that place pre- 
served the bones for a long time. 

In the year 1773, James Douglas, of 
Virginia, visited Big Bone Lick and 
found ten acres constituting the lick, 
bare of grass, trees and herbage of 
every kind, and large numbers of the 
bones of the Mastodon or Mammoth 
and Arctic Elephant scattered upon 
the surface of the ground. Mr. Doug- 
las is said to have used the ribs for 
tent poles while camped there in 1773. 
The teeth of some of these huge ani- 
mals would weigh ten pounds. The 
thigh bones were 4 or 5 feet in length. 
Skulls of good size were found having 
sockets for tusks eighteen inches deep, 
and a number of tusks measuring 7 or 
8 feet in length. This lick is the only 
place in which these gigantic remains 
have been found in such large quan- 
tities, and it deserves to be called "the 
graveyard of the Mammoth." 

In June, 1773, Capt. Thos. Bullitt 
and Hancock Taylor (both surveyors) 
visited Big Bone Lick and recorded 
the fact that they made seats and tent 
poles of the backbones and ribs found 
there. This is the same Capt. Bullitt 
who, in August of that year (1773) 
laid out the town site of Louisville at 
the Falls of the Ohio. 

The first systematic collection of 
these fossil remains was made by Dr. 
Goforth in 1803, and in 1806 he en- 
trusted them to an English traveler, 
Thos. Ashe, to be exhibited in Europe, 
who when he arrived in England sold 
the collection and pocketed the money. 
The purchaser afterwards transferred 
parts of this collection to the Royal 
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Several theories have been advanced 
as an explanation of their disappear- 
ing. The suggestion already referred 
to in this paper, namely, that the early 
human occupants, the Mound Build- 
ers, may have destroyed them, is not 
improbable. Another theory is that 
the changing of the climate, becoming 
colder with alternate summer and win- 
ter, may have caused some to die out 
and others to migrate. We may never 
know definitely how they were de- 
stroyed. 

The special collection at Big Bone 
Lick was doubtless due to their being 
attracted there to lick the salt which 
existed in the marshy soil, and many 
perishing on the spot from various 
causes; thus leaving their huge car- 
casses to be devoured by the hyena, 
wolf and vulture, and their big bones 
to remain as monuments to tell of the 
wondrous productions of the rich soil 
of ancient times ; and to puzzle the 
minds of the present generation, try- 
ing to solve the mystery of their great 
growth, their great numbers and their 
final complete disappearance. 

The Mastodon is by far the most im- 
portant and interesting of the huge 
pachyderms of ancient times. He has 
received his name from the peculiar 
teat-like projections on the surface of 
his molar teeth, which are arranged in 
pairs. From this peculiarity of his 
dentition, the naturalist, Cuvier, called 
him the Mastodon — teat-like toothed 
animal. His favorite haunts were the 
southerly slopes of the Laurentian 
Hills, in our own country. The finest 
fossil bones have been found in the 
valleys of the Hudson and Ohio rivers. 
This extensive region at that time 



stretched in fertile beauty, and afford- 
ed him an agreeable habitat, and the 
conditions of life were easy, hence his 
great development. 

I believe it can be safely stated that 
the Mammoth and Mastodon as they 
flourished in the Ohio Valley attained 
the largest size of all the warm-blood- 
ed* land animals in the world. 

In 1903 (only five years ago) there 
was found near Jonesboro, Indiana, an 
almost perfect skeleton of a Mammoth 
It was found embedded in a muck de- 
posit of the late Pleisocene age. 15 
feet below the surface. The skeleton 
and the remarkable incurved tusks, 
which are preserved in their entire 
length, are almost perfect. This skel- 
eton is mounted in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. He is clas- 
sified as the "Columbian Mammoth*' 
(Elephas Columbi). 

His dimensions are: 

Length from tip of tusks to vertical 
line of tail 17ft.9j4in. 

Height at withers (top of shoulder 
blades) 13 ft. 3j4 in. 

Length of thigh bone 4 it A % in. 

Length of tusk (outside curve) 

11 ft. 4>^ in. 

A most striking feature of this ani- 
mal is the complete incurvation and 
crossing of his huge tusks. The tusks 
of the Mastodon as a rule were nearly 
straight or slightly curved upward. It 
is a little remarkable that there is not 
a greater number of tusks found in 
proportion to the number of skeletons. 
I believe the explanation of this is that 
the earliest man who occupied this 
country appropriated all the tusks he 
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Much noise and great excitement dur- 
ing the night was almost too much 
for the old Hero, Gen. William H. 
Harrison. 



lay, January 26th, 1841.— This 
. very fine morning. Great ex- 
Mciit. Crowds all through the 
(Lis of this great city. Many from 
lio country in wagons, on horse, and 
uii foot, men, women, and children, 
"Black and White." Many down at 
the steam-boat. Many called to see 
him and to see the fine canes, with 
many other presents, that his black 
man had under his care. By the time 
I got our baggage wagon to the river 
it was half past ten o'clock. We got 
all our baggage on board, with Mrs. 
Gen. James Findlay's carriage, etc., 
about eleven o'clock. General Harri- 
son made a speech to the people of 
Ohio. Many thousand heart! him, 
citizens, soldiers, &c., &c. He closed 
his speech by saying: "Gentlemen 
and fellow-citizens; perhaps this may 
be the last time I may have the pleas- 
ure of speaking to you on earth or 
seeing you. I will bid farewell, if for- 
ever, fare thee well." The steamboat, 
"Ben Franklin," pushed out amidst 
shouts of Joy; joy beamed in every 
eye ; a smile was on every face. The 
roar of cannon and the shouts of joy 
were beyond description, from my 
pen. It was a beautiful sight to see 
the hats, caps, handkerchiefs stream- 
ing from every person on the wharf, 
as well as from those in the windows 
and on the house tops. Covington, 
Newport and Cincinnati were all 
wide awake on this day. We had on 
board some of the great people of 
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y, January 28, 1841.— This 
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> see the fine country, farms, 
liills, and coalastic hills. We 
)me fine coal banks today, 
ic fine small towns, such as 
on, Sleinersville, Elizabeth- 
ith some others, and at three 
we landed at Wheeling, amidst 
r of cannons on board and on 
Our old six pounder spoke out 
knew. By the time the hands 
It cable and stageing the wharf 
crowded with people. General 
>on*s arm was almost shook off 
re he arrived at Wheeling; but the 
Ic must be pleased, therefore he 
e them the left then the right. Dur- 
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the west. I will try to name some few 
and let the remainder go : Gen. W. H. 
Harrison, Wickliffe, David Copeland 
and many others of some note; Mrs. 
Gen. James Findlay, Mrs. Jane Find- 
lay Harrison and servants; Arch Ir- 
win, Jr., John F. Torrence, James F. 
Wiliam, H. Pike Harrison, with many 
others, both great and small. The 
Captain was J. Blair Simmons; the 
Clerk was John McCarty. Many guns 
were fired as we passed up the river, 
all along the banks of this beautiful 
Ohio river. A steam boat left Cincin- 
nati early in the morning, and as she 
passed, she gave out the news, "Look 
out for the President of the United 
States on board 'Franklin;* she will 
be the next boat. " By the time we 
came along the banks were crowded, 
at every town as well as as at every 
councry road, and each farm would 
have a few to take a look at the steam 
boat that contained the elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, who was 
elected by the greatest vote ever given 
for any President. I will try to note 
some of the towns as we passed up 
the river. The first town we passed 
was Fulton and Lewis Town. Each 
spoke out of the cannon's mouth, "Joy 
and peace be with you, old sage of the 
West." Many white handkerchiefs 
were seen at a distance in windows 
and on house tops. The next place 
was a large town (laid out large, but* 
did not grow), Columbus on the Ohio 
side, just below the Little Miami 
river. There we could see the flat upon 
which many expected the Queen city 
of the West to stand. But we know it 
stands about four miles below, and is 
called Cincinnati. Just after passing 



the Miami river, we went in to dinner. 
We made out to get to the first table. 
After dinner was over we went out on 
the guards and took seats. The firs 
town we came to was Palestine; 
was a very small town on the Oli 
side. New Richmond was the nc 
then Monroe, Pt. Pleasant, Mosc 
all on the Ohio side. At Moscow 
met steam boat Swift Shure. 
rounded to, and took off some < 
crowd from our boat. When si 
we had a better chance to 1 
and walk about without being 
from one side to another, 
after the steam boat "Swift 
left we landed at Augusta, 
town in Kentucky, about 
from Cincinnati. At this pi a 
clear of a few more passeni 
One was William J. Whi 
we came very near getti^ 
Henry Schulte, Mrs. Find 
He was told to get some ( 
ville, where we expected 
time. No sooner had th 
at Augusta than this m 
off and up the hill. I 
looked around the boa 
left without oats and 
sense. After running 
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something for us tr 
was death to him. II 
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iirch. After church took a walk 
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found to be a very pleasant place. We 

saw all the bridges and were much 

pleased. Returned to Exchange for 

\- supper. After supper we went to the 

.'in Blue Stocking church which we found 

Aug to be as far behind the age as they 

, out are in our city. The church was full 

c and to see General Harrison. Some went 

111 No. to see the crowd. After sitting for 

vral said two hours to hear one of the dry kind 
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Saturday done and that we could go. We came 
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nen. To keep tively altogether. We returned to the 

t note them Exchange, had a long talk with the 
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ing the evening General Harrison and 
many others went to the Dorsey's to a 
party (or a jam) to meet some friends. 
Mrs. Gen. Findlay and Mrs. Jane F. 
Harrison stayed on board. I went up 
to cousin Tom Paull's with Mr. Stone; 
after had the two Misses Harrisons 
and Whiteman. We got them on 
board, then Jim Paull, James F. Har- 
rison, William H. and Pike Harrison 
and myself left for the excitement up 
town. We went to Dorsey's, but too 
much of a crowd for us. Then we 
cut about town for some time, then 
left for the boat, where we found the 
ladies. Miss Betty Harison and her 
cousin. Miss Harrison, and Had 
Whiteman, from Stubenville school, 
had intended going to Pittsburg with 
us. We spent a very pleasant even- 
ing with the young and old ladies. 
About nine o'clock the crowd returned 
to the boat from Dorsey's with Gen- 
eral Harrison. In a few minutes we 
were out in the river, making for 
Pittsburg. Many shouts were sent up 
when we pushed out. Many stages 
were in Wheeling for the General and 
his friends; they were sent on to 
Brownsville there to wait. Mrs. Find- 
lay's carriage was with them. The 
boat traveled on very slowly during 
the night. The water was getting 
down, and we touched some rocks on 
the bottom. Passed some small towns 
during the night. Passed Steuben- 
ville — pleasant dreams and pleasant 
sleep. 

Friday, January 29th, 1841. — Was a 
very pleasant day. Passed some small 
towns during the morning, and stuck 
on a rock about twelve o'clock. When 
we first struck many persons thought 



the boat was sinking, but soon found 
we were high and dry. There we 
stuck. Took dinner, and many came 
on board to see the General while we 
were sticking fast. About two 
o'clock the hands got her off. This 
rock was only twelve miles from 
Pittsburg, which made it more pro- 
voking. Just as we got off the rock 
we saw a small steam boat coming; 
they saw that all was right and turned 
back. We arrived about four o'clock. 
There we saw a great crowd, second 
only to Cincinnati. They had been 
standing on the wharf, some of them, 
since daylight, expecting the boat 
every minute; some without break- 
fast and many without dinner. The 
boat landed, but it was some time be- 
fore the Committee could get the 
crowd or mob back far enough to get 
General Harrison into the carriage. 
They got him into an open carriage 
and started for the Pittsburg House. 
The crowd pushed after as fast as 
they could, many being trampled. He 
was landed safe at the Pittsburg 
and shok hands with the people, one 
by one. Great excitement in this 
black city. After the crowd left the 
wharf Mrs. Shoenburger invited Mrs. 
Findley Harrison, the two Miss Har- 
risons and Had Whiteman, to stay 
with her during the time they re- 
mained in the city, which invitation 
they accepted and left for Shoen- 
burger's house. A. Irwin, J., James 
F., William H., and Pike Marrison 
and myself left for the "Exchange" 
and found it to be a very fine house, 
and plenty to eat at supper. I was 
not at home, but I made up my mind 
that I was some and I would make as 
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horsemen. About ten 

stage with General Harri- 

■indlay. Miss Harrison, and 

Three Harrison boys and 

ors came over from Stock- 

i good-bye, and then drove up 

;ional road towards Cumber- 

lany people went up to the top 

Hill with them and 

:Kd at night. Soon after they 

AC got out uncle Paull's carriage 

started for his house over the 

-lily road. It was a Pennsylvania 

■ 111. After a hard pull and rough 

lie and walk (for we walked part of 

lie way) we arrived safe at the old 

1 ',-iuII house, took dinner, saw Jo 

I'auU's wife and three children. After 

dinner Jo. Paull and boys and myself 

took a walk to the barn to see the 

stock and farm, &c. The day passed 

off very well; night came; and we had 

a chat at the old fire where we had 

chatted when we were boys, ten long 

years ago; the old family bible was 

taken down, and Jo read a chapter 

and prayed, and then we went to bed, 

had pleasant sleep & Dreams. 

NOTE.— Access to this old Diary 
of John Findlay Torrence was granted 
me by Col. William Torrence Handy 
of Cynthiana, Ky., and this excerpt 
is published with his permission. 
\V. W. Longmoor, 
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boys, and about ten o'clock went to 
bed. Had pleasant dreams. 

Monday, February 1st, 1841. — ^This 
was a very dull morning; snowed and 
some rain. Blair, Speer, Harrison and 
myself, went to see the Glass Works 
and were much pleased. We went to 
Anderson's foundry; there we saw 
some of the young ladies that we met 
on Saturday night. We had some 
talk and promised to call on them 
the next time we visited Pittsburg. 
We bid them good-bye and left for the 
steam boat. Speer and Blair went 
with us to the boat, and remained 
until we pushed off, which was about 
twelve o'clock. It being very bad at 
the wharf but many thousands were on 
the banks sending up their shouts of 
joy. We had snow the most of the 
day. Had a slow passage up the river. 
Passed some small towns, locks, not 
finished, and a bridge. The first town 
we passed was Birmingham, the next 
was Pipe Town, the upper part of 
Pittsburg. Soon after we passed 
Braddocksfield, at mouth of Turtle 
creek. This is the place where Brad- 
dock was defeated by the Indians and 
French, and was mortally wounded, 
and taken back to the mountains 
and hurried. Soon after, we passed 
the mouth of the Youghisgheny river. 
The day was very bad; we could not 
stand out, therefore, we could not see 
the towns or country. After a long 
trip, we landed at Brownsville, at 
eleven o'clock Monday night. General 
Harrison and many others went up 
town to sleep, but the ladies and our 
party remained on board. Had pleas- 
ant sleep and pleasant dreams. Those 
who went up town to sleep were much 



mistaken; the noise was very great, 
and but little sleep above the hill. 

Tuesday, February 2nd, 1841.— We 
all left the steam boat early and made 
for the old stone hotel, which stands 
at a mile stone on the National road 

miles from Wheeling, and 

miles from Cumberland. We took a 
look about town, but could not see 
any beauty. The town is small ; some 
glass and iron works in the lower 
part of the town. The National Road 
is the main street of the town, fc 
crosses the Monongahela river and a 
small creek. Over the river they have 
a fine wooden bridge; over the creek 
they have a fine cast-iron bridge. TKis 
part of the town, near the two bridges, 
is called Bridgeport ; the other part of 
the town is on what we might call the 
backbone of a hill, for about one mile. 
The hotel is about half way up this 
serpentine hill. After much fuss and 
fixing, we sat down to breakfast, 
which was soon over. It was some 
time before we got ready to leave. 
Being as James F., William H., Pike 
Harrison and myself were going in the 
carriage, we took an hour the start 
of them. The road was very bad and 
Mr. Schulte drove very slow, saving* 
his horses for the mountains. When 
we got within about two miles of 
Union Town we stopped to let the 
stages pass, I think there were six in 
all, with many carriages and many 
horsemen. We formed in a string and 
marched into town. When v»,'e came 
to Mr. Stockton's place the st^^e V\th 
the ladies and our carriage, ^vxtn^d \tv 
for dinner, and let the balancrre pass on 
to town. The stage and caririage were 
unloaded and sent off; th^ ^^ggage 
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THE TWO AMBITIONS OF MEN 



ADDRESS 



By Rev. James F. Record. 



MEN. 



■A an honest government; in the 
• I whirl of social circles where ex- 
iisive laces and costly jewels and 
>iilgar display of wealth in other 
lorms are of greater value than brains 
and virtue. The seeds of ambition 
which have brought forth such an un- 
sightly harvest are all of the same 
kind viz.: an ambition to meet the 
American standard of success which is 
measured in dollars. A noted Ameri- 
can statesman now dead once said of 
the richest man in America, "He is 
money mad." It might be said with 
equal propriety of the American peo- 
ple, "They are success mad," If we 
would only give to the word success 
its proper meaning, that is to do ones 
best in the place which God in his 
providence planned for him, then no 
one can be too mad for success. But 
to distort it until it appears before 
every young person's mind spelled 
with dollar marks is to prostitute a 
God given desire. Ambition is a God 
given virtue, but prostitute it and it 
becomes sin. Sin is the prostitution of 
God given virtues, God gives us our 
appetites for food. But to eat glut- 
tonously is sin. He has given us the 
ability to love. Love prostituted be- 
comes list and lust is sin. So this vir- 
tue, ambition, noble in itself and one 
of the self-confessed elements of the 
• that will not bear the inspec- Apostle's character, and an essential 
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element in any person's character, if 
abused, becomes sin. 

Because of the false conception of 
this essential element in character and 
the unworthy ambitions which are 
dwarfing many lives that might be- 
come noble, if ambitions were ennob- 
ling, I have chosen for by theme to- 
day, being ambitious to please God : 

"Wherefore we also are ambitious, 
whether at home or absent to be well 
pleasing unto Him." 

Our ambitions are one of two kinds. 
Either they are self centered or they 
are Christ centered. Your hopes and 
aspirations, your longing and desires, 
find their inception and their consum- 
mation in self and self-interest or in 
Christ and the things of His kingdom. 

A man without ambitions is a man 
without ideals ; and indeed we may say 
that a man's ambitions are what his 
ideals make them. The first quality 
of real manhood is that of ideality. 
Ideality has been defined as "The 
power of getting hold of a lofty idea, 
which becomes a living thing, and to 
which a man may give himself with 
all his powers." There can be no real 
manhood without that. With it he- 
roes are made, sacrifice becomes a de- 
light, and reforms are born. This as- 
sumes that ones ideals are lofty and 
his ambitions ennobling. Hen inspired 



political preferment and the applause 
of the world. Women have sacrificed 
love and virtue for a title of nobility 
and social prestige. Such self-center- 
ed ambitions call for the best there is 
in man in the direction which they- 
lead. The man who is a politician from 
purely selfish motives becomes adept 
in political intrigue and chicanery. He 
is shrewd, cunning, clever. There is 
no political wire that he does not 
know how to pull; no political fence 
he does not know how to lay up. But 
his higher and nobler nature is dwarf- 
ed and his soul is starved. Such ambi- 
tion does not lead to development that 
is well pleasing unto God. I do not 
wish to be understood to condemn a 
political career for a young man if 
he enters upon it from unselfish mo- 
tives and with the purpose of serving 
God through the State. Such an ideal 
and such an ambition will develop a 
man Godward. Absalom was ambi- 
tious to sit on the throne of David, not 
that he might make of the chosen peo- 
ple of God a better of a wiser nation 
but that he might gratify his own 
selfish desires, and to that end he 
stooped to the lowest political chican- 
ery and stirred up a rebellion against 
his own father, and as a result lost his 
own life. His name comes ilown 
through history as an undutiful son, a 
to himself and a dishonor to 
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against him which as Lord says "his- 
tory will not exterminate." So long 
as he fought for French nationality 
endangered by the united hostilities of 
Europe, his own glory was identified 
with the glory of his country. But his 
military achievements and his brilliant 
successes which had never at that 
time nor have they to this day been 
equalled by any conqueror, fired his 
selfish nature and from that time he 
had but one ambition and that self 
exaltation at any cost. This selfish 
ambition led him into military excess- 
es a^d crimes which are excusable 
only on the plea of madness. He 
sought to establish a military despot- 
ism that would make the kings of the 
earth his vassals. He cared nothing 
for France prostituted, enslaved, if 
thereby he might be exalted. "Your 
first duty," he said to his brother 
Louis, when he made him king of 
Holland, "is to me; our second to 
France." His crimes, his disregard 
for the interests of humanity, his blind 
indifference to the welfare of France, 
its complete exhaustion in men and 
means, its utter desolation in order to 
satisfy his consumate egotism and 
selfishness astonished and shocked 
civilization. His deeds were "so atro- 
cious that they cried aloud to heaven 
for vengeance. Heaven heard — the 
God whom he ignored — and sent retri- 
bution as signal and as prompt and 
as awful as his victories had been 
overwhelming." 

Napoleon Bonaparte with an ambi- 
tion to save his native land from the 
intrigtte of nations was a noble soul 
whom the world delighted to honor. 
Napoleon Bonaparte with an ambition 



to exalt himself above his nation be- 
came a despicable tyrant and an awful 
example of selfish ambition in master- 
ful genius. 

Other men whose ambitions find 
their center and circumference in self 
might be named as for example, Pope 
Alexander VI. and Charles H. In 
our own country and nearer our own 
generation Aaron Burr. In all these 
lives the self-centered ambitions trod 
upon justice, righteousness and truth 
until the atrocity of their deeds cried 
aloud to heaven for vengeance and 
again heaven heard and the God of 
Justice and righteousness and truth 
brought retribution that is awful to 
contemplate. What a contrast be- 
tween these which have their incep- 
tion in selfish interest and culminate 
in self-exaltation and those who are 
"ambitious to be well pleasing unto 
Him." Let us look a few minutes at 
some of the latter. 

First, the author of our text, the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 

At the time of his conversion, few 
men of his age and in his time had 
brighter prospects before them look- 
ing at these from the human and 
selfish point of view. Young, schol- 
arly, naturally a leader, occupying 
one of the chief places in the Jewish 
church, honored and distinguished, 
had he been selfishly ambitious he 
might have become the most honored 
Rabbi of the Jewish church. But 
Saul of Trasus saw a white liglit; he 
became blind ; he heard it thunder and 
a voice speaking to him out of the 
thunder, "Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
though me?" The great soul of a 
great man had been touched by a 
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mighty power, henceforth his ambi- 
tion is to be well pleasing unto Him. 
No matter though it put him into the 
hands of an infuriated mob and he 
is stoned and cast into the inner pri- 
son and beaten with stripes and drag? 
ged out of the city as dead, or in a 
ship wreck and cast into the deep, or 
chained to a Roman soldier or preach- 
ing to the cultured Athenians on Mars 
Hill. What mattered persecutions 
and distresses to him if God were well 
pleased! That was the only question 
in his mind, that was his ambition. 
What was the result? Whole cities 
were turned from Judaism and heath- 
enism to the religion of Jesus Christ; 
for Paul himself, a martyr's crown; 
for the world, an example of sacri- 
ficial devotion to a cause that is an 
inspiration, irresistible ; for the 
church, a concise, logical statement of 
the plan of salvation so simple that 
the most humble may come to know 
the true God and "Him whom He did 
send even Jesus Christ whom to know 
is life eternal;" yet a philosophy so 
profound that it furnishes food for 
the best thought of the ripest scholars 
and the ablest thinkers of the ages. 

A most striking example of a man 
ambitious to be well pleasing unto 
God is that of an Old Testament char- 
acter. The time came when Moses 
must choose between a selfish and an 
unselfish ambition. An ambition that 
finds its inception and its consum- 
mation in self and self-interest or in 
God and the things pertaining to His 
kingdom. 

From a selfish point of view, Moses 
had all the heart the most selfishly 
ambitious man could desire. He had 



been reared at the court of the most 
powerful and influential potentate of 
the world, trained in all the arts and 
sciences of the Egyptians, probably 
graduating from the University of 
Thebes, he was second to none in the 
kingdom except Pharaoh himself. 
He was the petted son of the favorite 
daughter of the proud Rameses. Heir 
apparent to the throne of Egypt The 
treasuries of Egypt overflowed with 
their golden store and their contents 
were at Moses command. But there 
were three million slaves in Egypt, 
bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh ; 
three millions of Abraham's seed toil- 
ing their lives away forgetting they 
were children of promise and forget- 
ting the God who had made the prom- 
ise ; three million of human beings and 
they Abraham's seed who were fast 
sinking to the level of brutes under 
the bond of the Egyptian yoke. It 
was given to Moses to choose between 
the throne of Egypt with all its wealth 
and honor and power and polytheis- 
tic religion whose worship consisted 
in the grossest immorality and the 
gratification of the basest desires and 
appetites of the human heart, or to 
become leader of three million slaves 
and endure the hardship and suffering 
and persecution and heartaches that 
must necessarily come to one who 
would take a band of untutored 
slaves and make of them a self-gov- 
erning, independent nation serving 
God, whose service demanded self- 
sacrifice of the severst kind. Could 
not Moses have excused himself from 
choosing the self-sacrificing service 
by saying he could do more for 
Israel on the throne of Egypt than in 
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the wilderness of Paran. And just 
here let me say, that many a young 
man who has an unmistakable call to 
the gospel ministry excuses himself on 
the ground that he can serve God bet- 
ter in business or some profession 
other than the ministry, where the pe- 
cuniary profits are much greater and 
the applause of the world much louder 
and the sufferings and persecutions 
and heartaches of the ministry are 
unknown. May the Lord have mercy 
on that young man or woman who 
knows that the voice of the Lord is 
calling him or her to a life of self- 
sacrificing devotion in the ministry, 
or as a teacher on some mission field 
in a heathen land, and yet who delib- 
erately stifles his own conscience, and 
rebels against the Spirit of God and to 
gratify selfish ambition willfully re- 
fuses to be ambitious to be well pleas- 
ing unto God. Moses was made of 
better stuff. He "refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh's daughter," (i. e. 
refused to become of Egypt). "Choos- 
ing rather to be evil entreated with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season ; account- 
ing the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt." 
What was the result? Three millions 
of people who had been in slavery for 
more than four centuries, and who 
were permeated with the idolatrous 
worship of Egypt, were transformed 
into a self-governing, independent 
nation who attained the nearest to a 
perfect represetative democracy of 
any nation in the world's history. In 
their religion they were changed from 
their idolatrous polytheism to the de- 
vout worshippers of the one living 



and true God. Besides this he gave 
to the world a code of laws which 
have been the base of all moral and 
civil law through the succeeding 
ages. All this was accomplished in 
forty years. A record unparalleled 
by any other ruler in the world's 
history. 

To show this sort of religion is not 
lost to the world, let us take an ex- 
ample from modern times. • In 1813 
a son was born in a humble home in 
Scotland. He was the son of a 
weaver and was early put to the 
father's trade. His fondness for 
books soon made it clear to his par- 
ents that there was a more use- 
ful future before him than could be 
found in the weaver's trade. Sacri- 
fices were made by those humble 
parents that the son's desire for an 
education might be realized. At the 
age of twenty-five he went under ap- 
pointment of the London Missionary 
Society as a medical missionary to 
Southern Africa. At that time the 
interior of Africa was unexplored. 
After nine years of missionary work 
in South Africa the young Scotch- 
man said: "If missionary service in 
Africa is to be projected along broad, 
economic lines the field must be 
known. The explorer must precede 
the teacher and preacher and mer- 
chant." This ambition to prove to 
the world that Africa was worth sav- 
ing fired David Livingstone with a 
zeal and earnestness akin to to that 
which burned in the Apostle Paul's 
bosom when he, consumed with zeal 
for God, exclaimed, "Woe be unto me 
if I preach not the gospel." "This was 
the ambition that took him into the 
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unknown; that inspired him with un- 
flagging courage and zeal throughout 
twenty years of weary plodding in the 
African wilderness among hundreds 
of tribes that had never before seen a 
white man. All these years only 
deepened his conviction that Africa 
was worth saving, until it became the 
all prevailing impulse of his life. "I 
shall never forget," said Henry M. 
Stanley one day in New York, "the 
time I stood with Livingstone on the 
shore of a beautiful African lake, and 
he raised his trembling hand above 
his head and said with a voice broken 
with emotion: *The day is coming 
when the whole world will know that 
Africa is worth reclaiming, and its 
people may be brought out of bar- 
barism. The world needs Africa, and 
teachers, merchants, railroads, and 
every influence of civilzation will be 
spread through this continent to fit it 
for the place in human interests that 
belongs to it.' I thought then," con- 
tinued Stanley, "that Livingstone was 
an enthusiast and a visionary; but 
long ago I learned to believe that 
every word he said was true." Liv- 
ingstone's ambition to be well pleas- 
ing unto God; his lofty ideal; his de- 
votion to a purpose, has opened the 
dark continent of Africa to the world, 
has sent teachers and preachers and 
merchants and railroads into it until 
his prophecy of less than half a cen- 
tury ago is being literally fulfilled to- 
day. 

There is one characteristic common 
to all of these men whom I have used 
as examples of persons who were am- 
bitious to be well pleasing unto God; 
viz: that each one had a purpose in 



life, an end in view outside of him- 
self. Paul's ambition, his purpose, his 
aim i nlife was to preach the gospel 
of Jesus Christ to a heathen world. 
That of Moses to take Hebrew slaves 
of Egypt and make of them an inde- 
pendent, self-governing, God fearing 
nation fit to bring into the world the 
Redeemer of the world, the promised 
Messiah, the Christ of Christendom. 
Livingstone's, to open the dark con- 
tinent of Africa to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. You never knew a person to 
make the world the better for having 
lived in it who was not inspired, 
moved, carried forward by some pur- 
pose outside of himself. You never 
knew a person whose purpose in life 
began and ended in self that did not 
grow narrow, shriveled, mean, con- 
temptible as he advanced in life. 
Neither did you ever know one to 
forget himself, become lost to him- 
self in an ambition that comprehended 
more than self who did not grow 
more into the likeness of Christ. 

One is almost surprised to find that 
those who are lost to self and ambi- 
tious toward God receive that for 
which those who are selfishly ambi- 
tious would give body and soul, but 
who seek it in vain. The coveted 
thing is a name honored by succeed- 
ing generations. Yet not one of the 
characters whom I have mentioned, 
nor do I know of one in the annals 
of history, who was ambitious to be 
well pleasing unto self, whose name 
is not a reproach to himself, to his 
family and his nation. Not one of the 
characters whom I have mentioned, 
nor do I know of one, who was am- 
bitious to be well pleasing unto God, 
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whose name is not an honor to him- 
self, and to his family. It is simply 
a demonstration of that eternal truth 
spoken by Christ, the Author of truth, 
"Every one that exalteth himself shall 
be abased and every one that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted." 

I have spoken of men who were 
geniuses and who, during their lives, 
were in the lime light of the public. 
But what is true of genius in any of its 
characteristics is also true of ordinary 
men in like characteristics. Self- 
centered ambition in a man of ordi- 
nary ability, or even in a man of the 
smallest caliber, results in disaster as 
great to him as the more striking of a 
self-centered ambition in the genius. 
The latio is always true. The ordi- 
nary man whose ambitions center out- 
side of himself and in Christ and the 
things of His kingdom brings results, 
though not so conspicuous to the 
world, yet no less pleasing to God. 
God measures man not by the amount 
of work he accomplishes, but from 
the motive which leads to the doing of 
the work, and in the proportion to 
which a man measures up to his 
ability. Jesus said of the poor widow 
and her mite, "This poor widow cast 
in more than they all; for all these 
did of their superfluity cast in unto 
the gifts : but she of her want did cast 
in all the living that she had." He 
said of the woman who broke the ala- 
baster box of ointment and anointed 
him before hand for the burial: 
"That also which this woman hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial 
of her, for she hath done what she 
could." 

These are little things in the eyes of 
the world, yet they received the high- 



est words of commendation from the 
highest authority, not because of their 
littleness but because they were the 
very best that these women could do. 
"She hath given all her living." "She 
hath done what she could." Here is 
encouragement for those of us who 
cannot hope to accomplish things of 
which the whole world shall know 
and of which people shall tell their 
children and their children's children. 
If our ambition is to be well pleasing 
unto Him, we have the assurance that 
our work shall ascend unto Him as a 
sweet savor of incense. May this not 
be what David means when he says, 
"A broken spirit and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise." A 
heart deep in its contrition with the 
past sin of pleasing self and a spirit 
crucified to self and finding its high- 
est happiness in pleasing God. 

I want to say to you and especially 
the young people here that in what- 
ever of the world's activities you may 
engage, no matter how much of the 
world's goods you may accumulate, or 
how much of the world's applause you 
may hear, if your aim has not been 
to be well pleasing unto Him, these 
things are as burnt offerings, whole 
burnt offerings," sacrifices which God 
despises. No matter in what activi- 
ties you may engage, if your ambition 
is to be well pleasing unto God and 
you live so it may be said : "She hath 
done all that she could," though the 
world may not have known much of 
you, yet you have not lived in vain. 
To that end therefore, "Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteous- 
and these things shall be added unto 
you." 
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The records of the County Court 
show that during the year 1821, a 
bridge was built across the Leestown 
branch near its mouth ; this stream has 
more recently been known as the Cove 
Spring branch. 

William T. Johnson was appointed 
keeper of the Benson bridge ; his espec- 
ial duty was to take the drift from the 
bridge, and protect the bridge during 
high tides. 

Stanley P. Gower who had been ap- 
pointed Jailer to serve out the unex- 
pired term of Benjamin Hickman, was 
re-appointed for the full term. 

Scott Brown being the oldest magis- 
trate from a point of service, was ap- 
pointed, and commissioned by the 
Governor as Sheriff of the County 
June 18th. 

The County Court made an agree- 
ment with Francis P. Blair who was 
at time Clerk of the Franklin Circuit 
Court, to build a Circuit Clerk's office 
on his lot, located on the corner of 
Broadway and Lewis streets. This 
office was located where Kagin's rest- 
aurant now stands; the Court House 
at that time was on the southeast cor- 
ner of Capitol Square, just across the 
street from this office. 

During the decade from 1820 to 1830 
eight men in the County made proof 
that they had been Revolutionary sol- 
diers, and were placed on the pension 
list. Their names are as follows: John 
Saterwhite, John Story, Mathew Cum- 
mins, Lieut. Samuel Woods, James 



Montgomery, Henry Roberts, Mash- 
ack Pearson and James Bisco. In addi- 
tion to these, there was proof intro- 
duced to show that Capt. Matthew 
Jouett died from the effects of a wound 
received in that War, and that John 
Jouett was his only son, and heir at 
law. 

At the end of this decade there were 
forty three Revolutionary soldiers liv- 
ing in Franklin County ; in addition 
to the eight above named there were 
on that roll the following, to-wit: 
Austin Lawler, Captain; Moses Haw- 
kins, Moses Perkins, James Hayden, 
Thomas McQuiddy, Joseph Vance, 
John Oliver, Capt. Joseph Mitchell, 
Capt. Thomas Patterson, Alexander 
McClure, John Stephens, Thos. C. 
Scroggins, John Steele, Levi House, 
James Hayden, Benjamin Penn, John 
Jacobs, Philip Webber, Ambrose 
White, Lawrence Gordon, George 
King, Basil Carlisle, Robert Craig, 
Philemen Grancy, Dr. John Roberts, 
Samuel Syeva, Major Thomas Quirk, 
John Reading, Robert Hedges, Col. 
Anthony Crockett, Silas Douthett, 
James Taylor, John Magill and Thom- 
as Keaten. A large number of the 
Revolutionary soldiers who lived in 
the county died prior to the year 1820. 

In the year 1822 the order abolish- 
ing the office of County Attorney was 
rescinded, and an order entered re-es- 
tablishing that office, and fixing the 
salar> at one hundred dollars per 
year; and thereupon Harry J. Thorn- 
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ton was appointed County Attorney. 

During the same year the County 
Court appointed Achillies Sneed,, Al- 
len F. Macurdy, Jepthia Dudley, 
Roger Devine and Amos Kendall, 
commissioners to let out and superin- 
tend the re-building the County Jail, 
and repairing the Jailer's residence. 
A full description of the plans is given 
in the Order book "G," page 291, 
Franklin County Court Clerk's office. 
These buildings were located on Clin- 
ton and Lewis streets, across from Bo- 
man Gaine's livery stable, and where 
the colored Methodist church now 
stands. 

In 1820 the Franklin County Court 
established the town of Lawrence- 
berg. In 1822 James Parker and James 
B. Wallace were appointed patrols for 
that town, and in 1827 the Legisla- 
ture took that portion of Franklin 
County to help form the County of 
Anderson. 

In the year 1822 there were 2611 
tithes assessed in the County at $1.37 
1-7 per tithe. During this year 
Charles S. Bibb and Patrick H. Darby 
were admitted to practice law. 

In this year there was passed an 
Act to amend the Act incorporating 
the Frankfort and Shelbyville Turn- 
pike Road Company. Section two of 
said Act was as follows : Be it further 
enacted that the said Company of 
Frankfort and Shelbyville are author- 
ized and empowered to erect one toll- 
gate at or near Mathew Clarks in 
Franklin County; Provided that said 
Company shall not receive more than 
half the toll heretofore allowed by law, 
and provided further, that all the citi- 
zens eouth west of the Kentucky river, 



residing in Franklin County shall pass 
toll free on all County Court days, and 
election days. 

In the year 1823 John Mcintosh 
was appointed Jailer, and Daniel 
James came into court and resigned 
his office as keeper of the stray pen in 
the County, and thereupon Simeon 
Beckman was appointed to fill that 
office. At the same term of Court 
the overseers of the roads leading 
through Lawrenceburg were directed 
to work and keep in repair the streets 
and alleys of that town. 

Porter Clay, a Baptist preacher, and 
brother of Henry Clay, and John J. T. 
Mills, a Methodist preacher, were 
granted testimonials of honesty, pro- 
berty, &c., and were empowered to 
perform marriage ceremonies. 

On account of the death of Willis 
A. Lee, Clerk of the Franklin County 
Court, Alexander H. Rennick was ap- 
pointed Clerk, and Andrew R. Lind- 
sey was appointed deputy on Novem- 
ber 15th, 1824. During that year Jacob 
Swigert resigned the position of mag- 
istrate and accepted that of Clerk of 
the Court of Appeals. 

In 1823 there were assessed 2771 
tithes at 75 cts. each, and in 1825 
there were 2908 tithes assessed at one 
dollar each. 

In the year 1824 the County Court 
directed John Brawner to build a 
bridge across main Benson Creek. 
Scott Brown's term of office having 
expired, Clement Bell was appointed 
Sheriff in June 1823; and the office be- 
coming vacant, John Walker was ap- 
pointed in 1824. 

In 1822 there was an Act of the Leg- 
islature establishing a public Library 
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at the seat of Government; this was 
the begining of a magtiificent Law Li- 
brary, and also of a good collection 
of miscellaneous books. The same 
Legislature added to Franklin County 
all of that part of Owen County, "Be- 
ginning at West's Landing on the 
Kentucky river, running to Van 
West's, including Saint West's in 
Franklin County; thence a straight 
line to the nearest point of the Frank- 
lin and Owen County line." 

The keeper of the Penitentiary was 
authorized to build a smoke-house 
within the Penitentiary; at that time 
a great deal of pork was packed in and 
about Frankfort. Pork packing was 
one of the chief industries of the Coun- 
ty for many years. 

In the year 1821, it was resolved by 
the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, that a tomb 
stone be erected to the memory of 
General Charles Scott, a hero of the 
Revolution, General Scott died in 
1820, at his home in Woodford coun- 
ty, aged eighty years. His remains 
were interred in the Frankfort Ceme- 
tery, November 8th, 1854. (See Sept. 
Register, 1903.) One to the memory 
of Col. Christopher Greenup, and one 
to the memory of Major George Mad- 
ison, late Governors of Kentucky, 
with suitable inscriptions on each, and 
that they be furnished by the keeper 
of the Penitentiary, and that the same 
be placed over the respective graves, 
under the direction of the Governor. 

In 1825 Thomas Page was allowed 
the sum of $280.00 for his services in 
erecting monuments over the graves 
of the late Gpvemors Madison and 
Greenup, and the late Thomas Doller- 



hide. Senator from the Counties of 
Pulaski and Wayne, and inclosing the 
same. In 1842 the remains of these 
distinguished men were removed from 
the burying ground north of the City, 
to the Frankfort Cemetery, and new 
monuments were erected by the State. 

In 1821 the Legislature passed an 
Act abolishing imprisonment for debt, 
and subjecting equitable interest to 
execution. This very materially af- 
fected the interest of all debtors in the 
County; the wonder is that such a 
relic of barbarism should have been 
permitted to remain so long upon the 
statute books of the State. 

Some time prior to 1816 the State 
granted certain lottery privileges, and 
from the proceeds four thousand dol- 
lars were raised with which a church 
was built on the Public Square ; it was 
located on the southwest corner near 
Broadway and Madison streets ; it was 
non-sectarian, and was used inter- 
changeably by all denominations. This 
was the first church built in the town, 
and was for many years the only 
church. In 1821 "There was an Act 
to amend an Act concerning a House 
of Public Worship in the town of 
Frankfort;" the amendment repealed 
the power of the Governor to appoint, 
and empowered the pew-holders, and 
the qualified voters of the City of 
Frankfort to elect "The Trustees of 
the House of Public Worship in the 
town of Frankfort." 

At the same term the Governor was 
empowered to have a stone wall built 
in front of the "Governor's ' House" 
and have same properly coped, John 
Bartlett, John Crutcher, and James I. 
Miles were empowered to build a 
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bridge across Main Elkhom, where 
Knight's bridge is now located, and 
they were granted the right to charge 
and collect certain tolls, from parties 
crossing same. 

The first Sabbath school in Ken- 
tucky was established in March, 1819, 
in Frankfort, with from thirty to thir- 
ty-nine scholars. During the year end- 
ing September 30, 1822, those who dis- 
tinguished themselves by their assid- 
uity were, A. M. B. Crittenden, who 
memorized 2,851 Bible verses in twelve 
months; Cornelia Crittenden (six 
years of age), 2,177; Margaret B. 
Sproule, 2,022; Emily South, 1,908; 
Cordelia Price, 1,514; Maria R. Miles, 
2,010; Elizabeth S. Todd, 1,373; Ann 
Price, 1,202; Ann Miles, 1,039; Cather- 
ine Baltzell, 1,028; Jane Castleman, 
742; Gabriella Lewis, 565; Maria 
Lewis, 544 ; Agnes Todd, 471 ; M. A. 
Watson, 404; Margaret Smith, 558 
Arabella Scott, in six months, 893 
Elizabeth Scott, in five months, 719 
Nancy McKee, in four months, 601 
Louisa Jones, in three months, 630 
Mary Lafon, in three months, 364. 
The number of verses memorized by 
all the scholars, collectively, is 36,640. 
One class during two years and a half 
attendance read the Bible once entire- 
ly through, and some books of it sev- 
eral times over, memorized from five 
to seven thousand verses each — were 
perfect in Brown's, and the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism — had each searched 
out, tianscribed and memorized nearly 
six hundred verses of Scripture proofs 
in support of the doctrines which they 
had been taught, and had drawn, and 
studied maps of such parts of the 
world as are connected with Scripture 



history." (Collin's History, page 244.) 

The Sabbath school referred to, was 
founded by Mrs. John Brown in the 
Love House. (See Mrs. Brown's let- 
ter to Mrs. Elizabeth Love, in regard 
to their work for this worthy cause.) 
(Ed. The Register.) 

There was a resolution appointing a 
committee to inquire into the cause of 
the destruction of the Capital, ap- 
proved November 5, 1824. 

John Brown, Daniel Weiseger, John 
Harvie, John J. Crittenden, Peter Dud- 
ley, Evan Evans and James Shannon 
(all of them were Frankfort men) were 
appointed a committee to rebuild the 
State Capitol; they were empowered 
to employ an architect, and given gen- 
eral power in reference to the re-con- 
struction, and directed to build "A 
suitable Capitol." Fifteen thousand 
dollars in money was appropriated, 
and the commissioners were allowed 
to use certain material at the Peniten- 
tiary, not exceeding in amount the sum 
of five thousand dollars. 

The above-named Commissioners, 
with this small sum, supplemented by 
private donations from the public-spir- 
ited citizens of Frankfort, constructed 
the old Capitol building, which still 
stands as a monument to them. When 
it was built it was considered a model 
of neatness and beauty; the plan of 
architecture was the finest ever used 
on the Western Continent, and it was 
second only, in point of grandeur to 
the National Capitol at Washington. 

In order to understand the condition 
of affairs in the county in 1825, it is 
necessary to consider a few things 
which led up to the formation of the 
Relief and the Anti-Relief parties. 
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These parties grew out of the dis- 
turbed condition of the financial affairs 
of the country prior to the year 1818, 
which resulted in the withdrawal of 
gold and silver, to a large extent, from 
circulation and an inflated currency 
having taken their places. 

Kentucky had chartered about forty 
banks, with an aggregate capital of 
more than ten million dollars. During 
the summer of this year, the State was 
flooded with the paper of these inde- 
pendent banks. Speculation ran rife; 
the whole country seemed to have 
gone daft on the subject. Within the 
next two years nearly all of these 
banks had failed, and the pressure of 
debt was greater than was ever known 
before in the history of the country. 
The Legislature of 1819-20 passed a 
twelve months replevy law; and that 
of 1821 chartered the Bank of the 
Commonwealth ; this bank was not re- 
quired to redeem its notes in specie, 
though made receivable for taxes and 
all debts. Lands owned by the State 
west of the Tennessee river were 
pledged for the final redemption of 
these notes, and if a creditor refused 
to receive this paper for his debt, the 
law permitted the debtor to replevy for 
two years. This new bank issued such 
an immense quantity of paper money 
that it sank to less than half of its nom- 
inal value, and creditors had to take it 
at its nominal value in full payment of 
their debts, or wait two years, and risk 
the bankruptcy of their sureties on the 
replevying bonds. 

The power of the legislature to pass 
such an Act, was held by Judge Clark, 
of the Circuit Court, to be unconstitu- 
tional. The legislature was convened 



in extraordinay session which resulted 
in nothing being done. The case was 
then passed on by the Court of Ap- 
peals, and the opinion of the lower 
Court was upheld. The opinion of the 
Court of Appeals treated the greatest 
excitement that was ever known in 
the State, the financial interests of al- 
most every man in the State were ef- 
fected in some way, and the storm cen- 
ter was at Frankfort. The Relief 
party was led by Judge Rowan, Judge 
Barry, Col. Solomon P. Sharp, T. B. 
Monroe, and others, while the Anti- 
Relief side was led by Judge Robert- 
son, John J. Crittenden, Ben Hardin, 
Robert Wickliffe, and men of that 
class, the leaders on both sides being 
men of national reputation. 

The campaign for State offices and 
seats in the legislature for 1824 was 
very bitter, and all kinds of charges 
and counter charges were made against 
the candidates. The result was favor- 
able to the Relief party, though the 
majority was not sufficiently large to 
give that party the two thirds majority 
which was necessary in order to re- 
move the incumbent members of the 
Court of Appeals. 

The Relief party not being able to 
impeach the Court, it passed a bill re- 
pealing the Act by which the Court of 
Appeals had been organized; after 
which an Act was passed re-organiz- 
ing the Court. The debate continued 
for three days, and to a late hour each 
night, John Rowan for and Robert 
Wickliffe against the measure. The 
most intense excitement prevailed; the 
lobbies were crowded to suffocation. 
Vicitors from every section of the State 
were present. State officials were on 
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the floor of the House lobbying for the 
Relief party, "Great disorder prevailed, 
and the Governor himself was heard 
to urge the calling of the previous 
question." The bill was passed by a 
good majoritiy in both the House and 
Senate, and was signed by the Govern- 
or as soon as presented to him, and in a 
short time a new Court of Appeals 
was organized. The old Court claimed 
that these proceedings were irregular, 
unconstitutional and void, each claim- 
ing to be the Court of last resort; this 
was the condition of affairs when the 
race for the legislature was made in 
1825, Never before in the history of the 
State had the passions of men been 
raised to such an intense heat ; the ex- 
citement during this campaign was 
greater than ever known before. The 
Relief or New Court party was largely 
dominant in Franklin County, and in 
order to overcome the majority, the 
Old Court party selected as candidate 
for the State Legislature John J. Crit- 
tenden, who had represented the State 
in the United States Senate, and who 
had served in various other public 
places with distinction ; a man of inter- 
national reputation, and the idol of 
Franklin County peoyle, as a lawyer, 
statesman and orator. He was the 
greatest this country possessed in that 
day. 

The New Court party selected a man 
of national reputation in the person of 
Col. Solomon P. Sharp ; Col. Sharp had 
served two terms in the Kentucky Leg- 
islature, and two terms in the lower 
House of the United States Congress, 
and was then holding the position 
of Attorney General of the State, 
which position he resigned for the pur- 



pose of making the race for Represent- 
ative, Col. Sharp was also an orator, 
and a great friend of the common pef>- 
ple. It was thought he was the ouly 
man in the county who had a chance to 
defeat Mr. Crittenden. The contest 
between these two great men soon be- 
came of State and almost of National 
interest ; every method known to mod- 
em politics seems to have been used in 
that day. The political contest stirred 
the county of Franklin from center to 
circumference ; the friends of both sides 
were accused of buying votes, and of 
voting-ex-convicts, charges being made 
that the inmates of the Penitentiary 
were dressed in citizen's clothes and 
voted for the New Court candidate. 
Col. Sharp had sixty nine more votes 
than Mr. Crittenden, but in the con- 
test between Mr. Crittenden and 
James Downing another representa- 
tive of the Now Court party, the pop- 
ularity of Mr. Crittenden easily over- 
came the majority which Col. Sharp 
had secured in his race. During these 
exciting times, there were five news- 
papers ably edited and published in 
Frankfort. The Argus and the Pa- 
triot were advocates of the New 
Court. The Spirit of Seventy Six — 
The Commentator, and The Consti- 
tutional Advocate were for the 
Old Court. 

Amos Kendall, the editor of The 
Patriot, was, perhaps the ablest edi- 
tor of that period; he was in the very 
thickest of these political fights, and 
thereby made for himself a reputation 
which ultimately placed him in the 
Cabinet of President Jackson, as 
Postmaster General. His opponents 
called "The Patriot" the "mud ma- 



chine;" on the other hand, John J. Mar- 
shall, and Patrick Henry Darby were 
able representatives of the other side. 
"The Spirit of 76," edited by John 
Marshall, was called by "The Patriot," 
"The Spirit of Seven and Six Pence." 
In the year 1826, "The Commenta- 
tor" and "The Constitutional Advo- 
cate" were consolidated; Mr. Kendall 
in "The Patriot" announced that fact 
as follows : "Hymeneal," "Married 

on the inst. in this place, by the 

R — — . "Spirit of Seven 

and Six," the notorious agent and 
Prime Minister of their Majesties, 
the ex-Judges of the Old Court, Mr. 
"Commentator" to the refined and cele- 
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brated lecturess, on the moral integri- 
ty of the laws. Miss "C. Advocate." 
We are told that the parties were full 
cousins before their marriage. The 
public may expect a hopeful issue 
from this alliance, especially, as it is 
understood that Messrs. Darby and 
Dana are to stand "God Fathers" to 
the whole progeny. We team that a 
few days after the ceremony, the Duke 
of the Town Fork, (Robert Wickliffe) 
the common friend and patron, paid 
them a visit to congratulate them on 
their happy union; what sum he will 
settle upon them, has not been made 
public. 

(To be continued) 



ARTIST-BUILDERS IN THE SEA 



By Mn. Jeuie C Morton. 



*ARTIST-BUtt-DERS IN THE SEA. 

Hn. JodmC Mortoo. 



Without a pencil, brush or tool — 

Aye, their's an unseen hand. 
They are building by some rule 

Comprehended in the sand. 
Far below the sea waves' foam 

They build temples white as snow, 
la theit milk-white ships they roam 

Spirit-like ithro' deeps below. 

Who, these arttst-4>uilders strong? 

Ask -the God who made us all — 
Ask Nautilus with flag and aong. 

How he formed his chambered hall; 
How he tinted all its rooms. 

With the blushes of the rose; 
How he mingled garden blooms. 

In the ivory horn he blows. 

Ask these creatures toiling thro' 
The great billows of the aea — 

Where they learned these arts so true- 
Let us have the mystic's key. 

With taste exquisite, they create, 
On the billows sun-kissed lips, 

Pearl-shaped fans, begemmed, ornate, 
That all earth's artists iar eclipse. 



Bugles like the larkspur bears 

Purple, pale and pink and blue — 
Wind a strain up cavern stairs — 

Mermaid music, plaintive, true. 
Shells with coloring of the skies — 

Shaded all in harmony — 
Guard their little coral isles — 

In the bosom of the sea. 

The oyster lolls on star- white bed, 

Armed within its sharp -spiked mail. 
That may be brown or pink or red, 

'Gainst which foes cannot prevail. 
Angel wings so ttazzling fair — 

They seem lost from paradise — 
Aht spider's web cajinot cofnpare, 

With lace they spin, in patterns wise. 

There's not a shape or color known 

Beneath the sun they do not seize 
With their deft skill, and make their own 

Their language is in works like these — 
Silent artists of the brine. 

Painters of white worlds unknown, 
Strange architects, without a line, 

Builders masked, without a stone. 



'Suggested by the beautiful variety of shells in Kentucky Slate Historical Rooms. 



FROM THE STREETS OF THE CAPITAL 



CLINTON STREET 



By Mn. Jamie C Moitao. 
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CUNTON STREET. 



It is not generally known that this 
street was the original "Buffalo Lane" 
of early days — at least as far as the in- 
tersection of High street, where a di- 
vergence was made into the ground 
now partly covered by the Peniten- 
tiary. Its territory extended to the 
parallel street, Mero — only divided by 
an imaginary line, and a few irregular- 
ly built log tenements. 

The problem of street-making did 
not enter into the studies of the early 
builders of this city. The conditions 
of the pioneers were new and hard, 
and they evidently pitched their tents, 
and built their log houses in the most 
convenient places. We have the pro- 
ducts of their labor, their courage, and 
their sacrifices : "They built wiser than 
they knew." 

As we have had occasion to remind 
our readers before — the name Clinton 
was given this street in honor of Gen- 
eral George Clinton, a friend of the 
founder of this city. General James 
Wilkinson. General Clinton was a 
cousin of Governor DeWitt Clinton, of 
New York, and was bom in Ulster 
County, New York, in 1739. He was 
elected to the Continental Congress in 
1775, and voted for the Declaration of 
Independence, was a Brigadier Gene- 
ral in the Revolution, and afterward 
Governor of the State of New York 
for eighteen years; was elected Vice 
President in 1804, and died in 1812. 
We do not know from history that he 
ever visited Frankfort, or was made 



aware of the honor of such a namesake 
here as Clinton Street. 

Its beginning at the riverside is in 
full view of the pretty Benson Bridge, 
under which is the yellow mouth of 
the serpentine stream of that name. 
Here Benson empties into the Ken- 
tucky River. The new addition to 
the city. Belle Point, is opposite, 
with its background of noble hills 
and dales. Leading out each from 
the corner of Wilkinson street, Clinton 
runs to the depot grounds of the Mid- 
land Railway, now known as the 
Frankfort & Cincinnati Railroad. 

The first square after leaving the 
corner at Wilkinson is lined with 
houses, shops, and various small and 
unimportant stores, — ^as is also the sec- 
ond square — which brings one to the 
intersection of Madison Square, and 
the rear or north side of the State 
House Square. The only noted resi- 
dence along this way is the home of 
Mrs. Martinette McKee;* it is a hand- 
some brick house with front on Clin- 
ton street, built upon the site of one of 
the early landmarks of the city, the 
property now of Colonel John N. 
Crutcher.* It was in the dawn of this 
century the home of Judge Mills. 

The house was an improvement up- 
on the architecture and convenience of 
the homes of the day. It was one story 
and a half, with large basement rooms 
below. It had a wide hall between the 
four front first story rooms, with a 
beautiful archway over the center of 
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the hall, and handsome stairway wind- 
ing up to the second story, behind the 
massive pillars that supported the 
arch. Judge Benjamin Mills resided 
here while a member of the Bench of 
the old Court, of famous history. It 
passed out of existence in December, 
1824. 

Says Collins, page 320, Vol. I, in ref- 
erence to this Court: "That high trib- 
unal W2LS then (1820) occupied by John 
Boyle, Chief Justice, and William 
Owsley and Benjamin Mills, associate 
Judges. These gentlemen had passed 
the meridian of life, and had been 
drilled for a long series of years to the 
patient and abstract severity of judi- 
cial investigation. In simplicity and 
purity of character, in profound legal 
knowledge, and in Roman-like firm- 
ness of purpose, the old Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky have seldom been 
surpassed." 

Judge Mills continued on the Bench 
of the New Court of Appeals until De- 
cember, 1828, when he resigned. He 
resided in this house until his death. 
A portrait of Judge Mills hangs in the 
Court of Appeals room in the Capitol. 

He was the grandfather of the fa- 
mous evangelist, B. Fay Mills, who 
visited our city some years ago, and 
held a meeting here of ten days. He 
alluded in his inaugural sermon to the 
fact of his ancestors living here, and 
in a touching brief paragraph, paid a 
beautiful tribute to Frankfort. 

After the Mills family had all passed 
away from the city — by death or 
change of residence, Mrs. Martinette 
McKee, widow of the late Hon. George 
R. McKee, Minister to Panama, Cen- 
tral America, bought the property. She 



resided for a while in the old home, 
then had it removed, and erected on 
the lot the present residence, in which 
she lived for several years, when it 
was sold to Col. J. N. Crutcher. Be- 
yond this are a few modem cottages, 
built of brick, and owned by Mrs. Car- 
rie Wolfe, and above them is the old 
residence of Mrs. Hannah Price, a 
noted lady written of in "Broadway." 
In the years 1849 and 1850 it was 
occupied by her daughter and son-in- 
law. Judge and Mrs. Lysander Hord,** 
since which time Judge Hord has long 
been regarded as one of the disting- 
uished lawyers of the State. The ad- 
joining house to this at the time men- 
tioned above, was owned and occupied 
by John Ferguson, a merchant of the 
city. Then it was a pretty and commo- 
dious cottage, where we learn much 
of the fashionable society of that day 
was entertained in beautiful style; it 
is now a dilapidated dwelling occupied 
by tenants. 

Across the narrow alley east of it, is 
the Negro M. E. Church, built in 1892 ; 
it was once the site of the city jail. In 
1840 Jacob Swigert, then a well known 
wealthy citizen, bought this property, 
and the square to the comer. From 
him and his wife, Rebecca, arc several 
deeds to persons purchasing along this 
street in years gone by. 

On the comer is the residence of 
Captain Kirtley. Opposite is the form- 
er home of Dallas Cmtcher,* — now 
of Dr. Keller, on the comer of Ann 
and Clinton streets. Across Ann street 
on the north corner is the home spok- 
en of in the Chapter on Ann street, 
owned for many years by Mrs. Are- 
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bella Welch. It is now occupied as a 
fashionable boarding house. 

It was built early in the century, by 
Achilles Sneed, then Clerk of the "Old 
Court" of Appeals. Beyond this resi- 
dence is one of two stories, a pretty 
modern frame house; the lot was a 
part of the Welch lot, as was also the 
home adjoining — belonging to Mr. 
John Milam. The first resident of this 
house was Major Henry T. Stanton, 
then Poet Laureate of Kentucky (since 
deceased). 

The residence of Mr. Pat Newman, 
across a narrow lane or alley, from the 
last mentioned home, is one of the old 
homes of the city. It was occupied by 
General Dawson, Register of the Land 
Office for a number of years after the 
Civil War. He removed to Louisville, 
and the property was sold to its pres- 
ent owner. Adjoining this house is 
the residence of Mrs. W. A. Gaines — 
bought in 187L It is an old-fashioned 
house, very handsome in its day, and 
still a most desirable and comfortable 
home, with beautiful garden at the 
rear. The lot is divided at the east 
side, and a pretty modern cottage 
erected upon it — ^belonging to Mrs. 
Gaines and her only daughter, Jennie. 

The adjoining property is the old 
Cox place. The house if not entirely 
erected by, was enlarged and finished 
by Austin P. Cox, who was Secretary 
of State succeeding John J. Crittenden 
and William Owsley, under Governor 
James T. Morehead, 1834. 

After the death of Mr. Cox, prior to 
1870, this property was sold to Philip 
Swigert, the wealthiest man in Frank- 
fort at the time. It became the resi- 
dence during his term of office, of 



Judge Hardin, of the Court of Appeals. 
After his death it was rented to various 
persons, for many years, and finally 
bought by Mr. Henderson, an old citi- 
zen of the place. It is now owned by 
his daughter, Mrs. Kate M. Rogers. 
It has been removed, and a negro 
church is located on the site. 

The opposite house is the Governor's 
Mansion, built in 1797. It is no longer 
creditable to the wealth, refinement, 
and public spirit of the people of Ken- 
tucky. It is a brick house, large, plain 
and comfortable enough for a citizen 
of moderate means, but not such a 
mansion as should house the Governor 
of Kentucky, and the distinguished 
and elegant people who may chance 
visit him from other parts of the Union 
and from Europe. Its grounds occupy 
one-half square, running from Ann 
street to High street on which it 
fronts, with its northern side running 
along Clinton street. Across High 
street and on the comer opposite on 
Clinton, is the property of Mrs. Will- 
iam Hughes. Beyond her spacious 
lot, and small cottages on Clinton, is 
the Railroad grounds of the Frankfort 
and Cincinnati Railway, which termin- 
ate this street on the east. On the 
north side is a Negro church, and Pub- 
lic School building, and coming down 
from the church to the comer of High 
and Clinton is the long high gray wall 
of the Penitentiary, which occupies 
about two squares, and is being con- 
stantly enlarged, we regret to write. 

Much surprise has been expressed 
that the Governor's mansion should 
have been located so near the Peniten- 
tiary. It is not known to every one 
that the Governor's mansion was built 
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in 1797, and its first occupant was Gov- 
ernor James Garrard, the second Gov- 
omor of Kentucky. The Penitentiary 
was not built until 1800, and then we 
are told was not larger than the Coun- 
ty jail. It was located on the end of 
the square that rests on Holmes street, 
and the stone wall around it not much 
higher or larger than that of a country 
graveyard. 

Its first and, for years it is said, only 
prisoner was one John Turner, who 
was placed there for horse-stealing. 
This small penitentiary was several 
years in building, and was so far from 
the Governor's mansion that it was 
scracely observed. (Collins' History 
of Kentucky, Vol. I, p. 514.) 



It was not until after the Civil War 
that the great enlargement of the Pen- 
itentiary, extending the length of the 
long square on Hill street, and Holmes 
street was necessary; hence it is so 
conspicuous. 

But we hope some day to have a 
mansion for our Governor in a more 
beautful part of Frankfort, if public 
policy does not remand the time-hon- 
ored custom of a State Mansion to the 
past entirely, as a number of other 
States have done (see History of the 
Mansion and the Governors, in May 
Register, 1904). 

Clinton is a short street, and ends 
abruptly beyond the F. & C. Depot. 



The star (•) indicates when affixed to a name 
herein* that the person is dead. 
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;geneaijogy of the richardsons. 



CHAPTER 2. 



The cause which led to the diffi- 
culty which resulted in the death of 
Samuel Q. Richardson, from a pistol 
fired at his breast by John U. Waring 
has not been given in the accounts of 
the tragedy. 

From the family we learn the trouble 
began over land titles. It is supposed 
this led to rash and insulting charges, 
and language that became unendur- 
able. Both men were high spirited 
and irascible. 

Samuel Q. Richardson was a noted 
lawyer, a man of brilliant attainments, 
and an ornament to the Bar of the 
State. At the time of his death we 
learn that he lived in Frankfort. The 
tragedy took place on the steps of the 
old Mansion House, the noted Hotel of 
that day. John U. Waring was stand- 
ing, it is said, at the door of the office 
of thj Hotel, when he saw Richardson 
approach. Instantly an altercation 
took place, a few words passed, and 
Samuel Q. Richardson fell back on the 
pavement mortally shot. His death 
create^; great excitement, and profound 
sorrow throughout the State. 

Sjme years afterward John U. War- 
ing was shot, and mortally wounded 
from an upper wnidow of the Shelton 
Hotel in Versailles, Kentucky. (See 
Collins Hist, of Ky. Vol. 1.) No ar- 
rests were made, and Waring never 



knew the unknown hand that killed 
him. 

Samuel Q. Richardson was a son 
of Captain John Corly Richardson, 
(See Register January, 1909.) and his 
wife, Sarah Bainbridge Hall, who was 
a sister of Catherine B. Hall, who mar- 
ried Samuel Marquis Calmes Richard- 
son, son of Isabella De La Calmes, who 
married William Richardson, Jr. She 
was the daughter of the Marquis De 
La Calmes, a French Huguenot noble- 
man, born 1705, and died 1751, one 
of the first settlers in the Valley of 
Virginia. 

Samuel Q. Ricardson was born in 
Lexington, Kentucky, February 1791, 
killed at Frankfort, Kentucky, Feb- 
ruary, 1835. He was educated at 
Transylvania University, and easily 
took rank among the foremost young 
lawyers of the Bar. His brother, Dr. 
William Hall Richardson was one of 
the most eminent physicians and sur- 
geons in Kentucky. He was one of the 
founders of that famous University, 
and was Professor for many years in 
that Institution. 

Both men bore the marks, and talent 
in physique and polish, of their grand 
French and Revolutionary ancestry. 

We have confined our sketches of 
this family, chiefly to those members 
of it, that came to Kentucky, and be- 
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came identified with the Interests and 
upbuilding of the State at an early 
perio.l of its history. 

Samuel Richardson, born in Mary- 
land, supposed son of William Rich- 
ardson, Burgess for Ann Arundel 
County, Maryland, 1676-1683, moved 
to Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Samuel Richardson, Jr., born in Fair- 
fax County, Virginia, came to Fayette 
County, Kentucky. 

Thomas Richardson, lived in Cul- 
peper County, Virginia, married Eliza- 
beth Maxey. His son Felix Allen 
Richardson, was bom in Estill County, 
Kentucky, married young and died in 
Fayette County, Kentucky. After his 
death, his widow remarried, name of 
second husband not given. His chil- 
dren were, Hon. Felix R. Richardson, 
Librarian of the Supreme Court of 
Denver, Colorado. 

Col. Richardson, of Glasgow, Ken- 
tuckv. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Richardson Porter, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

The parents of John Richardson 
came from England to America and 
settled in Louisa County, Virginia. 
John Richardson was prominent in 
that part of Virginia, as a man of in- 
fluence and large property. He mar- 
ried Martha De Preist, of Hanover 
County, whose parents came from 
France, and settled in Hanover Coun- 
ty, Viiginia. 

The children of John Richardson 
and Fartha De Preist were: 

1. Polly, married M. Timberlake of 
Louisa County, Virginia. Had two 
dauj^hters, names unknown. 

2. Samuel Richardson, married Miss 
Winston of Mississippi. Had three 
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children. Daughter — Martha married 
M. C. Moorehouse, of Mississippi. 

3. Martha Richardson, married 
Major John Broaddus, U. S. A. Their 
daughter, Martha, married Col. Jeff. 
Thompson of Missouri. Had one son. 

4. Thomas Richardson married Miss 
Pollard of Richmond, Virginia. Chil- 
dren were: 1st. John R. 2nd. Rob- 
ert R. 3rd. Benjamin R. 4th. George 
Richardson. One daughter, who mar- 
ried Togerton R. Taylor of Richmond, 
Virginia. 

5. V/illiam Richardson married Har- 
riet Robinson. Children: Daniel 
Couch, Harriet, Martha, Eliza, who 
married Mr. Lane of Texas. 

Charles Bruce Richardson married 
Sarah E. Bosworth, of Lexington. 1 
child : 

Emma, who married Joseph Lew- 
ellyn of Texas. 

John Samuel Richardson. 

Caroline married Henry of Virgnia, 
Margaret marrist 1st Lewis and 2nd, 
Daniel of Virginia. David Porter 
Richardson married Ellen Bosworth, 
of Nashville, Tenn. Had two sons: 
Charles and Felix. 

6. Robert T. Richardson married 
Sarah Willis, sister of the Poet N. P. 
Willis. Their children were, Martha 
De Preist who married first: Lewis; 
second. Bishop H. H. Kavanuagh, of 
Kentucky. Robert Richardson mar- 
ried Miss Wall. 

7. Sallie Richardson married Mr. 
Couch. 

8. David Richardson ,lived in Louisa 
County, Virginia. 

9. Judith Richardson, married Mr. 
Smitli of New Kent County, Virginia. 
No children. 
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(Published by Request.) 

WILLIAM RICHARDSON, JR.— 

ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, 

MARYLAND. 



William Richardson, born August 
26th, 1668, married Margaret Smith, 
died July 13th, 1744. 

He was son of William Richardson 
1st, who came to Maryland with Lord 
Baltimore about 1650. Was Burgess 
from 1676-1683 — and held many offices 
of honor and profit, and was one of 
the most prominent men of his day. 
He died November 2nd, 1697. Will 
probated in ye May, 1698. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Ewing Talbott, widow 
of Richard Talbott of Baltimore. 

(See Anne Arundel Records, Anna- 
polis, Maryland.) 

William Richardson Jr., son of Wil- 
liam Richardson 1st., whose will fol- 
lows, was a man of large estates, and 
wealth, and held high positions in his 
State. 

(See Thomas' History of Maryland.) 

WILL. 

I William Richardson, Jr., of Anne 

Arundel County, Maryland. 

Item. To my wife, Margaret, the 
use of my now dwelling plantation and 
all the lands I now hold to the east of 
the Branch of Bever's Dam's, during 
her widowhood, and no longer, always 
provided she suffer my son Daniel 
Richardson, to seat, build and live 
upon any one part thereof. 

Item. I give to my son, Joseph Rich- 
ardson all my lands lying on the south- 
west of the aforesaid Beaver Dam's, 
except 120 acres on the north end, 
and I reserve 2 Tobacco Houses that 



I have now upon the land — I give also 
one negro woman to my son Joseph. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my 
son Daniel Richardson the above ex- 
cepted 120 acres of land and the 2 
Tbacco Houses, as also after the ex- 
piration of my wife's natural life or 
widowhood which first happens, my 
now dwelling plantation, and all the 
aforesaid lands, that I have given my 
wife the use of, I now give the said 
Daniel and his heirs forever. I also 
give the said Daniel one feather bed 
and furnature of ten pounds sterling 
value. Six high leather chairs, two 
pewter dishes and 6 plates, one ten 
gallon Iron pot, all to be new, one third 
part of my stock, of horses, cattle, hogs 
and sheep, as also one third part of all 
my com, wheat, tobacco, etc., that may 
be growing or belonging to me at the 
time of my decease. I also leave him 
a negro woman, and a negro boy, in 
stead of a debt which I owe him of 
twenty odd pounds sterling, if he will 
accept the same in payment of such 
debt. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my 
son Richard Richardson all my lands 
in Baltimore County which I bought 
of Richard Owings and Charles Dorsey 
— said lands being known by the name 
of "Owings Adventure" and "Owings 
Addition" 450 acres, but it is my will 
and mind that my son Richard pay to 
my son Thomas Richardson as soon 
as he can conveniently the sum of 20 
pounds in currency for the improve- 
ment my son Thomas made on part 
of the said lands. I also give to my 
son Richard 2 negro girls. 

Item. I give and beqeauth to my 
son Nathan Richardson one tract of 
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land lying in Baltimore County, which 
I bought of Dr. Samuel Chew, known 
by name of "Ventured Friendship" 
340 acres — also a negro boy. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my 
son Thomas Richardson all my part 
of a tract of land lying in Cecil County, 
and known by the name of "High 
Spaniolo," being by estimation 558 
acres, to him and his heirs forever, I 
also give him one Iron pot, ten Gal- 
lons, and one young negro. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my 
two grandsons, sons of my son Joseph 
Richardson, William and Richard, one 
young negro man now in their father's 
possession in Lieu of a debt I owe to 
them upon acct. of their uncle Wm. 
Richardson's estate amounting to as I 
supose 16 or 18 pounds. 

Item. I bequeath to my dau. Sarah 
Hill a negro woman Lucy, issue of said 
wench already bequeathed to be equal- 
ly divided between her children, Henry 
and Margaret Hill. 

Item. I give and bequeath to Sam- 
uel Thompson, the son of Amgt. 
Thompson and Elizabeth, his wife, one 
young neg^o man. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my 
kinswoman, Elizabeth Richardson, 
daughter of my Brother Joseph Rich- 
ardson, one cow and calf. I give and 
bequeath to Joseph Gallaway the sum 
of 4 pounds to be applied to the use 
of the people of West River, called 
Quakers. 

Item. I bequeath to my brother 
Joseph Richardson all my wearing ap- 
parel of every sort. 

Item. I give and bequeath the use 
of all the remainder of my personal es- 
tate to my loving wife, Margaret, dur- 



ing her natural life, unle:5S she marry 
again, then to be equally divided be- 
tween my children, vi. : Joseph, Daniel, 
Richard, Nathan and Thomas Richard- 
son, Sk)phia Gallaway and Sarah Hill. 
I nominate and appoint my loving wife 
Margaret and son Daniel Richardson 
Exc. In witness whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal this 18, of 
mo. called November, 1741. 

WILLIAM RICHARDSON. 
Witness : 

NICHOLAS WATKINS, 

JOHN ROSS, 

Thomas Sprigg. 
Pro. II, Sept. 1744. 



John Richardson of Georgetown, 
Kentucky, married Ophelia V. Plum- 
mer, and their only daughter, Ophelia 
Virginia Richardson, married at Cof- 
feeville, Alabama, in 1848, Albert Dun- 
lap Lister. 

Albert Dunlap Lister was the 3rd 
son of Judge Josiah Dunlap Lister and 
Sarah Elizabeth Johnston. Judge 
Lister raised a company which bore 
his name and served as Captain in the 
war of 1812-14. The issue of the mar- 
riage of Ophelia Virginia and Albert 
Dunlap Lister was three daughters, 
Sarah Virginia Florence and Laura 
Elizabeth and son, Albert Garland 
Lister. 

Sarah Virginia married Judge Alfred 
D. Laud of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana and had issue, Florence 
Laura, Alfred Vivian, and Jennie May. 

Albert Garland Lister and Florence 
Lister died in infancy at Marshall, 
Texas, whither their parents had re- 
moved from Alabama, after their mar- 
riage Laura Elizabeth Lister married 
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Taliaferro Alexander and had issue. 
Percy Alexander, Lister Alexander, 
Lucille Laura Estelle, Albert Lister 
Alexander and Taliaferro. Of these 
children only Percy Alexander who 
graduated at the West Point Military 
Academy in June, 1907, and Albert 
Lister Alexander who received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Laws at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in June 1907 alone 
survive. Their great grandmother 
was a Miss Eliza Williamson of Ver- 
sailles, Kentucky who married their 
g^eat-grandfather. Judge James Gorin 
Taliaferro, of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, and came to Harrison leav- 
ing Catalinea Point at an early date. 



Answers to inquiries for a few well- 
known Kentucky families, concluded: 

Fafon, or Lefon, came from France. 

Laferty from Virginia. 

Long from Virginia. 

Letcher from Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lecompte from France. 

Lambert from Pensylvania. 

Livingston from New York. 

Logan from Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. 

Lindsays from Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. 

Lee from England, Massachusetts and 
Virginia. 

Montgomery from Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. 

Magoffin from Virginia. 

Morton from England and Virginia. 

Miles from Virginia. 

Martin from Virginia. 

Major from Virginia. 



Mastin from Virginia. 

McChesney from New England and 
Virginia. 

Marshall from Scotland and Virginia. 

Morton from New York. 

Noble from Pennsylvania. 

Nourse from England and Virginia. 

Nash from New England. 

Nuttall from Virginia. 

Overton from Virginia. 

Orr from Virginia. 

Oglesby from Maryland. 

Ousley from Virginia. 

Ormsby from Virginia. 

Preston from Virginia. 

Priest from Virginia. 

Patterson from Virginia. 

Paynter from Virginia. 

Penn from Pennsylvania. 

Quinn from Virginia. 

Quigley from New England. 

Quisenberry from South Carolina. 

Rodman from Virginia. 

Redding from Virginia. 

Reid from Massachusetts. 

Rollins from Virginia. 

Richardson from Maryland. 

Ross from Virginia. 

Sayre from New York. 

Savoy from Massachusetts. 

SaflFell from Maryland. 

Saunders, or Sanders from Virginia. 

Shelby from Wales and Maryland. 

Slaughter from Virginia. 

Steele fr om Ireland and Pennsylvania. 

Stephenson from England and Vir- 
ginia. 

Steel from Ireland and Pennsylvania. 

Stephenson from England and Vir- 
ginia. 

Stanley from New York. 

Scott from Scotland and Virginia. 
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Stanton from England and Virginia. 
Taylors from England and Virginia. 
Tylers from Virginia, 
Thompsons from Vii^nia. 
Upshaw or Upsher from France and 

Virginia. 
Vileys from England and Vii^nia. 



Washington from Virginia and Massa- 

chusetts. 
Worthington from Vii^nia. 
Worth from Virginia. 
Young from Virginia. 
Zeigler from Pennsylvania. 
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THE VILEY FAMILY. 



This iannily is said to be of French 
descent, and there are many evidences 
which seem to indicate that this is 
true. The first of the family of whom 
we have knowledge, were George Vi- 
ley and his twin sister, Henrietta, wife 
of Francis Downing. George and Hen- 
rietta Viley were bom in 1745 and 
lived in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, not far from the "Falls of the 
Potomac." The plantation of George 
Viley in Maryland was known as 
"Wolf Cow" and was disposed of 
shortly after the family emig^ted to 
Kentucky. The wife of George Viley 
was Martha Ann Jeanes or Janes, a 
daughter of William and Martha Ann 
Janes, who were Quakers. The father 
William Janes, was a surveyor in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, and 
was a son of Joseph and Elizabeth 
Janes of Prince George County, Mary- 
land. In the year 1795 George Viley 
and Francis Downing and their fami- 
lies, between whom there existed tfie 
closest and tenderest relationship, 
which has extended to their descend- 
ants of the present generation, left 
Maryland for the settlements of Ken- 
tucky. They brought with them their 
string of thorough-bred horses and 
their servants — one little negro boy 
who was bom on the journey, lived 
to a great age, is well remembered by 
the writer as "Old Uncle Buck." 

Among the neighboring Maryland 
families intimate with the Vileys, were 
the Robinsons, who came to Kentucky 



at an early period and were probably 
largely instrumental in inducing the 
Vileys to settle in the new State. The 
Robinson emigrants (who were par- 
ents of James F. Robinson, Governor 
of Kentucky) had located in Scott 
County between Georgetown and 
Payne's Depot. On Christmas Eve, the 
Viley emigrant wagons, by means of 
which they had crossed the mountains 
and traveled the Wilderness Road, 
halted near the comfortable house of 
the Robinsons, and there the reunited 
friends celebrated the joyous occasion 
on Christmas day, 1795. 

After resting from their long jour- 
ney with these hospitable friends, both 
the Vileys and the Downings located 
permanently in Scott County, near the 
Stamping Ground. Here the Viley 
home was built. Six of the children of 
George and Martha Ann Janes Viley 
weer Lorn in Maryland, while six more 
were bom in the Kentucky home, and 
here the six daughters were married. 
George Viley died in this home, No- 
vember 1st, 1814, and his wife died here 
June 13th, 1832. The old Viley home 
place has never passed out of the 
hands of the family, but during the oc- 
cupany by George Viley, a grandson 
of George and Martha Ann Janes 
Viley, the house was burned and re- 
built later by him. It is now owned 
by Dr. Wm. H. Coffman, who married 
Anne Pa)me, a great great grand- 
daughter of the original owners. The 
Blue Grass homes of the Viley de- 
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scendants were numerous and distin- 
guished for lavish hospitality. Among 
these may be mentioned the Ward 
homj, still standing near Georgetown, 
Ky., and another, quite as splendid and 
famous, was the Minor Williams home 
near the same place. These places 
were the summer homes of their 
owners, whose winters were spent on 
their southern plantations. The 
father's love of thorough-bred horses 
and other fine live stock seemed to 
have been inherited in the greatest 
measure by his son, Capt. Willa Viley. 
The first home of the son, Capt. Willa 
Viley was located near Paynes Depot, 
which home he later gave to his son, 
Andrew Jackson Viley, while he and 
his wife, Lydia Smith Viley removed 
to his beautiful farm near Lexington, 
now known as the Lyle place. Capt. 
Willa Viley was a notable man of his 
day. He was characterized by the 
sterling qualities of firmness and de- 
cision, yet of a gentle and aflfectionate 
disposition in all his relations. A 
soldiei of the war of 1812, he was dis- 
tinguished by a military bearing 
through life, a marked erectness and 
apparent sternness, but at heart there 
was gentleness which manifested itself 
in his tender love towards all children, 
and his devotion and careful thought- 
fulness of his gentle, noble wife. 

As a farmer he was one of the best 
in all the Blue Grass region, but, the 
feature which marked his career 
among the foremost men of that day 
in the development of Kentucky, was 
his superior judgment as to horses, and 
in his success in raising them. He was 
one of the pioneers in rearing and 



training race-horses, and many of the 
most notable horses of his day were 
from his stables, among which were 
"Dick Singleton," "Alex Churchill," 
and "Lexington." He was one of the 
originators of the Lexington Racing 
Association in 1823, and continued his 
interest in the course until the Civil 
War. Just as Capt. Willa Viley in- 
herited his taste for horses from his 
father, so it seems that these qualities 
were transmitted to his son, Warren 
Viley of "Stonewall" near Versailles, 
in Wodford County. Warren Viley 
was a splendid type of the Kentuck- 
ian at his best. Noble hearted, courage- 
ous and upright, of Knightly courtesy, 
hospitable and generous, simple and 
kindly. He enjoyed, during his long 
life, the highest esteem of all who knew 
him, and the devoted love of his per- 
sonal friends. He was a noted turfman 
and was engaged during most of his 
life in farming and raising thorough- 
bred horses. One of his most noted 
horses was "Capitola" by "Vandal," a 
long distance mare of high merit from 
whom he developed the celebrated 
"King Alfonso." He presented Gen. 
John H. Morgan with "Black Bess" 
which had a war reputation almost 
equal to that of her distinguished 
owner, "Stonewall." Warren Viley's 
lovely home, has always been the seat 
of cordial hospitality, and there, have 
been entertained the most prominent 
men of the day. Its famous woodland 
has been the scene of a number of big 
barbecues which have marked great 
epochs in Kentucky politics. John C. 
Breckinridge was here launched upon 
his public career at a barbecue given in 
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his honor by Warren Viley. The Hon. 
James B. Beck was the guest of hon- 
or at a similar gathering, and in 
1874 the Hon. J. C. S. Blackburn was 
likewise entertained. 

The stone fence from which "Stone- 
wall" takes its name was built in 1863, 
and so excellent was the workmanship 
that in almost a half century, no re- 
pairs have been necessary, and the 
fence is today in almost perfect condi- 
tion. "Stonewall" is now the home of 
Breckinridge Viley, the son of Warren 
Viley, and just across the roadway are 
the beautiful woodlands of Loto 
Wana" and "Glenartney," the estate 
of Lister Witherspoon and his wife, 
who is a daughter of Warren Viley. 

The children of George^ and Martha 
A. Janes^ Viley were as follows: 

I. Elizabeths Viley, b— Feb. 3, 
1786, d — ^Jan. 21, 1820; married General 
James McConnell. 

1. George^ McConnell, married 
Margaret Hord. 

a. James* McConnell married Mrs. 
Mar.' (Johnson) Shortridge. 

b. Kate H.* McConnell. 

c. George* McConnell married Su- 
sie Sessions. One child, Margaret*^. 

2. Robert^ McConnell, married 
Mzry Thompson. 

a. Eliza' McConnell, married W. 
H. Cleveland. 

Emma*^ Cleveland, Wm. T.' Cleve- 
land, married Maria Crutcher; Jas.' 
Cleveland; Kirtley^ Cleveland; Rob- 
ert* Cleveland. 

b. Martha* McConnell, married 
Wm. Railey. 

Randolph** Railey; James' Railey, 



married Gladys Blair; Hunter* Railey, 
married M. L. Lane; Mar}^* Railey, 
married R. F. Given; Emma* Railey; 
Martha* Railey. 

c. Wm. Thompson McConnell, 
married Nannie Carpenter. 

Eliza* McConnell; Robert* McCon- 
nell; Sarah Miller* McConnell. 

d. Robert* McConnell, married 
Mrs. Glover (nee Lane). 

Robin* McConnell. 

e. James* McConnell, married Liz- 
zie Hunter. 

Hunter* McConnell. 

3. Martha' McConnell, married 
Jerry Wilson. 

4. Elizabeth' McConnell, died 
young. 

5. Wm.' McConnell, died in young 
manhood. 

n. Willa Janes2 Viley; b— Feb. 10, 
1788, d— March 28, 1865; married Apr. 
6, 1813, Lydia Smith. 



Excursus : Smith — Rodes — Thomson — 
Crawford. 

Lydia Smith (Jan. 16, 1794— Jan. 13, 1869), 
who married Willa J. Viley, was a daugh- 
ter of Rodcs Smith and Eunice Thomson, 
his wife; both natives of Louisa County, 
Virginia. Rodes Smith was the son of 
William Smith and his wife, Mary Rodes. 
Eunice Thomson was a daughter of Wil- 
liam Thomson and his wife, Ann Rodes. 
Mary Rodes Smith and Ann Rodes Thom- 
son were daughters of John Rodes and his 
wife, Mary Crawford, of New Kent Coun- 
ty, Virginia. Mary Crawford was a daugh- 
ter of Captain David Crawford and his 
wife, Elizabeth Smith. Many descendants 
of these families came to Kentucky in the 
early days. The Rodes and Tbomsons 
were very largely represented in this State, 
particularly in the Blue Grass section. 
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1. AnnE.« Viley. b— Apr. 25, 1815; 
married General George W. Johnson,* 
August 20, 1833. 

a. Eliza W> Johnson, married Col. 
J. Stoddard Johnston. 

George W. * Johnston, married Mat- 
tie Darling; Mary H.^ Johnston, mar- 
ried Wm. Bell Wisdom; Eliza E.« 
Johnston; Harris' Johnston, married 
Julia Cox; J. Stoddard' Johnston, Jr., 
married Georgie Moore. 

b. Willa v.* Johnson, married Lily 
J. Tilford. 

Emily M.' Johnson, married V. W. 
Allen; George W.' Johnson, married 
Luda Lamb; Mary B.' Johnson, mar- 
ried C. C. Menzies; Annie' Johnson; 
Wm. B.' Johnson. 

c. Madison Conyers* Johnson, mar- 
ried Adele Stokes. These had six chil- 
dren, all of whom died in infancy ex- 
cept George W.' Johnson, who died in 
young manhood, and Eliza C John- 
son. 

d. Martha L.* Johnson, married 
George V. Payne. 

Annie' Payne, married Dr. W. H. 
Coffman; Wm. J.' Payne; Margaret 
A.' Payne, died in childhood. 

e. Junius Ward^ Johnson, married 
Fannie W. Willis. 

f. Henry V.* Johnson, married first 
Rosa Parrish; second, Mrs. Mary 



(Berry) Garley. Junius' Johnson; 
Henry V.' Johnson; Hamilton' John- 
son, and others. 

g. Euclid* Johnson. 



♦General George W. Johnson was a son 
of William Johnson and his wife, Elizabeth 
Payne; William Johnson was a son of Rob- 
ert Johnson and his wife, Jemima Suggett, 
the leader of the heroic band of women at 
Bryant's Station; Elizabeth Payne was a 
daughter of Henry Payne and his wife, Ann 
Lane. George W. Johnson died of wounds 
received at the battle of Shiloh. 



Excursus: — Martin, Hale, Smith, Doug- 
las, Holman, Guerrant, Trabue, Downman, 
Travers. Catherine Jane Martin, who mar- 
ried Warren Viley, was a daughter of Wil- 
liam Holman Martin and his wife, Susan- 
na Smith Hale. William H. Martin was a 
son of James Martin and his wife, Esther 
Smith, emigrants from Powhatan County, 
Virginia, to Woodford County, Kentucky. 
James Martin was a son of Anthony Mar- 
tin and Sarah Holman. The parents of An- 
thony Martin were Pierre Martin and his 
wife, Mary Ann Rapine, Huguenot refugees 
from France to Virginia. These came with 
their parents, John and Margaret Martin 
and Antoine and Margaret Rapine. Sarah 
Holman Martin was a daughter of James 
and Jane Holman, of Cumberland County, 
Virginia. The father of James Holman 
was James Holman, Sr. Burgess from 
Goochland County, Virginia. Esther Smith 
Martin was a daughter of Rev. George 
Smith and his wife, Judith Guerrant, emi- 
grants from Powhatan County, Virginia, to 
Franklin County, Kentucky. Rev. George 
Smith was a son of Thomas Smith and his 
wife, Mary Ann (Rapine) Martin. Judith 
Guerrant Smith was a daughter of Peter 
Guerrau't and his wife, Magdalen Trabue. 
The father of Peter Guerrant was Daniel 
Guerrant, a Huguenot emigrant to Mani- 
kintown, Virginia, in 1700. Anthony Tra- 
bue and Magdalen Verrueil, his wife, the 
parents of Magdalen Trabue Guerrant, 
were also Huguenot emigrants to Manikin- 
town, in 1700. 

Susannah Smith Hale, wife of William 
Holman Martin, was a daughter of Smith 
Hale and his wife Nancy Douglas, emi- 
grants from Fauquier County. Virginia, to 
Woodford County, Kentucky. Nancy Doug- 
las was a daug<hter of Colonel William 
Douglas, emigrant from Ayreshire. Scot- 
land, and his wife, Elizabeth Offutt, widow 
of Thomas Lewis. The Douglas home in 
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Fauquier County was called "Garralan/' 
from the Douglas family-seat in Scotland. 

Smith Hale was a son of George Hale 
and his wife, Sarah Smith, of Lancaster 
County, Virginia, late of Fauquier County. 
(The spelling was changed by the Ken- 
tucky branch.) George Heale and his sis- 
ter, Bettie Heale, wife of Kendall Lee, of 
"Ditchley," Northumberland County, Vir- 
ginia, were the only children of William 
Heale and his wife, Priscilla Downman 
Heale. William Heale was the posthumous 
son of George Heale (died 1697), Burgess 
from Lancaster County, Virginia. Priscilla 
Downman Heale, who married second Jos- 
eph Chinn, was a daug'hter of William 
Downman and his wife. Million Travers. 
Million Travers was a daughter of Colonel 
Raleigh and Elizabeth Travers of Lancas- 
ter. Sarah Smith, wife of George Heale, 
was a daughter of Capt. Philip Smith and 
Mary Mathews, his wife, of Northumber- 
land County, Virginia. The father of Mary 
Mathews Smith was Baldwin Mathews, son 
of Capt. Francis Mathews, and grrandson of 
Governor Samuel Mathews, of Virginia^ 
Capt. Philip Smith was a son of John Smith 

and Mary Warner, his wife, of Purton, 
Gloucester County, Virginia. The father of 
John Smith, was Major John Smith, of Pur- 
ton, Gloucester, Speaker of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in 1657. The wife of 
Major John Smith, of Purton, was Anna, 
daughter of Richard and Anne Corderay 
Bernard. Mary Warner, wife of John Smith, 
and mother of Capt Philip Smith, was a 
daughter of Augustine Warner and his 
wife, Mildred Reade, who was a daughter 
of Col. George Reade, whose wife was 
Elizabeth Martian, daughter of Capt. Nich- 
olas Martian, of York County, Virginia, and 
his wife. 

2. Warren* Viley, married Cather- 
ine Jane Martin. 

a. George W.* Viley, died in young 
manhood. 

b. John Warren* Viley, of the "Or- 
phan Brigade," died in Southern Army. 

c. Ann E.* Viley died in youth. 



d. Martha J.* Viley died in youth. 

e. Stoddard J.* Viley died young. 

f. Martinette* Viley, married Lis- 
ter VVitherspoon. 

Warren Viley^ Witherspoon, mar- 
ried Lilly Herbert Fahs; daughter* 
died m infancy; Ellen Douglas* With- 
erspoon; Lister* Witherspoon, Jr.; 
Ethel* Witherspoon. 

g. Breckinridge* Viley, married 
first, Flavilla Searles; second Mary 
Phil Parrish. 

Warren* Viley ; Breckinridge* Viley. 

h. Lydia Majr* Viley, married, first 
Lawrence Jones ; second James C. Mc- 
Ferran, and third, Paul Lansing. 

James C* McFerran, married Geor- 
gia Gay; Viley* McFerran. 

3. Martha A.* Viley, married first, 
Squire Gaines, and had one child. 
Squire* Gaines, Jr., who married Eliza 
Thomson; Martha A. Viley married 
second, Lewis T. Payne. 

b. Asa* Payne, married Rosa Mc- 
Crackin. 

c. Lydia* Payne, married George 
Cogar. 

Marion* Cogar. 

4. Major John Rodes« Viley, C. S. 
A., married Mary S. Johnson (a daugh- 
ter of Rev. John T. Johnson, brother 
of Richard Johnson, Vice-President of 
the United States) and Sophia Lewis, 
and granddaughter of Col. Robert 



♦Lister Witherspoon, who married Mar- 
tinette Viley, was a son of Dr. Lewis John- 
9on Witherspoon and his wife, Martha Lil- 
lard. The parents of Dr. Lewis Wither* 
spoon were Robert Witherspoon and his 
wife, Sallie Johnson, emigrants from Vir- 
ginia to Franklin County, Kentucky. The 
parents of Martha Lillard were Ephriam 
Lillard and his wife, Margaret Prather. 
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Johnson and Jemima Suggett, his wife. 

a. John T.* Viley. 

b. Willa* Viley, married first, Sal- 
lie Hall; second, Mrs. Mary Brand 
Avery; no children. 

Jno. T.* Viley, married Josie McMie- 
han; George W.'^ Viley, married Mary 

Brown; Willa S.*^ Viley married ; 

Sallie H.*^ Viley, married Francis C. 
Bell; Fannie P.^ Viley, married Chas. 
Redmon James; Jno. Rodes' Viley, 
married Nell Browne. 

c. Betsy^ Flournoy Viley, married 
W. B. Hawkins. 

Mary«^ Hawkins; Elijah' Hawkins, 
married Marie Harden. 

d. Mary Breckinridge* Viley, mar- 
ried Jeff D. Clark. 

Mary Elizabeth' Clark; John T.' 
Clark; Jeff D.' Clark, Jr.; John Rodes' 
Clark, Henry Conyers' Clark. 

5. Elizabeth^ Viley, married Thom- 
as. W. Bullock. 

a. Waller* Bullock. 

b. Lydia* Bullock, married J. W. 
Utter. 

c. Maria B.* Bullock. 

d. Annie* Bullock. 

e. John Rodes* Bullock. 

f. Desha* Bullock. 

g. Elizabeth* Bullock, all died in 
childhood. 

6. Andrew Jackson^ Viley, mar- 
ried Mary L. Peak. 

a. Lydia* Viley, married Robert C. 
Nuckcls. 

CcciP Nuckols, married Claudine 
Moses ; Louise' Nuckols, married Rev. 
St. Elmo George. 

b. Sallie* Viley, married R. A. Bell. 

c. Leland* Viley, married Katie 
Morehead, granddaughter of Gev. 
Chas. Morehead. 



Leland' Viley; Charles Morehead' 
Viley; Catherine' Viley; Warren* 
Viley. 

d. Willa* Viley. 

e. Mary* Viley, married Peck; 

died without issue. 

7. Maria^ Viley, married Thomas 
H. Payne, son of Col. Henry Conyers 
Payne and his wife, Kitty Lewis. 
Henry C. Payne was a son of Henry 
Payne and his wife, Ann Lane. 

a. Henry* Conyers Payne, married 
Elizabeth Bell. 

John' Payne; Thomas' Payne; Ja- 
nette' Payne; Henry* Conyers Payne 
married second Sarah F. Bell, his first 
wife's sister. 

b. Romulus* Payne, married Delia 
McCIintock. 

Viley' Payne; Luella' Payne. 

c. Sallie* Payne, married Eugene 
Rucker. 

Mary Allison' Rucker died in youth ; 
Maria P.' Rucker; Katherine P.' 
Rucker. 

d. Elizabeth V.* Payne, married 
Wm. French. 

e. Katherine* Payne. 

8. Edward^ Viley died young. 

9. Mary A.^ Viley died young. 
HL SamueP Viley, b— Jan. 9, 1790, 

d— April 7, 1859. Married first, Polly 
Suggett, Dec. 29, 1816. 

1. George^ Viley, married Willina 
Green. 

2. Milton^ Viley, married Susan 
Long. 

3. Albina' Viley, married William 
Payne. 

a. Robert* Payne. 

b. Mary E.* Payne. 

c. George V.* Payne, married Mar- 
tha L. Johnson. 
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d. Eliza R> Payne. 

Samuel^ Viley, married second, Mrs. 
Maria (Williams) Payne, widow of 
Robert Payne and sister of Minor Wil- 
lians who married Cyrene Viley. 

IV. Warren^ Viley, b— Fed. 7, 1792, 
killed at Battle of Tippecanoe, Nov. 12, 
1812. 

V. Alethia2 Viley, b— Nov. 18, 1793, 
d — Sept. 4, 1838; married Clifton 
Rodes Burch. 

Five children of these died young. 

1. Mary Cyrene^ Burch, married 
General John C. Breckinridge. 

a. Cabell* Breckenridge. 

b. Frances* Breckenridge. 

c. Clifton* Breckenridge. 

d. Mary* Breckenridge. 

e: John Owen* Breckenridge. 

2. Sarah^ Burch, married first, Dav- 
id Smith; second. Professor Danford 
Thomas. 

a. Elizabeth* Thomas. 

b. Rodes Burch* Thomas, married 
Alice Witherspoon. 

Mary Witherspoon^ Thomas; Sarah 
Burch' Thomas. 

3. Malvina^ Burch, married Dr. 
Paul Rankins. 

a. Rodes* Rankins, married Eliza- 
beth Kimbrough. 

Wagner' Rankins; Penelope' Ran- 
kins. 

b. Malvina* Rankins, married E. 
M. Roberts. 

Paul' Roberts; E. M.' Roberts. 

c. Elizabeth* Rankins, married — 
Green. 

Martha' Green. 

d. Wm.* Rankins, married Laura 
McMeekin. 

Jessie* Rankins. 



VI. George^ Viley, b— Nov. 20, 
1795; d— Sept. 6, 1797. 

VII. John2 Viley, b— Jan. 1, 1797, 
married first, Eley. 

1. Elizabeth^ Viley, married Wm.^ 
Burch. 

John^ Viley, married second, a sis- 
ter of his first wife. 

2. Logan^ Viley, married Stephen 
Yancey. 

3. George^ Viley. 

4. Willa3 Viley. 

5. John^ Viley. 

6. Keen^ Viley. 
7. 

VIII. Martha^ Viley, b— Dec. 16, 
1799; d— Apr. 29, 1881. Married Mil- 
ton Burch, a brother of Clifton Rodes 
Burch, who married Alethia^ Viley. 

1. George® Borch, married first, 
Mary McConnell. 

a. Marion* Burch, b — 1844; d — 
Jan. 16, 1907. Married first, Ella Cur- 
ry; 4 children. 

George' Burch, Jas.' Burch, Mary' 
Burch and Martha' Burch. Mary' 
married Dr. T. L. Mastin, Alabama. 
Martha' married Jones Nelson, of Ala- 
bama. 

George® Burch married second. 
Miss Embry. 

b. Milton* Burch. 

George® Burch married third, Anna 
Smith. 

c. Anna* Burch, married Reuben 
Offutt. 

Sue Ford' Offutt. 

d. George V.* Burch. 

2. Sallie® Burch, married James 
Smith. 

a. Milton* Smith, married Mary 
Wells. 



\ 
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b. Martha* Smith, married first, 
Mr. Rout; second, Jas. Middleton. 

c. Sallie* Smith died young. 

d. James* Smith, married Miss 
Bryan. 

e. Dorothy* Smith, married Ij^ev. 
Mosby Seay, of Suffolk, Va. 

f. Julia* Smith. 

g. William* Smith. 

h. Warren V.* Smith. 

3. John' Burch, married Martha 
Smith. Son, Carr* Burch. 

4. William* Burch, married Eliza- 
beth' Viley, daughter of John Viley, 
of Missouri. 

IX. Maria* Viley, b— June 16, 1801. 
married General James McConnell, 
who had previously married her sister, 
Elizabeth* Viley. 

1. James' McConnell, married 
Katherine Payne. 

a. Payne* McConnell and HenryeC 

a. Payne* McConnell, married Miss 
Harp. 

James*^, Robert^ and Henry^ McCon- 
nell. 

b. Mary* McConnell, married J. P. 
Grey. 

William' Grey, Katherine' Grey and 
Louise' Gray. 

2. Henry* McConnell, married 
Mary Moss. 

a. Cyrene* McConnell, married 
John D. Emack. 

a. Henry* McConnell married Eliz- 
abeth Avent. 

c. James* McConnell married Belle 
Hunter. 

d. Elizabeth* McConnell married 

Edgar Avent. 

e. Emma* McConnell married 
Powhattan Wooldridge. 

f. Belle* McConnell. 



3. Mary* McConnell, married 
George* Burch. 

a. Marion* Burch, married first, 
Ella Curry. 

George* Burch; James' Burch, 
Mary^ Burch, married Dr. Maston, 
Ala.; Martha' Burch, marrted Jones 
Nelson, Ala. 

Marion* Burch married second, Mrs. 
Belle Slaughter (Moss) Wooldridge. 

X. Cyrene* Viley, b— Dec. 10, 1803, 
d — 1892; married Minor Williams.* 

1. Dr. James' Williams, married 
Annie Glover. 

a. George* Williams. 

b. Margaret* Williams. 

2. Elizabeth' Williams, married 
James McHatton. 

a. Minor* McHatton. 

b. Robert* McHatton. 

c. James* McHatton. 

d. Charles* McHatton. 

e. Fannie* McHatton. 

f. Bettie* McHatton, married 
George* McGee. 

3. Maria' Williams married George 
Viley* Ward. 

a. James* Ward. 

b. Junius* Ward. 

4. Martha* Williams m a r r i e tl 
Charles Musik. 

a. Dais}** Musik. 

b. Edwin* Musik. 

5. Merrit' Williams married Mrs. 
Irene (Smith) Bullitt. 

Charles* Williams married Ada 
Howell. 

6. Charles' Williams married 
Annie Brumleigh. 

a. Irene* Williams married Judge 
B. F. Roach. 

b. Kate* Williams, 
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c. Minor* Williams. 

d. Caroline* Williams. 

e. Viley* Williams. 

f. Ruth* Williams. 

g. Fannie* Bullitt Williams. 

XI. Horatio^ Viley, b. Jan. 13, 1806, 
died Feb. 3, 1824. 

XII. Matilda* Viley, b. Sept. 16, 
1808, died Oct 15, 1882. Married Jun- 
ius Ward, son of Col. William Ward 
and his wife Sally, daughter of Col. 
Robert Johnson and Jemima Suggett, 
his wife. 

1. George Viley^ Ward, married 
Maria' Williams. 

2. Elizabeth' Ward, married Ed- 
ward McGee. 

a. Ira* McGee. 

b. George* McGee married Bettie 
McHatton. 

c. Robert* McGee. 

3. Martha' Ward married Johnson 
Erwin. 

a. Ward* Erwin. 

b. Victor* Erwin. 

c. Elizabeth* Erwin. 

d. Dudley* Erwin. 

4. Junius' Ward. 

1. Henrietta^ Viley, twin sister of 
George^ Viley of Maryland, married 
Frances Downing, a native of Eng- 
land. She died near Georgetown, Ky., 
July 24, 1834, aged 88 years. 



♦Minor Williams, who married Cyrcne 
Viley, was the son of Benjamin (?) Wil- 
liams am] his wife, Elizabeth Redd, daugh- 
ter of Mordica Redd and his wife, Agatha 
Minor, emigrants from Spottsylvania Coun- 
ty, Virginia, to Woodford County, Ken- 
tucky, in pioneer days. Agatha Minor 
Redd was the daughter of Thomas and 
Alice liiomas Minor, of "Locust Hill," 
Spottsylvania County. 



Their children. 
I. John* Downing married Betsey 
Roberts. 

1. Elvina' Downing married John 
F. Payne. 

2. Ellen' Downing married John F. 
Payne. 

George* Payne. 

3. George* Downing married Ra- 
chel Cooper — no children. 

4. Henrietta' Downing died, aged 
12 years. 

5. Henrietta' Downing married 
Bonnell; four* children. 

6. Ruth' Ann Downing married 
Benj. F. Offutt; one* daughter. 

II. Mary (Polly)* Downing, died 
unmarried. 

III. Betsy* Downing married 

Cameron. 

1. Polly* Cameron married > 

2. Nancy* Cameron married 

3. James' Cameron. 

IV. William* Downing died un- 
married. 

V. George Viley* Downing died 
unmarried. 

VI. Nancy* Downing married John 
Crawford Gibson. 

1. Nancy* Gibson died unmarried. 

2. Betsy* Gibson married Isaac 
Sprake. 

George* Sprake married Mar- 
garet Graves; Susan* Sprake died un- 
married. 

3. Susan Cotton* Gibson died un- 
married. 

4. Andrew Crawford* Gibson died 
unmarried. 

5. Eleanor* Gibson bom Oct. 22, 
1821, married Dr. Frances Whitney. 

Anne Elizabeth* Whitney mar- 
ried Warren K. Smith. 
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a. Eleanor* Whitney, married 
Richard D. Collins. 

Elizabeth* Collins ; Lillian* Collins. 

b. Fleetwood' Smith, married 

c. Francis Whitney" Smith, mar- 
ried Emma Nentley. 

Anne Whitney* Smith ; Laura Gib- 
son* Smith. 

d. Lillian Berry* Smith, married 
Theophilus Davis. 



Eleanor* Davis. 

e. Jo. Desha* Smith. 

f. Marie Gibson* Smith. 

g. Junius Johnson' Smith. 

Vn. Hon. James' Downing, mar- 
ried — — . 
VIIL Eleanor" Downing, married 

Lackland. 

MARTI NETTE VI LEY 

WITHERSPOON. 
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EARLY MARRIAGE BONDS 

OF 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. KENTUCKY. 

(Gmtmuecl from January Regjiter.) 

DURING YEARS 1 798- 1 799. 

Compiled by George C. Downing. 



EARLY MARRIAGE BONDS OF FRANKUN COUNTY 

KENTUCKY, 



(CoatiBiiecl (roB the JaniMiy "Rcfiilei.**) 



1798. 

January 4th. John Bryan and Polly 
Logan. Bondsman, Wm. Boyd. Per- 
mission of Thomas Logan, father of 
Polly Logan. 

January 11th. Elijah Martin and 
Elizabeth Hamilton. Bondsman, John 
Mitchell, Teste, Daniel Weisiger. 

January 16th. William Graham and 
Peggy Montgomery. Bondsman, Wil- 
liam Montgomery. 

January 18th. William Abbett and 
Caty Hoblet.* Bondsman, Timothy 
Benet. Permission of Catherine Hob- 
let, mother of Caty Hoblet. 

January 21st. Stephen Benson and 
Lydia Montgomery. Bondsman, James 
Mahony. 

January 24th. John Parant and 
Elizabeth Tracy. Bondsman, Saml. 
Tracy. Teste, D. Weisiger. 

February 21st *William Cook and 
Keturah Crutcher. Bondsman, John 
Miles. Teste, Daniel Weisiger. Per- 
mission of Henry Crutcher, father of 
Keturah Crutcher. 

February 24th. *William Robinson 



'Certificate of Wm. Mahon, V. D. M.» that these 
were married "with ritet and ceremonies of the 
Presbyterian church," Jannary 19, 1798. 

'Certificate of Rev. Isaac Crutcher, of Mount 
Pleasant Baptist church, states that Wm. Cook and 
Catherine Crutcher were married by him, February 
24, 1778. 



and Polly Kennedy. Bondsman, John 
Bennett. Teste, Daniel Weisiger. 
Permission of Ezek and Jane Kennedy, 
parents of Polly Kennedy. 

March 6th. *John Roberts and Molly 
Dunn. Bondsman, Ares Cox. Attest : 
Nicholas Lafon. Permission of Bath- 
shebn Dunn, mother of Molly Dunn. 

March 7th. *Richard Church and 
Ann Lewis. Bondsman, Joseph F. 
Mitchell. Teste, Daniel Weisiger. 
(Ann Lewis states that she has no 
parent or guardian living in Ken- 
tucky.) 

July 8th. William Happ and Sally 
James. Bondsman, William Graham. 

July 14th. William Hill and Sarah 
Smith. Bondsman, Benj. Wash. 

July ISth. Otho Beatty and Mary 
Logan. Bondsman, Philip Caldwell. 
Teste, Danl. Weisiger. Permission 
of John Logan. 

July 19th. John Edwards and Polly 
Martin. Bondsman, Moses Edwards. 
Permission of Elizabeth Martin, 
mother of Polly Martin. 



tCertificate of Wm. Mahon, V. D. M., states that 
William Robertson and Polly Kennedy were married 
by him, "with ntes and ceremonies of the Presby- 
terian chtirch/* February 24. 1798. 

^Certificate of Re ▼. Isaac Crutcher states that John 
Roberts and MoUv Dunn were married by ntm. 
March 9, 1798. ana also, on the same day, Richard 
Church and Nancy Lewis were married by him. 
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September 26th. *Henry Buford 
and Nancy Mager. Bondsman, Wil- 
liam White. Teste, Daniel Weisiger. 
Permission of Francis and Margaret 
Mager, parents of Nancy Mager. 

October 8th. Nicholas Leathers 
and Frances More. Bondsman, Charles 
Leathers. Teste, Daniel Weisiger. 
Permission of Joseph More, father of 
Frances More. 

October 18th. Charles Leathers 
and Nancy Arbuckle. Bondsman, Ed- 
mond Hogan. Permission of Samuel 
Arbuckle. 

October 30th. Nicholas Ware and 
Polly Sanders. Bondsman, James 
Banks. 

Zilpha Hackley. Bondsman, Good- 
rich L. Hackley. Teste, D. Weisiger. 
Permission of Fran. Hackley, father of 
Zilpha Hackley. 

November 14th . James Banks and 
Sally Bartlett. Bondsman. Peter G. 
Voorhies. Teste, D. Weisiger. Per- 
mission of Henry Bartlett, father of 
Sally Bartlett. 

December 3rd. John Samuel and 
Betsey Hancock. Bondsman, William 
Tureman. Permission of Simon Han- 
cock, father of Betsey Hancock. 

December 22nd. Henry Blunt and 
Lucy Thomas. Bondsman, Arch. 
White. Permission of Wm. Thomas, 
father of Lucy Thomas. 



*Althouffh the signatures of Francis and Margaret 
(Porter) Major, read as above, in the permission 
enclosed with the marriage bond of their daughter, 
Ann Major, their spelling of their names is very un- 
usual. In modem times, and many years previous 
to the settlement of this family in Virginia (about 
1650), the commonly accepted spelling has been 
Major. Francis and Margaret Porter Major were 
from Culpepper county, Virginia, and were the grand- 
parents of the late Judge P. M. Major, Colonel S. I. 
^T. Major and other well known citizens of Frank- 
fort. 

'Certificate of Rev. Isaac Crutcher states that 
Nicholas Ware and Polly Sanders were married by 
him November 1, 1798. 



1799. 

January 3rd. Eli Onion and Polly 
Onion. Bondsman, Eleazer Ellis. Teste, 
Daniel Weisiger. 

January 10th. James Johnson and 
Polly Richardson. Bondsman, Turner 
Richardson. Teste, D. Weisiger. 

January 19th. Paul Gregin and 
Nancy Calvert. Bondsman, Robert 
Weatherspoon. Teste, D. Weisiger. 
Permission of Elijah Calvert. 

January 24th. Augustus Miller and 
Sally Molton. Bondsman, John Yeat- 
man. Teste, Daniel Weisiger. Per- 
mission of John Molton, father of Sally 
Molton. 

February 12th. William Goare and 
Patsy Jackson. Bondsman, Bernard 
Clemmonds. Permission of John 
Jackson, father of Patsy Jackson. 

February 13th. William Bullard 
and Agues Branham. Bondsman, Am- 
brose Jeffries. Teste, Danl. Weisiger. 

March 4th. James Frashor and 
Sally Walker. Bondsman, Randolph 
Walker, Jr. Teste, Nicholas Lafou. 

March 8th. James Cox and Sally 
Easom. Bondsman, Abraham Bledsoe. 
Teste, Danl. Weisiger. 

March 16th. Archibald White and 
Dorcas Simpson. Bondsman, John 
Morris. Permission of James Simpson, 
father of Dorcas Simpson. 

April 2nd. Austin Bohannon and 
Elizabeth Jackson. Bondsman, Robert 
White. 

Aoril 6th. Samuel Howell and Re- 
becca Williams. Bondsman, John 
Williams. 

May 24th. *David Logan and Pol- 
ly Trigg. Bondsman, Otho Beatty. 

♦Certificate of Harry Foulmin, Secretary of State 
dnrin^ Governor Garrard's term of office, states that 
he joined in matrimony May 24, 1799, David I«ogan 
and Polly Trigg. 
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Teste, D. Weisiger. Permission of 
Wm. Trigg, "nearest of kin and next 
friend" of Polly Trigg. 

May 29th. William Hawkins and 
Hannah Clemmons. Bondsman, 
Charles Williams. Teste, Dan. Wei- 
siger. 

May 30th. John Bacon and Betsey 
Ware. Bondsman, Bdmond Vaughan. 
Teste, D. Weisiger. Permission of 
William Ware, father of Betsey Ware. 

June 1st. *Robert Robinson and 
Jane B. Robinson. Teste, Dan. Wei- 
siger. Permission of William Robi- 
son, guardian of Jane Robison. 

June 2nd. George Thornton and 
Barbara Faught. Bondsman John 
Munday. Teste, Dan. Weisiger. Per- 
mission of Leonard Faught, father 
of Barbara Faught. 

June 11th. John Painter and Han- 
nah Arbuckle. Bondsman, Samuel 
Arbuckle. 

July 8th. John Munday and Mary 
Hulse. Bondsman, Thomas Glass. 
Teste, Dan. Weisiger. Permission of 
James Hulse, father of Mary Hulse. 

July 20th. Gabriel Hensley and 
Ann Priddy. Bondsman, William 
Priddy. Teste, Dan. Weisiger. Per- 
mission of parents of Ann Priddy, 
signed Rolen Priddy, Nancy Priddy 
and Wm. Priddy. 

July 26th. James Cunningham and 
Jane Gibson. Bondsman, Haley Mc- 
Clure. Teste, Dan. Weisiger. Per- 
mission of Henry and Sarah Gibson, 
parents of Jane Gibson. 



*An example of the confusion arising from the 
various spellmg of what is probably the same name. 
Cleswhere it is also spelled Koberson. 



August 25th. Robert McReynolds 
and Elizabeth Patterson. Bondsman, 
Peter Patterson. Permission of 
Charles Patterson, father of Elizabeth 
Patterson. 

August 28th. Benjamin Chapman 
and Jane Arnold. Bondsman, James 
Arnold. Teste, Dan. Weisiger. 

August 31st. Thomas 'Saturman 
and Ann Watkins. Bondsman, Thom- 
as Watkins. Permission of A. 
Watkins, father of Ann Watkins. 

September 20th. John Cunning- 
ham and Sally Hickman. Bondsman, 
Paschal liickman. Teste, D. Weisiger. 
Permission of (Rev.) Wm. Hickman, 
father of Sally Hickman. 

September 27th. Thomas Martin 
and Phoebe Gibson. Bondsman, Ed- 
mund Vaughan. Teste, Nicholas La- 
fou. 

October 29th. Denny Hatton and 
Margaret McCrary. Bondsman, Rob- 
ert White. Permission of Thomas 
McCrary, father of Margaret Mc- 
Crary. 

November 1st. John Mitchell and 
Milly Long. Bondsman Benjamin 
Head. Teste, D. Weisiger. Permis- 
sion of Richard Long, father of Milly 
Long. 

November 8th. Horatio Clift and 
Nancy Edrington. Bondsman, Henry 
Berry. Teste, D. Weisiger. Permis- 
sion of John Edrington, father of 
Nancy Edrington. 

December 12th. William Rennick 
and Isabel Roberts. Bondsman, 
Thomas West. Teste, Dan. Weisiger. 
Permission of Peter Roberts, father of 
Isabel Roberts. 
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December 18th. Obadiah Ellis and 
Accah Nichalson. Bondsman, Henry 
Sheets. Teste, Dan. Wcisiger. 

Dec. 24th. Benjamin Wash and 
Patty Watkins. Bondsman, Thomas 
Watkins. Permission of Abs, Wat- 
kins, father of Patty Watkins. 



Dec. 24th. John Settle and Rebec- 
ca Edrington. Bondsman, Horatio 
Clift. Permission of John Edrington, 
father of Rebacca Edringfton. 

Compiled by George C. Downing. 
(To be continued.) 



DEPARTMENT OF 



CLIPPINGS AND PARAGRAPHS 



OF 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 



WILLIAM H. TAFT. 



The new President of the United 
States inaugurated March 4th, 1909. 

It is said he was inducted into of- 
fice amid the turmoil of the elements. 
Such a blizzard as has never been 
known in the country, darkened the 
sky, and blinded the eyes with snow, 
wind and sleet. The inauguration 
took place in the Senate — amid the 
elect of the Republican Court. Mag- 
nificent preparations were made for 
the day — but the storm prevented the 
program from being carried out in its 
entirety. 

Mr. Taft is not superstitious. He 
is one of these quiet, cultured, steady 
going men, who think "all's well 
that end's well". March condescended 
to roll up her snow-screen, and smile 
on the inauguration ceremonies at 
the last. That was a good omen 
for Mr. Taft, let us hope it was for 
the country, too. 

If he has not so many true friends, 
we believe he has fewer enemies than 
any president we have known. Let 
us hope that he will preserve his sense 
of justice; and the proprieties which 
should distinguish the Ruler of this 
Christian Nation, without regard to 
politics. 

We remember that he rose once, su- 
perior to its baleful influence — and ad- 
ministered justice that gave peace and 
prosperity to our State — and in grate- 
ful remembrance of this mighty de- 
liverance, we will with Deborah of old 
say, "Since he has dominion over the 



mighty," may the Lord give him wis- 
dom to deal righteously with the peo- 
ple.— (Ed. The Register.) 



MY NEW NAMESAKE* 

MY MRS. JENNIE C. MORTON. 
Since it is not a beautiful darling, 

A wee little fair baby girl, 

With new eyes of wonderful color 

And hair with a hint of soft curl. 

(2) 

Since it is not a fast blue-grass racer 
With winged feet skimming the turf — 
Whose victories in speed are quick her- 
alded 
With pride to the emls of the earth. 

(3) 
Since it is not a car or a steamer 

Or a yacht for the glittering sea, 

Nor airship like a bird sailing skyward 

O'er a deep that hath never a lea. 

(4) 

Nor a wireless telephone casket 
With the secrets of air in control, 
Most God-like of all man's creations — 
Sending language from pole unto pole. 

(5) 
Since 'tis none of these marvelous subjects 
Well named for the famous of old, 
But is only a mine on a hillside, - 
With linings of silver and gold. 

(6) 
I may hail it with unenvied pleasure 
And return for the honor my thanks, 
To its owners so gracious and gallant, 
Whose millions by many outranks, 

(7) 
The wealth, not the worth, of its namesake. 

But if magic this name other hold — 

Then sprinkle the mine with "God bless 

you," 

It may burst in a sunshine of gold. 
^Prom the Kentucky State Joumml. 
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LETTERS OF INQUIRY 

Received by State Librarian Kava- 

naugh Show That Kentucky is 

Awaking to Her History. 

Letters of inquiry received by State 
Librarian Frank Kavanaugh, show 
that Kentucky is awakening to the 
great history she has set before the 
nation and has begun to gather the 
relics of history available to note the 
public men. 

In poetry she has produced Theo- 
dore O'Hara, author of the "Bivouac 
of the Dead," six lines of which are 
placed over the National Cemeteries 
of the country. She has produced 
hundreds of other poets, including 
George D. Prentice and Henry T. 
Stanton. 

In statesmen she has given Henry 
Clay, Abraham Lincoln, Jefferson Da- 
vis, the Crittendens, the Breckin- 
ridges, John G. Carlisle, Wm. Lind- 
sey, Richard Menefee and many other 
of the men who have played a great 
part in the national drama. 

As a naturalist, Audubon. 

Her men of science and literature 
have taken no second part; while she 
has mothered hundreds of Governors, 
Senators, Congressmen and men of 
public affairs who have left her bord- 
ers to see their star rise. She gave a 
quota to Northern armies in the late, 
more men than her share. She gave to 
the South the same, though her posi- 
tion was that of neutrality. Whether in 
the arena of politics, on the field of 
battle, in the progress of science, or 
that of art, in which she points to 
Joel T. Hart, her sculptor; in litera- 
ture or science, her sons have made 
their mark and she has begun to feel 



a peculiar pride in recording their 
deeds. 

To this end the State will gather 
from the hall of fame in the new Capi- 
tol building just erected, fitting tribute 
to the memory of those who have 
made Kentucky's history. 

Pictures by noted artists are be- 
ing compiled of all of Kentucky's 
Governors to be placed alongside of 
those of that brave old pioneer, Dan- 
iel Boone, and Simon Kenton, who 
blazed the way through the "Dark 
and Bloody Ground" and whose 
names have been found in song and 
story. 

SHELBY MONUMENT WILL BE 
PUT IN CONDITION. 

State Historical Society to Repair 
Memorial at Once. 

Plans have been made by the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society to re- 
pair and put in condition the monu- 
ment built by the State to former 
Governor Isaac Shelby, on the Shel- 
by Tevis farm in Boyle county. W. 
W. Longmoor, as » the special rep- 
resentative of the society, will leave 
here tomorrow for Harrodsburg and 
Danville to see what is needed. He 
goes to Harrodsburg to look after an- 
other monument, to Gov. Beriah Ma- 
goffin, and thence to Danville to see 
the Shelby monument. The repairs 
will be made by the society, which 
has the funds for the purpose already 
on hand. 

Fallen into decay, the monument to 
Gov. Shelby is fast disintegrating, and 
unless something is done within the 
next few months toward repair the 
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monument will fall to pieces. The 
base of it is now crumbling and the 
main shaft is leaning at a dangerous 
angle, liable to break should it fall, 
as it is apt to do if it goes through 
another winter without any attention. 
The state built the monument many 
years ago and put it over the grave of 
Gov. Shelby and his wife. They were 
buried on the old farm, in the family 
burial ground. The farm is now 
owned by Shelby Tevis, a grandson 
of the former Governor. A stone wall 
surrounds the burial ground which is 
grown up with trees and in the sum- 
mer is filled with weeds. Few people, 
even those who live only a short dis- 
tance away, know where Shelby is 
buried, and only a few know that a 
monument has been erected there by 
the Si ate. 

Mr. Longmoor will carefully exam- 
in the monument and find out what 
needs to be done to it. He then will 
report to the society and steps will 
be taken at once to put the monument 
in its original condition as nearly as 
possible, so that it may be preserved. 
There has been much talk of having 
the ashes of the former Governor 
removed to Frankfort and buried in 
the state cementery here, and it is 
probable that a bill will be offered in 
the next Legslature asking that this 
be done. The family are said to be 
willing to have the dust of their an- 
cestor removed. 



MEET HERE NEXT 

Ohio Valley Historical Society Ac- 
cepts Mr. Longmoor's Invita- 
tion. 

Mr. W. W. Longmoor has just re- 
turned from the meeting of the Ohio 



Valley Historical Society at Marietta, 
Ohio, and his invitation for the So- 
ciety to hcild its next meeting in 
Frankfort was accepted. This gath- 
ering will bring together about fifty 
of the best posted historians and 
others interested in preserving the 
histoiical records of this section, and 
it should be a notable one. The Ken- 
tucky Historical Society which Mr. 
Longmoor represented at the meeting 
will be the host of the Ohio Valley 
Society, and a loyal entertainment is 
planned for the visitors. 

Mr. Longmoor was chsen as Vice 
President and on the Directorate of 
the Ohio Valley Society, honors 
which were well bestowed upon him 
by reason of his indefatigable work 
in this cause. 



liEPORT. 

Mr. Longmoor's Report of Proceed- 
ings of Executive Committee of 
Ohio Valley Historical 
Association. 

I have the honor to report substan- 
tial progress in connection with the 
plans for the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Historical Association 
which will be held in Frankfort next 
October, when this honorable organi- 
zation will be our guests. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Ohio Valley Organization were called 
to meet in Cincinnati April 10th, but 
later accepted the invitation of Mr. H. 
B. Mockoy to hold its session at his 
residence in Covington on that date 
when the following preliminary pro- 
gramme was mapped out: 

Thursday evening, October 14th. — 
Conference of College History Teach- 
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ers — Professor Woodbum of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, one of the leaders 
in his particular field, American His- 
tory and Political Science, and espec- 
ially interested in the subject of local 
history work in the Colleges, has been 
invited to conduct this conference. 

Friday Morning, October 15th. — 
Historical Manuscripts — At this meet- 
ing the principal speaker will be Mr. 
Dunbar Rowland, of the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History. 
He is one of the leaders of those con- 
nected with this profession in the 
South, and appears upon almost every 
programme of the American Historical 
Assocciation, which fact alone shows 
the regard in which he is held by spec- 
ialists throughout the country. 

Friday Afternoon, October 15th. — 
This meeting is planned to be perhaps 
the most interesting of all our meet- 
ings from a public and popular stand- 
point. At this meeting Governor Will- 
son — Ex-officio President of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society — will, 
on behalf of the Committee and our 
Society, extend formal welcome to our 
distinguished guests. 

Professor Turner, of the Department 
of History in the Universitty of Wis- 
consin, who has made a speciaalty of 
the histtory of the West, who has writ- 
ten a number of suggestive articles 
and one volume on that subject, and 
who is a charming lecturer, will speak 
on the general subjeect, "The Ohio 
Valley in the Making of the Nation." 

Hoon. Bennett H. Young, whose 
noteworthy personal investigations in- 
to the general subject of Indian Con- 
ditions in the State is so well known, 
will cover some phase of that subject. 



Friday Evening, October 15th. — 
This will be the occasion of our annual 
banquet, with Hon. Charles T. Greve, 
President of the Ohio Valley Histor- 
ical Association, presiding. The prin- 
cipal speaker on this occasion will be 
Professor Kent, who has the chair of 
English and American Literature at 
the University of Virginia. He is in- 
terested in the subject of History and 
of modern public problems, a forcible 
and interesting talker, and capitally 
endowed for a talk at the banquet. 

Saturday Morning, Octobed 16th. — 
Will be devoted to the committee on 
Local History in the Public Schools, 
under the direction of Messrs. Dunn of 
Indianapolis, Goodwin of Cincinnati, 
and Bartholomew of Louisville. State 
Superintendent Crabb will open this 
meeting. It is hoped that we may 
have a paper also from Hon. Z. K. 
Smith, Historian, and founder of the 
Public School system in Kentucky. 

Saturday afternoon will be devoted 
to the consideration of Early Religious 
Conditions in Kentucky. Professor 
Tuthill, of Kentucky State Universitiy, 
will deliver a paper on the general sub- 
ject ject, followed by two other speak- 
ers on specific allied subjects. 



KENTUCKY HEROES. 

(From the Ky. State Journal.) 
The January number of the "Regis- 
inter" is out and among the many 
interesting articles the book contains, 
none is of such importance as the ar- 
ticle of Franklin county, which is be- 
ing compiled by Mr. L. F. Johnson and 
Mrs. Morton, the editor. 

Franklin county sent between sixty 
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and seventy men to the battle of the 
River Raisin. Indeed Franklin coun- 
ty did more than her part, for she fur- 
nished more money, more men and 
she gave more heroic blood for the 
honor and glory of this country than 
could reasonably be expected from 
one community. 

The valuable part of this article is 
the complete roster of names that en- 
listed. 

From a list of eighty-six men only 
twelve returned to old Kentucky. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Morton has done 
more to gather and preserve to pos- 
terity the history of our State than 
any other person. It is a labor of 
heart and mind and entered into with 
a zeal and ability that knows no rest. 
She has fired the ambition of every 
Kentuckian to show the world that 
we honor and revere our herioc dead. 

"Let us gather the fragments that 

nothing be lost. 
To show the next ages what liberty 
cost." 



CALLED ON GOD TO SHAKE 

EARTH TO SHOW HE IS 

POWERFUL. 

That Very Night Messina Was De- 
stroyed — Silicy Much Exer- 
cised. 

The most extraordinary coincidence 
I ever heard of has come to my 
knowledge, writes a correspondent 
who is in Messina, the scene of the 
earthquake, to the New York Times. 
It is one of the stories one 
sometimes hears from ignaront and 



superstitious persons and treats as 
unworthy of serious attention. My 
informant was an old friend, one 
of the Italian officials, but even 
his word did not carry conviction at 
first. 

In a former letter I spoke of the 
torn announcement of a paper pub- 
lished for the first time the day be- 
fore the destruction of the city and 
called "The Future." This coinci- 
dence struck me as sufficiently dra- 
matic and pathetic, without further 
details, but the rest of the story is far 
more remarkable. 

It seems that there were many free- 
thinkers at Messina, and free think- 
ers of the Latin type, not merely 
doubting or unbelieving, but violently 
opposed to anything that savored of 
religious belief. This new paper be- 
longed to them, and the first number 
was filled with attacks not only on the 
church but on all religion. The edi- 
tor, not content with saying in his 
heart, "There is no God," devoted a 
violent editorial to the subject and 
used these words, addressing God: 

"If you are not an impotent fool, 
send us an earthquake to prove you 
exist." That very night the city was 
destroyed. 

I have seen the paper and have read 
the editorial with my own eyes, or I 
would not write the story. My Ital- 
ian friend was deeply moved by it, 
as indeed anyone would be, standing 
in the midst of this hell that was Mes- 
sina. He was so much moved that I 
ventured to remonstrate. 

"Surely you don't think that the 
great, righteous God we were taught 
to believe in would destroy thousands 
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of lives like this just for a petty spite 
— a spirit of childish, "I told you so?" 
He said no. It was incredible, but 
he went away unconvinced in his 
heart. Indeed the effect of the editor- 
ial has acted like wildfire among the 
impressionable Italians of the south 
and made a tremendous impression. 
The editor will have been the best 
missionary the Catholic church has 
had for many a year. 



RARE BOOKS LOCATED. 

As a result of the publication in 
the News that the Kentucky State 
Historical Society's library of Ken- 
tucky historical works was complete 
with the exception of Allen's History 
and Mann Butler's History, Librarian 
Miss Sallie Jackson has been able to 
add these to the bookcases and the 
Kentucky bibliographical series is now 
complete. Readers of the News saw 
the notice of the absence of these two 
works on Kentucky history from the 
Society's collection, and a number of 
offers to furnish them to the Society's 
library came in . Miss Jackson was 
able in this way to obtain well-pre- 
served volumes. The Allen History, 
published by William B. Allen in 
1872, was obtained in this city. 

QUARTERS 

Of Kentucky Historical Society Lo- 
cated at Eastern Entrance to 
the Capitol. 

The State Capitol Commission has 
assigned to the Kentucky Historical 
Society two rooms to the South of the 
eastern entrance of the new Capitol, 



and they will be fitted up and taken 
charge of by Mrs. Jennie C. Morton 
when all of the State departments are 
removed to the building early in 
Juen next. 

Mrs. Morton stated last night that 
these rooms would be the permanent 
home of the Society until its collec- 
tion of portraits, paintings and relics 
outgrow them. The rooms face the 
east, are admirably situated, and 
there is a splendid view from the 
windows. 

One of the rooms will receive the 
portraits and paintings, which are the 
property solely of the Society, and 
none of them will be placed in the 
committee rooms of the building as 
was stated a day or two ago in dis- 
patches to a Louisville paper. 

This room also will be fitted with 
glass cases to receive the fine collec- 
tion of relics accumulated by Mrs. 
Morton and her associates of the So- 
ciety. The other room will be the 
library room of the Society and house 
its historic papers and books. 



BRONZE TABLET TO MARK 
OLD MANSION HOUSE. 

Will be Put on McClure Building- 
Will Arrive Soon. 

Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. Jennie C. 
Morton, of the Kentucky Historical 
Society, today received word from L. 
H. Ramsey & Co., of Lexington, that 
the bronze memorial tablet which will 
be placed on the McClure Building to 
mark the site of the old Mansion 
House, has been shipped from Chi- 
cago, and will spon be here and be 
placed in position. The bronze tab- 
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let will be built into the outer wall 
on the south side of the building, just 
west of the corner at Main and St. 
Clair. It will bear the date of the 
erection of the Mansion House and 
the date upon which it was torn down 
to make room for the magnificent 
sky-scraper which now adorns the 
historic site. The tablet is expected 
to arrive this week and will be put up 
immediately. 

MARRIAGE LICENSES ISSUED 
SINCE I78I IN LINCOLN. 

(Stanford Interior Journal.) 
John Bright, Sr., a resident of Lin- 
coln has presented to the fiscal court 
of this county, a compilation in index 
form, of the marriage licenses that 
have been issued from January, 1781, 
to December, 1907. There were 9,- 
506 licenses issued, and any one of 
them can be found in a few sec- 
onds, so well is the big book of mar- 
riages arranged. 

These 126 years extend from the 
period when Kentucky was a county 
of Virginia, and When Lincoln was 
one of the only three counties in the 
State to the present time. 

They run from the period when it 
was necessary to give security in the 
sum of $250, or fifty pounds of current 
money, as then expressed, to the 
present era, when a reputable citi- 
zen needs no indorsement save a wit- 
ness to his signature. The valuable 
book contains the marriage dates of 
a great many prominent people, in- 
cluding several men who became Gov- 
ernors of this and other States. Of 
course, this priceless volume includes 



the marriage records of many of Gar- 
rard's pioneer citizens, a number of 
whom reached a high decree of emi- 
nence. The court voted Mr. Bright 
$100 in cash for the valuable book. 



READY REFERENCE BOOK OF 
KENTCKY HISTORY. 

Now Being Prepared by Miss Sallie 

Jackson. 

Students of history will soon have 
access to a most ready reference 
book, something they have long need- 
ed, relating to every work so far pub- 
lished w^hich deals with the life of the 
Commonwealth. Librarian Miss Sal- 
lie Jackson, of the Kentucky Histori- 
cal Society, is now engaged on the 
compilation of an alphabetical cata- 
logue of Kentucky bibliography. 
With the exception of Allen's History 
it is believed that every work dealing 
with Kentucky's history up to con- 
temporaneous times is in the library 
of the Historical Society, and Miss 
Jackson's work will be the catalogu- 
ing of the large number of volumes in 
abphabetical order for the benefit of 
students of Kentucky history and the 
many others who desire it for refer- 
ence. The catalogue will be in neat 
pamphlet size and prove a valuable 
addition to the Historical Society's 
editions. 



THE MARKER FOR THE SITE OF 
THE MANSION HOUSE. 

This bronze tablet has been placed 
on the southeast corner of the splendid 
McClure Building, by the Ky. State 
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Historical Society, and is a handsome 
memorial of the grand old tavern of 
early days. At this time there were 
two hotels of note — the Mansion 
House, first the property of John Mar- 
shall, and the Weisiger's Inn. Of this 
tavern we have written in "Ann 
Street." It was made conspicuous by 
the ball given there to Lafayette. 

We give below the advertisements 
of these taverns, in the "Commenta- 
tor" of 1828-1829. 

(Editor The Register.) 



MANSION HOUSE. 
(Frankfort, Ky.) 



MANSION HOUSE. 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
JAMES I. MILES 
Has taken, and removed to this well 
known establishment — one of the larg- 
est, best constructed, and most conven- 
ient hotels in the Western Country — 
which is about to receive such repairs 
as will put it, in all respects, in the best 
order for the accommodation of guests. 

His whole attention will be devoted 
to the business. He has, also, engaged 
the superintendence of 

MR. HAZLEWOOD PARISH, 
An experienced tavern keeper, late of 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia, with whose 
aid, and that of his family, the propri- 
etor hopes to render the situation of 
his friends and visitors comfortable 
and agreeable. 

THE STABLE 
Corresponds in size and convenience 
with the rest of the establishment. 
Open sheds, without floors, for horses, 
and sheds for Carriages are attached to 
the Stable. 

Horses taken in at the livery prices 
by the week, month, or year. 

April 12, 1828. 112-tf. 



RICHARD TAYLOR, 
Having returned to his old and well 'n 
known Stand, which is now in good 
repair, is prepared to accommodate his 
friends and customers in general. 

The House is one of the largest, best 
constructed, and most convenient 
Hotels in the western country. 

THE STABLE 
Corresponds in size and convenience 
with the rest of the establishment ; open 
sheds, without floors, for Horses, and 
sheds for Carriages. 

To his former friends he solicits a 
contiuance of their patronage, and to 
customers in general, he pledges him- 
self to devote his whole attention to 
render their situation comfortable and 
agreable. 

Horses taken by the week, month, 
or year, at the livery prices. 

Frankfort, April 28, 1829. 167-tf. 



WEISIGER'S INN. 

This well known establishment IN 
FRANKFORT, will be conducted un- 
der the firm of 

LUCY WEISIGER AND SON. 

The house, during the last year has 
been thoroughly repaired, and several 
rooms added; another dining room, 
by which nearly double the number of 
persons can sit down at once. The 
proprietors return their thanks for the 
liberal support heretofore received, and 
solicit a continuance of their favors. 

Feb. 9, 1829. 
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POINTS 



OF INTEREST IN FRANKFORT 



Held up Before Prospective Visitors 
During the Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation. 



The invitations and program for the 
Annual State Convention of the Re- 
tail Grocers' Association of Kentucky, 
which will be held in this city during 
the week of May 10, will contain a 
list of the notable places and build- 
ings of historic interest in and around 
this city. The list was prepared by 
Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, secretary of 
the Kentucky Historical Society, and 
those who attend the convention will 
have something to see during their 
visit to this city. They follow: 

The new State capitol, which will 
be practically completed. 

The Hanna House, built in 1817. 

The home of Governor Charles S. 
Morehead, which was erected in 1833, 
now owned and occupied by Judge Hob- 
son, of the Court of Appeals. 

The residence of Judge Thomas 
Todd, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where General LaFay- 
ette was entertained in May, 1825, 
when he visited Frankfort. It is now 
the residence of Dr. S. E. James. 

*The residence of Governor Letcher ; 
now home of Dr. Collins. 

The site of the Love house, where 
Louis Phillippe was entertained, 
where Aaron Burr met his confeder- 
ates, where the first Legislature in 
Frankfort was held in 1793. 

Home of First Senator. 



The home of John Brown, built in 

1796, who was the first Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The famous Crittenden house. 

The Bibb-Blair House, built in 1798. 

The tablet marking the site of the 
Old Mansion House, the rendezvous 
of the orators, poets and sculptors who 
made Kentucky famous. 

The Old Capitol with its unique 
stairway, the only kind like it, it is 
said, in the world. The stairway was 
built by a convict, who secured his 
freedom, and was killed in California 
attempting to duplicate the stairway. 

The tablet marking the spot where 
Governor Goebel fell after he had been 
assassinated. 

The Capital Hotel, built of native 
stone. 

The Governor's Mansion, built in 

1797, and in which every Governor o£ 
Kentucky lived except Governor Goe- 
bel and Governor Shelby. 

The State pentitentiary, erected in 
1800. 

The old fort on Fort Hill, built for 
a defense against the Indians, and 
was manned with cannons during the 
Civil War to protect the city during 
the raids. 

The First Reservoir. 

Cove Spring, where the first reser- 
voir in the west was built in 1804. 

The grades and stone rails for the 
first railroad built in Central Ken- 
tucky. This is also the second rail- 
road built in America and the first in 
the west. 

Leestown, where Willis Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, landed and made the first set- 
tlement. 



•Who made its first Thanksgiving Proclamation in 
Kentucky. 
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Frankfort's corner stone, the only 
one of any city in the South. 

The State cemetery containing the 
graves and monuments of Daniel 
Boone and wife, Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, the poet Theodore 
O'Hara, James Leonard, the first man 
to read sound in telegraphy, Joel T. 
Hart, the sculptor, the poet Henry T. 
Stanton, and the tombs of many of 
the Governors — 

The State Historical Society. 

The Hall of Fame in the new capi- 
tol. 



Restoration of the JRights and Name 

of the Society. 

At a meeting held August 13th, 1902, 
by the Kentucky Historical Society, 
the following resolutions were read 
and adopted : 

Wnereas; the State of Kentucky has 
this day through its Board of Public 
Printing, restored this Society as a de- 
partment of the State of Kentucky, 
aiding it as such, by giving it the public 
printing of all its literature, cards, 
pamphlets, magazines stationery, en- 
velopes, etc., as before. Therefore; 

Thesolved: That we restore the 
title to the Society, viz. : KENTUCKY 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
That a suitable person, a member of 
this Historical Society, shall be nomi- 
nated and elected if suitable, to fill the 
position of Editor of the Magazine, and 
shall serve as long as found acceptable 
as an agent to strengthen the Society, 
enlarge its influence and circulation, 
and edit a magazine creditable alike to 
the Society and the State of Kentucky. 

At a meeting held October, 1902, by 
the Executive Committee, and mem- 



bers of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society the name of the Society was 
restored to Kentucky State Historical 
Society and Mrs. Jennie C. Morton was 
elected Editor of the prospective mag- 
azine of the Society. 

Thts day, Novenrt)er 21 st, 1902, the 
Board of Public Printing confirmed its 
action in regard to the publication of 
a magazine for the Kentucky State 
Historical Society. Mrs. Jennie C. 
Morton was elected permanent Editor 
of the Magazine by the Society, which 
should be styled. Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society. 



MEMORIAL DAY. 

On February 12th the Lincoln farm, 
in Larue County was dedicated. 

President Roosevelt delivered the 
dedicatory address; Governor Willson 
delivered the address of welcome 
which was warmly applauded. 

ihe Lincoln Centenary occasion 
drew many thousand people to Ken- 
tucky, from different parts of the 
Union to attend the ceremony of lay- 
ing the cornerstone of the Memorial 
Building on the farm, near Hodgen- 
ville. 



CHILDREN OF RICHARD H.COL- 
LINS THE HISTORIAN. 

We publish with pleasure, the card, 
containing the names of the children 
of the great historian, Richard Col- 
lins, whose life sketch was given in 
the January Register, 1909. 

Children of Richard H. and Mary 
C. Collins, Mrs. Annie M. Craig, Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Lord, Lewis Collins, Ed- 
ward Cox Collins, Sue Peers Collins, 
Val P. Collins. 



ItecUtar oC tkr Kantnckr I 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
HISTORY. 

New Haven, Conn, 

A beautiful magazine — full of rare 
specimens of Art — and embellished 
with columnal borders very suggestive 
and artistic. 

(Clipping from American Journal of 
History.) 

At the end of a century of political 
and economic misunderstanding, per- 
sonified by the Centennial of the lead- 
ers — ^Jefferson Davis and Abraham 
Lincoln, of the two well-defined 
schools of economic thought that came 
to tragic conclusion in a conscienti- 
ous endeavor to interpret the Constitu- 
tion upon which the Republic is found- 
ed, American character is taking its 
own measurement. 

It is one of the coincidents of His- 
tory that both political factions chose 
their leaders from Kentucky, and that 
both came into the world within the 
same twelve months. This Is not an 
occasion for reviving the various 
phases of the political problem which 
they represented. The causes for which 
they bled are ably defended in their 
traditions. Integrity of intent and no- 
bility of purpose is proved in their sac- 
rifices. It is not strange that those 
who 1 assed through the terrific conflict 
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hold in their hearts memories dear to 
them and memories better to them. It 
would indeed be gross ingratitude for 
either to forget. The man who would 
rob them of their traditions is un- 
worthy of American citizenship," 

It is astonishing how philosophically 
these young editors can write of the 
civil war, who never felt the cut of a 
sword, the sting of a bullet, or the pang 
of starvation. We fancy we can see 
the young editor sitting in a sumptu- 
ous office, environed with splendor of 
the 20th century, calmly writing his 
cultured thoughts on this subject. Poor 
Kentucky! it seems that she was pre- 
destined to be, according to Raffiin- 
esque, the lost paardise, from which 
should rise, the great men and the 
good men and the brave men and the 
bad men, that illustrate the history 
of the Republic. Certainly Abraham' 
Lincoln and Jeflerson Davis, are the 
two names that will stand out in his- 
tory as if written in raised letters of 
blood color. Upon them as its sym- 
bolic head, fell the sorrows and the 
sins of the Civil War. We have never 
taken much comfort in the words, 
"Thou shalt know hereafter. Time 
teaches forgetfulness to some extent, 
but religion teaches resignation, en- 
durance and patience. 



DEPARTMENT OF NECROLOGY 



necrolcx;y. 



DEATH OF HON. CURTIS F. 

BURNAM. 



We deeply regret to announce the 
death of this distinguished Kentuck- 
ian — and one of the founders of this 
Society in 1870-1880. Always true to 
its interests, and aiding, by his coun- 
sel and influence every measure for its 
benefit and promotion — he will be 
missed and mourned by the members, 
who were encouraged and sustained 
by his sympathy in their endeavor, 
and his generous influence in behalf 
of the Society. He was a son of whom 
Kentucky may well have been proud. 
A man of commanding intellect, of 
unswerving integrity, of blameless 
life, he leaves a stainless name to 
adorn the eschutcheon of his native 
State. Honored with offices of distinc- 
tion, the friend and adviser of Presi- 
dents and Governors — he held during 
his life an enviable position in Ken- 
tucky. As statesman and christian 
^gentleman he was universally re- 
spected and beloved. He died March 
19th and was laid to rest on the 
evening of the 21st in the cemetery 
at Richmond, Ky. 

We append the following notice of 
his funeral: 

LAID TO REST. 

Richmond, Ky., March 22.— The 
funeral of the late Hon. Curtis F. Bur- 
nam was held yesterday afternoon at 



the Baptist Church, the members of 
Richmond Comamndery No. 19, 
Knights Templar, of which he was a 
charter member, assisting. 

The religious services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Mr. Bumam, a 
brother, and the eulogy spoken of the 
dead statesman and Christian gentle- 
man, by his brother, in blood and in 
the ministry was the most solemn and 
impressive ceremony every witnessed 
in Richmond. 

The beautiful Knights Templar bur- 
ial service was read at the grave by 
Acting Eminent Commander Rhodes 
Shackelford, assisted by the Com- 
mandery Prelate, Sir Knight Rev. 
Hugh MacLellan. 

The floral oflFerings were numerous 
and handsome. 

Quite a number of Knights Templar 
from Webb Commandery No. 2, of 
Lexington, came over to attend the 
service as a mark of respect to the 
memory of Major Burnam, who was 
made a member of Webb Command- 
ery in 1848 and held his membership 
there until Richmond Commandery, 
of which he was a charter member, 
was instituted. The visiting Tem- 
plars returned to Lexington tonight. 



MRS. ANNA D. TROUTMAN. 

On the 29th of March this beloved 
lady, was buried at Eminence, Ken- 
tucky, her former home. 

She was one of the most admired, 
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cultured christian ladies in the State. 
She was born and reared in Henry 
County, near Drennon Springs, in the 
vicinity of which she owned a large 
and handsome estate. She married 
Colonel Frank Troutman of Paris, Ky. 
She resided in that own a few years, 
where she made many life-long 
friends. Her husband sold his prop- 
erty in Bourbon County, and then re- 
moved to Henry County, where he 
bought a handsome home at Eminence 
in the suburbs, opposite Eminence 
College, then one of the most famous 
institutions of learning in Kentucky. 
Conducted under the presidency of 
Rev. \V. S. Giltner and a faculty of 
fine teachers. 

It was at Eminence Mrs. Troutman 
was best known and it was there her 
influence as a leader of society was 
felt and from there it \videned 
throughout the South and West, 
through the College students, boys 
and girls, that were often members of 
and guests of her home circle in that 
college town. 

Fathers and mothers from far off 
States would bring their sons and 
daughters to Eminence College. After 
reachmg there, the large boarding de- 
partment of the college would be 
found so crowded, they could not be 
accommodated sometimes, then they 
would entreat Mrs. Troutman to re- 
ceive their children in her home. 

Her wide reputation for hospitality 
and kindness attracted strangers, and 
to know her in her home was deemed 
a fortunate pleasure. The parents de- 
sired that their children should be 
under her home government, and re- 



ceive the training she had the leisure 
to give; and have the benefit of her 
influence and the refinement of per- 
sonal association with one so polished 
polite and kind. Col. and Mrs. Trout- 
man entertained elegantly in their 
pretty home at Eminence, and there 
one would meet often the most fa- 
mous and cultured people of the whole 
country. 

Col. Troutman died suddenly, while 
away from home. After his death, 
some years, Mrs. Troutman disposed 
of her home in Eminence, much to the 
loss and wide-spread regret of her 
friends. Her only daughter having mar- ' 
ried Mr. Rudolph Blake of Cincinnati, 
she removed to her family, finally. In 
every position wherein the character of 
a woman is tested, she was regarded as 
a model. As daughter, wife and 
mother, she was a lovely example of 
all the fraces that adorn womanhood. 
The friends and admirers of her 
youth, remained her faithful friends to 
the last. She was a devoted christian 
and perhaps it was her loyalty to her 
God, that gave her that fine sense of 
the refined proprieities of the fol- 
lowers of the Cross, which never wav- 
ered amid all the allurements of 
wealth and the glittering pleasures of 
the worldly-minded society that sur- 
rounded her in later years. A charm- 
ing conversationalist, a graceful lis- 
tener, a handsome woman — it was a 
pleasure to know her. She had been 
an invalid for the past three years, but 
had so far recovered her health, she 
anticipated a visit to Kentucky this 
spring. She was not thought to be ill, 
she fell asleep. Even death was gent- 
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ly tempered to her. She had written 
to her friends : 

"Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me." 

She died at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Rudolph Baike, who 
was Lilly Troutman. She is survive^ 
by her, and her two sons. Dr. George 
Troutman of Arizona and Frank 
Symmes Troutman, of Henry County, 
Kentucky.— J. C. M. 

The following notice is from the 
Kentucky State Journal: 

NOTED WOMAN DEAD. 
Mrs. Jennie C. Morton went to Em- 
inence yesterday to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Balke, of Cincinnati, 
and attend with them the burial of 
Mrs, Annie D. Troutman, in the Emi- 
nence cemetery. 



Mrs. Troutman was one of the 
most beloved and admired women of 
Central Kentucky, where the greater 
part of her life was spent. For sev- 
eral years previous to her death, 
March 10th, she had lived in Cincin- 
nati. She died at the home o£ her 
only daughter, Mrs. Rudolph Balke, in 
Cincinnati, who is pleasantly remem- 
bered in Frankfort as the "beautiful 
Kentucky Lily," so called from her 
name and beauty, Lilly Troutman. 

Mrs. Troutman was the widow of 
Col. Frank Troutman, of Eminence. 
Her funeral took place at the Chris- 
tian church there on the afternoon of 
March 12th, and on account of the 
rain at that time, her body was plac- 
ed in a steel vault to await burial, be- 
side her husband in the Eminence cem- 
etary later on. 
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STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



JANUARY TO MAY 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



NEWSPAPERS (WEEKLY & 

DAILY). 
The Kentucky State Journal. 
The Farmers Home Journal. 
The Frankfort News. 
The Shelby Record. 
The Maysville Bulletin. 
The Republican (Green River). 
The Talisman. 
The Wodford Sun. 

MAGAZINES AND BOOKS. 

The American Journal of History. 

The Geographic Magazine. 

Catalogue of De Luxe Books. 

European Newspapers and Maga- 
zines. 
London, England. 

Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross. 

First annual report of the Ohio Val- 
ley Historical Association, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Bulletin of the New York Library. 

Astor, Lenox and Tilden Founda- 
tions, New York, 1908. 

Program of the Ohio Valley His- 
torical Association, held at Marietta, 
Ohio, Nov. 27 and 28, 1908. 

Books and Magazines, list of, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Origins of the British Colonial Sys- 
tem, and British Colonial Policy, New 
York. 

Catalogue of Rare Books, Arthur 
H. Clarke, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Americus Book Company, Ameri- 
cus, Ga. 



Collections of the Manchester His- 
torical Association, Fred W. Lamb, 
Editor, Manchester, N. H 

Genealogical sketch of the Lamb 
family. Compiled by Fred W. Lamb. 

Genealogical sketch of some of the 
descendants of Robert Savory, of 
Newbury, Mass. 

Battle of Chesea Creek. 

The Great Tornado of 1821. 

This collection is from Fred W. 
Lamb, Manchester, N. H. 

Historical Society of Chicago, 111. 

Celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of its Founding, Gurdon S. Hubbard, 
biographical sketch, Chicago, 111. 

The Founding of Pittsburg, 1758- 
1908, by Chas. W. Dahlinger. 

The Collected Works of Ambrose 
Bierce, edited and arranged by him- 
self — ^with sketch by the Neale Pub- 
lishing House, Washington, D. C. 

The Cantrill Genealogy, The Graf- 
ton Press, New York. 

Chicago Historical Society, 1857- 
Celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
its incorporation, published by the So- 
ciety. 

The Transylvania University Bul- 
letin, Lexington, Ky. 

The Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, 518.— 522. Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Karl W. Hiersemanns magazine of 
rare books, Leipsic, Germany. 

The Hoodening Horse. An East 
Kent Christmas Custom, New York. 

Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
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Quarterly, October, 1908, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The American Historical Review, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Review is full of interesting 
and valuable articles. The January 
number is especially fine. 

The New York Historical Society's 
Report, New York City. 

The National Geographic Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics. Dr. Benj. Shambaugh, edi- 
tor, Iowa City, Iowa. This journal 
is one of the beautifully printed, and 
finely edited historical magazines, that 
it is a pleasure to read and an honor 
to exchange with. 

The Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Society, editor, George P. 
Garrison. Only two articles of note: 
The Experinece of an Unrecognized 
Senator, and Clark's Beginnings of 
Texas. 

Macmillan's Pamphlets of various 
new books. Among them, the Gov- 
ernment of England; Writings on 
American History; The United States 
as a W9rld Power, New York and 
London. 

Oklahoma Historical Society's Re- 
port. We have no encouragement to 
send The Register Magazine of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society to 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. We 
see no notice of its ever having been 
received. 

The Louisville Evening Post, Jan. 
9, with Col. R. F. Durrett's article: 
"First Christmas Day in Louisville, 
Dec. 25, 1778." 

The Annual Report of the Smithso- 
nian for June, 1907: 



It is deeply interesting. Contains 
pictures of the foremost writers on the 
subjects especially treated of by 
scientists, of earth and sea. 

We note among the articles, "The 
Genealogical History of Marine Mam- 
mals." As they are not our relations, 
we are not interested in the descend- 
ants of sea cows and whales, etc., but 
the wonderful knowledge of these 
American gods of the 20th century is 
marvelous indeed. Unlike those who 
write the genealogy of people, these 
writers upon the inhabitants of the 
sea, can give their conclusions 
from their investigations — and they 
are not challenged for their authorities 
beyond the dry bones in the bottom of 
the sea — on hieroglyphical registers, 
no one can read but themselves. They 
are not threatened with extinction, if 
they leave out the maiden name of a 
sea cow or write under the great great 
great grand-father whale, clause, 
"name unknown." The scientists are 
to be congratulated. In this volume 
also we find the picture of that lov- 
able, intellectual scientist, Louis Agas- 
siz, and the splendid face of Thomas 
Henry Huxley. We prize them both. 
The Smithsonian collection in our Li- 
brary is prized as an estate of knowl- 
edge, no where else to be found in 
the American libraries of books. 

A Catalog of Books. Including 
Americana, etc., C. F. Liebeck. 

Vol. III. Report of the National 
Society of W. S. D.'s, 1812. Minutes 
of the 12th annual convention of the 
Kentucky D. C, held in Bardstown, 
Kentucky, October 14 and 15, 1908. 
Report to the President by the com- 
mittee on department methods, Li- 
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brary of Congress, Washington Ford, 
Washington, D. C. 

Biennial Report of The State His- 
torical and Natural History Society, 
Colorado. 

Catalogue of Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Boston, Mass. 

Catlog^e, The Burnham Antique 
Bookstore, Boston,Mass. 

Annals of Iowa. Magazine, Charles 
Aldrich, curator, Des Moines, Iowa. 

This number of the magazine con- 
tains the biography of that noble 
gentleman and founder of the Iowa 
Historical Society Department, 
Charles Aldrich. His death was uni- 
versally mourned in Iowa, where he 
was so beloved, and his great work to 
establish a splendid State Historical 
Society was so greatly appreciated 
and honored. 

The Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly. An interesting and 
valuable magazine, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Southern Historical Society 
Papers, Hon. R. A. Brock, editor, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The Filson Club publication, edi- 
tor. Col. R. F. Durrett, Louisville, Ky. 

Bulletin of Transylvania Univer- 
sity, Ed. Hubbard, Lexington, Ky. 



OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY'S 
Meeting in Kentucky, October, 1909. 

This meeting promises to be one 
of the most distinguished gatherings 
of learned men that has ever been 
held in the South. Orators and 
teachers are among the foremost edu- 
cators of the country. The people of 
Kentucky will be proud to have them 
accept the invitation of the State His- 
torical Society, and Frankfort will do 
her utmost as usual, to show these 
eminent strangers the courtesies of the 
Capitol of the State. 

First Vice President of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society, Hon. 
H. V. McChesney. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society, 
have elected the Hon. H. V. McChes- 
ney First Vice President of the So- 
ciety, to fill the vacancy in that office 
occurring from the death of General 
Fayette Hewitt. 

The Society is to be congratulated 
on this choice of one of the ablest 
of the rising young men of the State. 
He was first Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Kentucky and having 
filled that position with ability, he was 
again honored by being elected Secre- 
tary of State from 1903 to 1907. He 
was always interested in the Histori- 
cal Society, and as a member, has been 
very helpful to it in all its endeavors 
to be of service to the Commonwealth. 
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GEORGE W. RANCK 



Amcmg the writers of Kentucky, 
in the seventies and eighties we 
find no more prolific and acceptable 
writer of historical sketches and 
biographies, than George W. Banck. 
He was a student of History. He 
loved the study. 

We are told that when, in 1875. 
there was 'a proposition among the 
men of his circle, to reorganize the 
State Historical Society his advice 
and co-operation was sought at 
once. He was interested and imme- 
diately began a successful inquiry 
for helpful membership. 

The Society was then regularly 
organized — and he was elected 
Curator. He was peculiarly fitted 
for this office, and filled it in the 
most acceptable manner to the new- 
ly formed Historical Society. As 
this Society represented the most 
distinguished citizens of the State, 
they decided to memoralize the 
Legislature, and we copy from that 
appeal to the General Assembly the 
following : 

.** History has been said to be 
* Philosophy teaching by example* 
the sum of all human events, and 
the narration and 'Uie perpetution 
of the same. Everything that con- 
cerns the mind and consciousness 
of mankind is the object of history 
— ^History is not only an aspiration 
for €iarflily immorta:lity, but it is 
the basis of the wisest conduct of 
human affairs. All nations have 



felt these truths. We have the 
mounds, the stone hatchets, crock- 
ery, &c., of the rudest savages, pass- 
ing on through all grades of prog- 
ress till we meet the pyramids of 
Egypt, the oldes^t known center of 
man's highest development. Then 
we have ruins, temples, inscriptions, 
fossils, mummies, coins, medals, 
statues, paintings, annals, chroni- 
cles, languages and all that. These 
are the maiterials of History. 

Kentucky is the firsft bom of the 
old thirteen states. None is richer 
in heroic deeds, romlantic adven- 
ture, and patriotic aspirations. 
Much has been lost forever to us 
for want of records, by necrlect and 
the lack of co-operation: Many ob- 
ects of value have passed into the 
hands of the Historidal Societies of 
other states. 

In vain you will enact laws for 
the encouragement of manufac- 
tures, mines, agriculture and the 
highways of commerce; if His- 
tory is neglected, you cannot reach 
the highest civilization. Now all 
the most enterprising States of the 
Union have established Histori- 
cal Societies; have given liberal 
sums out of the treasury of 
the Commonwealth, and annual 
appropriations to sustain them. 
We therefore beg your honor- 
*able body to legalize our charter, to 
give us fire-proof rooms or building 
to preserve all that is worth saving 
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and an annual Bum $- 



to pay 

officers, print our records and trans- 
actions for exchange with other So- 
cieties, and for public use, and thus 
dt our part for the advancement of 
the State and mankind. 

Committee •. 
Signed 

C. M. Clay: — Chairman, 

J. B. McCreary, 

Green Clav Smith, 

J. W. r>odd, 

G. W. Ranck, 

L. K. Harvie, 

Thomas Scott, 

J. K. Patterson, 

IL T. Stanton, 

John Watts Kearney, 

C. E. Bowman, 

Charles Anderson, 

J. B. Lewis. 

It is not written who prepared 
this successful memorial, but it has 
the scholarstic ring of the pen of 
George W. Ranck. During the 
term of the Legislature of 1879-80, 
this memorial was read before the 
General Assembly, and Mr. Ranck 
had the happiness of seeing its suc- 
cess. Not only did the appeal ob- 
tain for the Society **a habitation 
and a home" but an inalienable 
charter, and an appropriation to 
maintain it in the Capitol. 

He devoted himself to historical 
literature, and he gathered from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, a great 
deal of valuable information about 
the pioneers and founders of Ken- 
tucky. These items are many of 
them embodied in his *' History of 
Lexington, Kentucky," **Girty, the 
White Indian," ''The Traveling 
Church," &c. 



When the Colonial Daughters, a 
local Society of Frankfort, decided 
to unite with the living members of 
the suspended Kentucky Historical 
Society then residing here, and 
under legal sanction, open the 
rooms of the Society, and reorgan- 
ize it in 1896 — the writer invited 
Mr. Ranck to unite with the Colon- 
ial Daughters, in this laudable ef- 
fort for the benefit of the state, and 
make an address before the meeting- 
held in the rooms October 6th, 1896. 

On that day we received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Ranck, and 
read it before tiie audience: 

Nashville, Tenn., 
October 4th, 1896. 
Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, 

Registrar of the Colonial Daugh- 
ters Society, 

Frankfort, Kentucky. 

My Dear Madam: — 
The polite invitation of the So- 
ciety of Colonial Daughters, and its 
accomplished Registrar, to attend 
the reorganization of the Kentucky 
(State) Historical Society on the 
6th inst. was forwarded to me here,^ 
where I am making a short stay 
with my family en route South for 
the winter. 

How much I appreciate the com- 
pliment of your request, goes with- 
out saying, and I regret that cir- 
cumstances will not allow me to be 
present on such an interesting oc- 
casion. 

Kentucky as a State is a hundred 
years behind the times, in this ex- 
ceedingly important matter, of col- 
Icctinp: and preserving, and pub- 
lishing lier Jirchives. I have hoped 
to see this ^jreat work done by the 
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Oommoaweaith, from the itime Octo- 
ber 1st, 1878, when I issued the call 
for the organization of the Ken- 
tucky Historical Society to the pre- 
sent time. 

The members of your Society, as 
the ^'better half" of Kentucky's 
population, wilt confer upon them- 
selves an everlastmg honor, and 
will bless our State exceedingly, if 
they can get our Legislatures start- 
ed in the right direction to help this 
great work. 

Hoping that Frankfort's one hun- 
dreth and tenth birthday will be- 
come notable as the date of a strong 
effort in this line, and that through 
you the K. H. S. will be crowned 
with success in all its labors to re- 
move thds long standing cause of 
mortification (want of a State His- 
torical Society) I am with great 
respect your complimented well- 
wisher, 

GEOBGE W. RANCK. 

We are quite sure if Mr. Ranck 
were living now he would be pleas- 
ed to see these rooms and know the 
Legislature had answered his patri- 
otic prayer for recognition and aid 
in removing thus far **the long 
standing cause for «mortification'* 
of which he writes. 

We are un'able to understand the 
State's indifference to holding the 
first place among the States. That 
is what she could do if she lived 
within the margin of her golden 
traditions, and her splendid history. 
Mr. Banck thought this, and labored 
with other distinguished men of 
Kentucky to bring about the suc- 
cess, that we appealing to God in 
Kentucky's behalf, and to a young- 



er, and brighter and more patriotic 
Legislature, have secured. It re- 
mains for us, having obtained the 
world-wide recognition and aid de- 
nied Mr. Banck, to keep the honor 
and advantage committed to us, and 
urge that the protection and provi- 
dence due the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society be maintained, and 
augmented according to its need. 

In the month of August previous 
to Mr. Banck 's letter to us — ^he had 
delivered his wonderfully beautiful 
historical address at Bryan's Sta- 
tion entitled **The Story of Bryan's 
Station." This Station is about 
five miles east of Lexington, on 
what is now known as the Bryan 
Station turnpike. 

The spring is at the foot of the 
hill — and it was enclosed by a stone 
wall, in which was set tablets on 
which the names of the founders of 
Bryan Station were engraved, along 
with the names of the women and 
girls who went to the spring, that at 
the time (1896) could be obtained, 
from fragmentary histories, and 
from descendants of the heroes and 
heroines of that wonderful siege. 
Mr. Banck was requested by the 
Daughters of the American Bevolu- 
tion, when they had completed the 
stone wall, to deliver his address at 
the spring. This memorial occa- 
sion was made by the D. A. B. a 
grand event. 

A great crowd lassembled at 
Bryan Station to see the historic 
spring — ^walked over the ground 
where the Fort stood in 1782— and 
go through the home built on this 
spot of immortal valor in the wil- 
dernes. 
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We take from Mr. Banck's ad- 
dress, a few paragraphs, descrip- 
tive of the Fort, and the occasion, 
which has made Bryan Station one 
of the most famous historic points 
in America. 

(Page 26.) **The Northwestern 
tribes though often at variance with 
each other, never forgot that Ken- 
tucky was the common hunting 
ground of them all, and their invet- 
erate hatred of the pioneer intru- 
ders upon it had been repeatedly 
worked by the British to their own 
advantage. ^ ' 

This was now the case — 

(Page 27.) **A grand conference 
of the dusky allies of the Crown, to 
consider the question of the invas- 
ion of Kentucky was held at old 
Chi'llicothe, about three miles north- 
west of the present city of Zenia, 
Ohio, the best known of the Shawa- 
nese towns or camping places in the 
Miami country, and here mainly 
through the influence of the notor- 
ious Girty the tribes united again 
to make another, and a supreme ef- 
fort to drive the whites from their 
ancient domain forever. A force 
was immediately organized for this 
purpose, and included quotas of 
warriors from the Shawanese, Wy- 
andot, Huron and five or six other 
tribes. Girty had the whole Indian 
force at his command, and was the 
commander and master-spirit of the 
expedition. ' * 

(Page 29.) **The exact strength 
of the invading force will never be 
known. Boone was a close personal 
observer of this matter, whose 
writtien dtaltejtnents are singularly 
calm and unprejudiced, says at one 



time that ^The Indians exceeded 
four hundred' and at another time, 
that ^The Indians and Canadians 
together, were about five hun- 
dred.' '' 

(Page 30.) **Exulting in their 
strength, unhnpeded by baggage of 
any kind, and equipped only for a 
very short campaign, the warriors 
started out from the Shawanese 
camp, and speeded down the Little 
Miami, swarmed ^ross the Ohio in 
canoes, moved rapidly up the Lick- 
ing river, and on the night of Aug- 
ust 15th, 1782, arrived at Bryan's 
Station, and silently settled them- 
selves about it. 

Not a single note of warning had 
been sounded, and no stepns had been 
taken to guard the settlements 
against surprise, and Girty and his 
warriors reached the heart of the 
blue grass region, unseen and un- 
challenged by scout, picket or senti- 
nel. 

The whole force took position on 
or near the bank of the creek, and 
as close to the Fort as it could, to 
be effectually concealed by the tall 
and abundant vegetation. 

Just how the pioneers within the 
Fort became aware of their danger, 
was never explained, but they were 
made conscious in some mysterious 
way — that they were surrounded 
by savages- *'The men then set to 
work under the leadership of one 
Capt. Elijah Craig (not the Baptist 
preacher) to prepare the Fort for 
effective defense; and beat the sav- 
age at his own game of deception.*' 
Two men. Thomas Bell and Nich- 
olas Tomlinson, stole out and escap- 
ed to Lexington to bring to their aid 
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reinforcements lat Bryan's Station. 

Mr. Banck here gives the thrill- 
ing account of the heroism of the 
women and girls : 

'*The gates had hardly been 
closed on the messengers when 
everybody thought of water, for the 
daily supply had not been brought 
up, and as it was mid-August, all 
realized in 'a jflash, not only that the 
fort could not be held without it, but 
that it must be obtained at once 
and by the women or not had at all. 
For the men to go to the spring 
would be to do exactly as the say- 
ages desired and devote the garri- 
son to destruction. If the women 
went in accordance with their regu- 
lar early morning custom, the 
enemy wou*ld be confirmed in their 
delusion that their presence in force 
was undiscovered, and would with- 
hold their fire to insure the complete 
success of their plans. The sug- 
gestion was full of hope, but all the 
same the savages were known to be 
mere creatures of impulse, hard to 
control and regardless of sex. The 
effort which promised success might 
end in a massacre, but the women 
were convinced of its vital impor- 
tance and resolved to go.'' 

** Never wias a demand for heroic 
self-sacrifice more suddenly made 
or more simply and sublimely an- 
swered. There was no time for 
tears and lamentations, only time 
enough for the gathering of pails, 
piggins, noggins, and gourds, and 
for hasty embraces; and as the sun 
was rising on the memorable Friday 
the 16th of August, 1872, the devot- 
ed women of Bryan's Station left 
its protecting walls, and with looks 



of pretended cheerfulness, but with 
wildly fluttering hearts went down 
the hillside, beyond the reach of the 
garrison's guns, and gathered at 
the never-to-be-forgotten spring, in 
point blank range of hundreds of 
the enemy's rifles, and under the 
very eyes of a swarm of savages 
who crouched like panthers in close 
and deadly ambush about them. The 
coolness and audacity of the move- 
ment so completely convinced the 
Indians that their presence was un- 
suspected that they allowed neither 
sign nor sound to betray them, as 
one after another, the women dip- 
ped their dripping gourds into the 
water, filled the pails, carried them 
up the foot path and entered the 
fort." 

*'It was a splendid deed. Think 
of the lofty character who could en- 
dure that <»udden parting from the 
nearest and dearest they had on 
earth ; of the grandeur of their self- 
sacrifice as they passed down the 
hill-side and out of sight of l^ose 
protecting walls to which they 
would return, perhaps, no more for- 
ever ; of the agony of that long and 
sickening suspense as they waited 
their turn at the spring, and of the 
shining oourage that would have 
done honor to the bearded warrior 
of any land that they exhibited as 
going and coming with pretended 
unconcern they grazed the very 
precincts of captivity, of torture 
and of death. The annals of the 
world do not contain a more illns- 
tpous or a more thoroughly authen- 
tic instance of female devotion than 
this, but so conmion were the heroic 
deeds to the pioneer women of Ken* 
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tucky^ and so well was this one al- 
ready known, that the historian 
only m^itions it iacidentallyy land 
in the most matter-of-course way. 
Such was the mettle of the fore- 
mothers of Kentucky, who so grand- 
ly made possible the successful de- 
fense of Bryan's Station. 

^'Hope, and joy and pride filled 
the fort as the stout-hearted women 
returned in safety with the water 
for which they had risked their lives 
and aill that made life vialuable, but 
the imminence of the danger allow- 
ed no time for the display of those 
feelings, and the heroines hurried 
at once to the moulding of bullets, 
and to be ready to load the extra 
rifles that would be rapidly passed 
to them during the fight. It was 
shortly after the spring incident, ac- 
cordinging to both the British and 
American accounts, and some time 
after the demonstration of the 
scouts, that the real attack upon 
the station commenced. When the 
early morning advanced without the 
departure of the relief force from 
the station, Girdy determined to 
wait no longer, and commenced 
operations with an attempt to draw 
the garrison away from the north- 
western side of the fort, so as to ex- 
pose it to a surprise from his main 
force, which was so admirably sit- 
uated as to quickly overwhelm it. 

**To accomplish this, a squad 
from the detachment at the bridge 
site, posing as the only Indians 
present, made a demonstration on 
the side of the fort nearest the 
tuace, and furtherest from the side 
that was really tiireatened, Girty 
expecting iiie garrison to follow the 



usual course and mass itself where 
the firing commenced, and hoping 
above all things to provoke a pur- 
suit that would leave the station 
utterly defenseless. But the crafty 
foe overacted his part. The watch- 
ful pioneers, mindful of the heavy 
ambuscade so close to the other side 
caught at once the meaning of a 
ruse that betrayed itself in the bold- 
ness of 80 smalt a party and its evi- 
dent desire to be pursued. This de- 
sire was gratified but not in the way 
Girty expected, and not until the 
garrison had also set a trap and 
had arranged itself to the best ad- 
vantage to meet the emergency.'' 
Then the gate overlooking the trace 
was opened, and thirteen of the 
garrison dashed out of the Fort, fir- 
ing as they ran, in an apparently 
reckless pursuit of the decoy party. 
But they did not go far — only far 
enough to draw an effectual fusil- 
lade from the Indians between the 
trace and the bridge site, and then 
running back with the greatest pos- 
sible rapidity they reached the fort 
in the very nick of time. 

**The impatient warriors in am- 
bush near the spring had heard the 
firing, which was to them the signal 
of the success of their ruse, and be- 
lieving that the garrison was JfuUy 
engaged on the other side, they 
darted from their hiding places, 
with Girty at their head, and in a 
moment of time, as if by magic, an 
overwhelming force of savages, 
whooping, half naked, and hideous- 
ly painted was rushing up the hill- 
side toward the western gate. And 
flaring in their midst was the incen- 
diary torch, a new and totally un- 
expected danger to the settlers, and 
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one more dreaded by them than all 
the rifles and tomahawks of the 
dusky horde, for their cabins were 
as dry as tinder, from the protract- 
ed summer heat. 

"The distance to the fort was 
short, and the Indians were clear- 
ing it, with shouts of exultation, 
when, suddenly, and as unexpected- 
ly as lightning from a clear sky, 
one volley of rifle shots after an- 
other crashed from the port holes of 
the station into the dusky mass. 
The Indians were dumb-founded 
(and panic-stricken. The triumphant 
war whoop ended in terrific yells 
of pain, consternation and fear. 
Confusion reigned. Some wild shots 
were indeed directed to the fort, 
and a few daring warriors even 
reached the stockade, and fired 
some cabins with their torches; but 
all were caught in the swift stam- 
pede as the savages dashed from 
right to left to avoid another volley 
from the garrison, and before the 
echo of the flintlocks had died away 
along the Elkhom, none but the 
slain could be seen upon the grassy 
slope." 

A great writer has said, ''When 
one would best illustrate the claim 
of the object of his or her eulogy — 
if a writer, let the writer speak" 
''Though dead he yet speaketh" in 
his own tongue. So in this Bryan 
Station address, too Jittle known; 
we cannot take leave of the little 
book, without giving Mr. Banck's 
closing words, followed by his 
noble inscription for the stone wall 
around the spring. 

"And 8o enduring may generations yet to 
come mindful of the glorious deed that has 
consecrated the spot, stand with uncovered 
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heads before this memorial and still foe afole 
to trace this inscription which the gratitude 
and patriotism of women have caused to foe 
graven on its sides/' 

In Honor of 
The Women of Bryants Station. 
Who On The 16th of August 1782 
Faced A Savage Host 
In Ambush And With a Heroic 
Courage and a Sublime 
Self-Sacrifice 
That Will Remain Forever Illus- 
trious 

Obtained From 
This Spring 
The Water That Made Possible the 

Successful 
Defense Of That Station. 
This Memorial Was Erected by The 
Lexington Chapter of The Daugh- 
ters of The American Bevolu- 

tion 
August ieth, 1896. 

"The women of Ancient Sparta pointed 
out the way the women of pioneer Kentucky 
trod it." 

Mr. Banck's last work was his 
noble tribute to Theodore O^Hara 
in a beautiful volume, in which may 
be found a sketch of 'Hara 's life — 
with his two celebrated poems, 
*'The Bivouac of the Dead,'^ and 
**The Old Pioneer, Daniel Boone. ^^ 
This last poem Theodore O'Hara 
wrote one evening he says, when 
sitting at the graves of Daniel and 
Bebecca Boone, in the Frankfort 
Cemetery. 

If Mr. Banck had never written 
but this volume, it would have plac- 
ed him among the famous writers 
of the South. He has been as care- 
ful in collecting his facts about 
Theodore O'Hara as possible, for 
he received many of them from his 
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sister Mrs. Mary Helen Price, 
w'liiose beaixtiful lel^r to Mm, in 
regrard to her distinguished brother, 
O'Hara, is published in this vol- 
ume. 

It is a curious thing, one we con- 
not understand, that of omitting 
from the old newspapers of the 
State, any mention of Theodore 
O'Hapa'8 ever having read his 
** Bivouac of the Dead'' — ^if he did 
on any occasion of the burial of the 
Mexican soldiers in the Frankfort 
Cemetery. The poem did not have 
world-wide distinction until after 
the Civil War. 

Mr. Eianck wrote of it, and of 
its author with the warm admira- 
tion of an enthusiast, and though a 
brief biography, is one of the most 
complete land beautiful we have of 
Theodore O'Hara — now regarded 
as one of the greatest martial poets 
of the world: verses and couplets 
from the ** Bivouac of the Dead," 
are on monuments erected on the 
continent of Europe, as well as 
America, since 1870. 

The tragic death of Mr. Banck 
some years lago lends sympathy 
and sentiment to the reading of 
this last work from his pen. Be- 
gret for the loss of such a valuable 
friend to our Cause, drapes his 
language with peculiar beauty and 
pathos. On ihe morning of Aug- 
ust 2nd, 1901, ever mindful of this 
Society, he was collecting data for 
tan article for the Begister, when he 
was killed by the L. & N. train com- 
ing into Lexingtcm,^ on the track 
where he was crossing, xmconscious 
from deafness, of its approach. 



A handsome monument marks 
his grave in the Lexington Ceme- 
tery. 

George W. Banck was bom in 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 13, 1841; 
was killed near Lexington, August 
2, 1901. His father was Solomon 
Banck, of Huguenot descent, who 
removed from Louisville to Shelby- 
ville when George was very young. 
George attended Shelby College, in 
1855, where one of his instructors 
was J. Proctor Knott, afterwards 
governor of Kentucky. He later 
attended Bacon College in Har- 
rodsburg; and when the college 
was removed to Lexington, and 
rechristened Kentucky University. 
Banck was a student there. He was 
the founder of the Cecropian Lite- 
nary Society of (tihe University 
which is still doing good work. He 
was afterward principal of the 
academy of the University. 

In 1868 he married Helen Carty. 
daughter of John Carty, one of 
Lexmgton's prominent men. Li 
1868 Mr. Banck became editor of 
the Lexington Observer andBeport- 
er, but ill health compelled hhn to 
relinquish this work in 1871. He 
compiled his History of Lexingtoti 
in 1872, which was followed by his 
other books. We append the 
**01d Pioneer," which is regarded 
as one of the noblest tributes to 
Daniel Boone in our language aaid 
appears in Mr. Banck 's b^iutifiil 
book **The Bivouac of the Dead,** 
and its Author, by (Jeorge W. 
Banck. 
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THE OLD PIONEER— DANIEL BOONE. 

By The mora O'Har*. 



A dirge for Ui« brave old ptoaeer! 

Knight — errant of the wood! 
Cafanly beneath the green sod here, 

He rests rrom field and fiood; 
The w&T'^bocrp and the panther's screams 

No more hlB soul shall rouse. 
For well the aged hunter dreams 

Beside hie good old spouse. 

A dirge for the brave oU pioneer! 

Hushed now fals rifle's peal — 
The dews o< many a vanished year 

Are on his rusted steel; 
His bom and pouch lie mouldering 

Upon his cabin door — 
The elk rests by the salted spring, 

Nor flees the fierce wild boar. 

A dirge tor the brave old ploneerl 

Old Druid of the West! 
Hla oSerlng was the fieet wild deer; 

His shrine the mountain's crest. 
Within his wlMwood temple's space, 

An empire's towers nod. 
Where erst, alone of all his race, 

He knelt to nature's Ood. 

A dirge for the brj^ve old pioneer! 

Columbus of the land! 
Who guided freedom's prond career 

Beyond the conquer'd strand; 
mio gave her ptlgrhn's sons a home 

No monarch's sMp prcrfanes. 
Free as the chainleas winds that roam 

dun its tMundless plains. 



A dh-ge for the brave old pioneerl 

The muffled drum resounds! 
A warrior Ig slumA>'rlng hi^e 

Beneath his battle ground. 
For not alone with beast of prey 

The bloody strife he waged. 
Foremost where'er the deadly tray 

Of savage combat raged. ' 

A dirge for the brave old pioneer! 

A dirge for hits old spouse! 
For her who blest his forest cheer. 

And kept his Urcben house. 
Now soundly by her chieftain may 

The brave old dame sle^ on, 
Tbe red man's atep Is far away. 

The wolfs dread howl Is gone. 

A dirge for the brave old plonew! 

His pilgrimage Is done; 
He hunts no more the grlicly bear. 

About the setting sun. 
Weary at last of chase and life 

He laid him here to rest. 
Nor recbs he now what sport or strife 

Would temrpt him further 'Wml 

A dirge for tbe brave old plonear! 

The patriarch of his tribe! 
He sleeps, no pompous {die inarka where. 

No lines bis deeds describe; 
They raised no stone aJmve Um btm. 

Nor carved his deatiileas name — 
An empire is Us sepulchre. 

His ei^taph is Fame. 
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I have a scant sympathy with the 
new fad to revise, or rather to mu- 
tilate, the spelling of onr language. 

If the printer had followed this 
practice in printing this program, 
I would stand here to-day charged 
with the duty of discharging lat you 
an address of **W-e4-k-u-m'* such 
a distorted spelling would suggest 
to my mind, a man banishing a club, 
and fiuch a welcome as the Arner* 
ican patriots gave the British at 
Bunker Hill. Such however is not 
the case. 

I tam the bearer of pleasant 
greetings, and a genuine, old fash- 
ioned welcome spelled in the old 
fashioned way. 

This word welcome is derived 
frcMn the two Anglo-Saxon words: 
**WiP* meaning **weP* and **cu- 
man,** **to come,'* it is well that 
you come. Like €A1 other words in 
our language it has an etymology, 
which gives it peculiar significance. 

In fact words in their origiiMtl 
meaning are pictures, and a sen- 
tence to the linguist, becomes a pic- 
ture gallery. The old Anglo-Saxon 
word **Wilcuma*' meant a welcome 
guest, and pictures to our mind the 
happy greeting across the threshdd 
between the family and the incom- 
ing friend, and meant much to both, 
in the delightful intercourse end 
exchange of ideas and sentiments 



which were sure to follow. So on 
this occasion you are all **Wil- 
cumas.'' 

I stand first on this program, and 
in relation to what follows, I am 
but as the door keeper standing on 
the threshold of a palace. It is my 
great pleasure to greet you on this 
historical occasion and give you a 
cordial invitation to enter the pal- 
ace and possess it. Wealth and art, 
experience, culture and learning 
have conspired together to make it 
pleasing, attractive and instructive. 
You will find it supported by pil- 
lars of truth, decorated and embel- 
lished by noble and beautiful senti- 
ment In it, for you are no pros- 
aic signs, nor will you hear gruff 
voices from blue coats and brass 
buttons warning you to **keep 
hands off;" but as you go from 
chamber to chamber, you will, 
among other beautiful and attrac- 
tive things, find nuggets of truth, 
and sentiments -sparkling like pre- 
cious stone. Of aB these you are 
cordially invited to help thyself 
and take your choice for keeps. 
To his excellency the Governor of 
this State and the other speakers 
who grace this platform it would 
be superfluous for me to say words 
of welcome to you. Of all Ken- 
tucky *s honored Sons you have 
been the choice of Ithis program 
committee. 
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In leaving your homes, and lay- 
ing aside the duties which demand 
your attention at other places, and 
in other channels to-day to be with 
us, and make this day a joyous one, 
you have put us under lasting obli- 
gations. There is however a lar- 
ger field, a wider domain, in which 
it would be superrogation on my 
part to bid this audience welcome. 

Frequently while standing on an 
elevated position, the beauty of the 
landscape comes over me, as I look 
at the waving fields of grain, the 
green pastures with their flocks -and 
herds, and the happy homes amidst 
the trees ; it would not be proper to 
say to them that are welcome in 
their enjoyment of these things, for 
it is their inheritance, their posses- 
sion. 

So on this occasion had I the 
power, I could only be the interpre- 
ter of your relation to this celebra- 
tion. The country is yours, its his- 
tory is yours, the glory and achieve- 
ment of its founders are your in- 
heritance. Likewise the day cele- 
brating these things is yours, the 
speakers are yours, the music is 
yours — and we are all Americans. 



Some two years or more ago 
some Virginians decided to have a 
National Exposition, commemorat- 
ing the 300th anniversary of the 
landing of Jno. Smith and his com- 
panions, and the settlement of 
Jamestown. While making some 
effort under the leadership of our 
esteemed President Mr. W. W. 
Stephenson, to raise funds to assist 
in erecting a suitable building for 
Kentucky, it occurred to us that 



while the states in the East and 
along the ocean front hold in rev- 
erance those places made sacred by 
their founders, that we in this old 
**01d Town'* have an inheritance 
and a trust to which we should 
prove faithful. With this idea in 
view we have organized the Har- 
rodsburg Historical Society. It is 
our purpose among other things 
to collect the history relating to 
Harrodsburg, and preserve it in 
proper form, to receive and keep in 
public display all donations of his- 
toric relics — in any wise associated 
with the early history of the town 
and county and in all proper ways 
to assert before the public and the 
state at large — the historical claims 
of Harrodsburg. 

In our work we expect ne private 
or personal benefit but are impelled 
by the same impulse, that, I "am 
sure, beats in the breasts of evei7 
man and woman in this great audi- 
ence — love of our country and a 
particular affection for that part 
of it we call * * our own. ' ' Knowing 
this impulse is universal in Ameri- 
cans, the Historical Society, has ar- 
rangfed this celebration in order 
that we may all give expression to 
our patriotism, and do honor to 
the memory of the great men who 
made and left us such a legacy. 
Remembering that in doing unsel- 
fish honor to greatness and worth 
we honor ourselves. 

I wish therefore to express in be- 
half of the Harrodsburg Historical 
Society the great pleasure we feel 
in the hearty endorsement this 
great audience has given us, in ac- 
eopting our invitation to help cele- 
brate this great event. 
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This year marks the 133rd year 
of our independence as a nation, 
and the 135th year of our life as a 
town. While we 'are here to-day to 
celebrate the birth-day of our na- 
tion, and the glory and achieve- 
ments of its soldiers and states- 
men, let us not forget the impor- 
tant part our own town and state 
played in bringing about these 
great results. 

At the beginning of the year 1774, 
there lay a country between the Al- 
legbanies and the Ocean, settled 
mainly by Englishmen, and com- 
posed of 13 Colonies — dependencies 
of the Crown of Great Brittain, but 
now assuming the proportion of a 
nation — ^galling under the oppres- 
sions of George III., and feeling at 
the same time the throbbing im- 
pulse of a new birth. 

Its limitations were water on the 
front and mountains in the rear — 
beyond the mountains what! A 
country the vastness and richness 
of which was yet undiscovered — its 
ownership and destiny undetermin- 
ed — known only to him who creat- 
ed it. 

When the shadowy destinies of 
an empire begin to emerge from 
the gloom, and are being weighed 
and measured, it is interesting to 
watch the process. 

It is not my purpose, in the few 
minutes allotted to me to attempt 
even a general statement in regard 
to the settlement of Kentucky — 
which would require a more or less 
extended notice of Boonesboro 
which stood the brunt of so many 
Indian attacks and seiges, of St. 
Asaph — of Georgetown, Louisville 
and other places, but merely to 



direct your attention to a few facts 
and influences occurring in, and 
emanating from this old town in 
which we are now assembled. 

At the beginning of the year 1774 
there was not a single American 
settlement in this vast domain west 
of the Alleghanies. 

In the spring of that year, Capt. 
Jas. Harrod and thirty-one com- 
panions left their homes in Vir- 
ginia, and came down the Ohio and 
through the wilderness in search of 
a suitable place to make a settle- 
ment. 

They arrived here — ^the geogra- 
phical centre of the State — in May 
1774, and proceeded at once to 
make a clearing and build their 
oabina 

During the next few years it con- 
tinued to grow in importance and 
numbers, and was the rallying cen- 
tre of that large party in the terri- 
tory who stood for liberty and free- 
simple ownership of the land of 
their choice and exemption — as 
against the policy and claims of the 
Henderson Co. 

As the settlers began to multiply 
and the clouds of war hovered over 
the colonies in 1776, many ques- 
tions assumed large proportions 
and disturbed the minds of the peo- 
ple, among which were the neces- 
sity of a conamon defense vs. the 
British and Indians from the North, 
to secure the titles to their lands, 
and determine future of the terri- 
tory. 

A conflict between the colonies 
and Great Brittain was imminent, 
the independence of the cdonies 
possible and to be fought for, but 
this territory was no part of any of 
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the colonies. George III., claimed 
it as belonging to the Crown of 
England. The King of Spain was 
looking on with covetous eyes from 
the South, and already hatching 
intrigues whereby he might add it 
to his possessions. In the minds of 
some of her own people there was 
an ambition to set up an independ- 
ent government. 

What then should be the fate of 
this land and these people t Whence 
the wisdom, and where vested the 
power to settle these questions, and 
whose, the strong arm to carry 
them to successful execution t 

Those noble and fearless spirits 
who had turned their faces to the 
wilderness, who had time and again 
risked their lives in defense of their 
new found homes, were keenly 
alive t*o the fact that a crisis was 
impending. 

Among them were such men as 
Capt. Harrod, Genl. McAfee, Mc- 
Gary, Bowmans, McCown, Chap- 
line and others, but towering over 
all, in spirit and comprehensive 
view of the situation was the form 
of Geo. Rogers Clark, a man in 
many respects, considering his 
sphere of operations and resources 
at his command, as great in the 
West as Washington was in the 
East 

The discussion of these questions 
became more and more intense 
until on June 9th, 1776, a conven- 
tion of the settlers assembled in 
Harrodsburg, to discuss and deter- 
mine them. 

It was decided that the interest 
of the people demand that the coun- 
try should be a part of Virginia 



and Virginia's laws extended over 
it. 

The convention elected George 
Rogers Clark and Gabriel Jones as 
commissioners to go to Williams- 
burg, then the seat of government, 
and lay the claims of their New 
Country before the Virginia As- 
sembly, asking annexation, and ai- 
so for 500 pounds of powder. 

With hearts full of patriotism 
and courage, their buckskin pockets 
full of parched com as rations dur- 
ing their long journey, and the 
trusty rifle over the shoulder to 
procure meat and for a defense 
against the savages that infested 
the country, they set out afoot 
through the forest and over the 
moimtains for Williamsburg. 

Arriving there they found the 
Virginia Assembly, equivalent to 
our legififlature, adjourned — and 
there was nobody and no power, 
that could give them the official 
hearing they desired, and take 
action on their proposition. 

They went to Patrick Henry, the 
governor of the State, and laid the 
matter before him, and were refer- 
red by him to the executive council. 
The council assured them of their 
sympathy, but answered that this 
country was part of Virginia, and 
tiiey had not the right to do any- 
thing in regard to their proposition. 
Clark then rising to the full meas- 
ure of the statue of the great man 
he was, and unwilling to compro- 
mise the great commission intrusted 
to him, told them that ' ' a country 
not worth defending, is not worth 
having" and intimated that there 
were other sources to which he 
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could appeal, and left. This seems 
to have been a <;entre shot, for they 
afterwards sent for hiTn and took 
the personal responsibility of let- 
ting him have the powder, and pro- 
mised to present lus proposition to 
the Assembly, when it convened, 
and back it with their influence in 
the fall. So Clark and Jones got 
the powder, and the next December 
1776, this territory was declared by 
the House of Burghesses annexed 
to Virginia, and was called Ken- 
tucky county. 

Thus you see that while the 
powers of the air were in conflict, 
seeking to determine the future of 
our people and the possession of 
our country, a convention of liberty- 
loving, setf-goveming people held 
right here in Harrodsburg settled 
this great question, and made Ken- 
tucky an integral part of one of the 
thirteen colonies, and the only land 
west of the mountains that was 
revolutionary territory. 

Nay, even more, this 1776 Har- 
rodsbuYg convention and its re- 
sults gave Clark a basis on which 
to work — ^and furnished an impulse 
thsat put him in the field vs. the 
British and Indians in the North- 
west territory, when he captured 
the British posts of Old Vincinnes 
and Kaskaskia. 

His plans for this campaign 
seems to have been largely made 
while he was making Harrodsburg 
his home, and the majority of his 
officers were from this immediate 
section. 

In the conflict between the colon- 
ies and Great Britain, the cause of 
liberty won, and the treaty of peace 



was drawn up and signed at Paris, 
France. 

The article in this treaty to 
which Great Britain most object- 
ed) is the one ceding this great ter- 
ritory to the colonies, it w<as the 
subject of discussion and differ- 
ence for a long time. 

Great Britain being willing to 
concede the independence of the 
co^l^nies, but holding t^iaciously to 
her claims to this great territory. 

The colonial government claim- 
ing that it was already in their 
possession, part of it having been 
settled by her citizens and the 
balance conquered <and in posses- 
sion of her soldiers — ^and that she 
proposed to hold it and thus mat- 
ters stood. 

France finally used her influence 
in favor of the colonies, and thus 
this great question was decided, and 
the convention of 1776 at Harrods- 
town reached its final fruition in 
the treaty of Paris in 1783. 

Should this Harrodsburg con- 
vention never have been called, or 
its conclusion been different, it 
would not require a stretch of the 
imagination, to see the otherwise 
conclusion of the war; Great Brit- 
tain retaining her Northwest terri- 
tory, Spain and France occupying 
targe sections of the Southland and 
the great west, tand the little Ameri- 
can nation limited to the Atlantic 
coast States, and this great coun- 
try divided in different kingdoms 
and countries like Europe. 

Thus we see that while in the 
East fires of patriotism were kind- 
led in the colonies from Georgia to 
New Hampshire — when fathers, 
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husbands and sons were saying laf- 
fectionate farewells to their famil- 
ies and friends, to sacrifice life and 
fortunes in behalf of liberty and 
their country — Kentuckians were 
not idle. 

Though few in numbers and im- 
proverished in resources — a terri- 
tory was reclaimed west of the 
mountains equal in extent to th^t 
of the original thirteen colonies. 

Virginia has her Jamestown and 
Williamsburg, Massachusetts her 
Plymouth Eock, and Bunker Hill, 
and all states and nations honor 
their historic places. 

In the light of history, in be- 
half of the memory of those who 
Accomplished such great things — 
we claim for Harrodsburg — that it 
is not only the 



First American settlement west 
of the Alleghanies. 

Second, The birth-place of this 
State, 
but that Kentuckians in and around 
Harrodsburg, with a knowledge of 
the dangers ahead — discussed these 
questions, and by their action in 
this convention of June 9, 1776, 
determined the future, not only of 
Kentucky, but of the great North- 
west territory, and added glory and 
great possessions to the nation it- 
self. 

With a history as rich as ours, 
and following the example of other 
states, would it not be the right 
thing for this great state to reclaim 
and mark the place of her birth — 
and to fittingly commemoi^te the 
glory and a<^hievements of her 
founders t 
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The Old Courthouse and the Courts and Bar of Mercer County. 



The history of the Courts of 
Mercer County and of the Old 
Courthouse still standing and of 
its predecessor opens up a wide 
field of historic research, embrac- 
ing facts intimately and vitally in- 
terlinked with the life and develop- 
ment of our Commonwealth. 

On December 7th, 1776, as the re- 
sult of a movement inaugurated 
at Harrod's Town which commis- 
sioned Gteo. Rogers Clark and Gab- 
riel Jones to act for this Western 
Country before the Virginia Legis- 
lature, the County of Kentucky was 
created. In the following May, a 
county court was held at Harrod's 
Town, by justices commissioned by 
the Governor of Virginia. Among 
its first members were John Todd, 
Benj. Logan, John Floyd, John 
Bowman and Bichard Calloway, 
among, ^Hhe most respectable men 
in the county for literary informa- 
tion.*' The militia of the county 
was organized in the March pre- 
vious with John Bowman as county 
lieutenant, only a few days before 
the Lidians struck their first blow 
in their concerted plan for a war of 
extermination. At this first court 
for the County of Kentucky (which 
Gen. Eobt. B. McAfee fixes in May 
insteiad of September as mentioned 
by Collins) a census of the town 
was taken showing 198 inhabitants. 



The records of the Lincoln Coun- 
ty Clerk's Office at Stanford, show 
that on January 16th, 1781, soon 
after the division into three coun- 
ties, John Bowman, Benj. Logan. 
John Cowan, John Kennedy, John 
Logan, Hugh McGary, Wm. Craig, 
Stephen Trigg, Abraham Bowman. 
Isaac Hite, Wm. McBride, Wm. Mc- 
Afee and James Estill, Gentlemen, 
produced commissions from the 
Governor of Virginia, appointing 
them Justices of the Peace of Lin- 
coln County, and also Commission- 
ers of Oyer and Terminer, of which 
court one of the first seven should 
be one. After duly qualifying, a 
court for Lincoln County was then 
held at Harrodsburg, land Wm. May 
was chosen Clerk; John Bowman 
conmrisioned as Sheriflf, and James 
Thompson as Surveyor qualified as 
such. John Bowman was appomt- 
ed county lieutenant, and Stephen 
Trigg as Colonel of Militia, and 
they qualified. After being in ses- 
sion several days, the court adoum- 
ed to meet again in Hiarrodsburg 
in February, 1781, and again met 
on Feb. 20th. At the February 
term Benj. Logan came into court 
and offered 10 acres at Buffalo 
Spring for building a court house 
and other necessary public build- 
ings, and also 50 acres one mile 
TOutheast thereof at St Asaphs 
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(now Stanford) ; and bis oflfer was 
accepted. At the April term of 
this court 1781, John Logan and 
William Montgomery were appoint- 
ed a committee to let the building 
of a court house and prison **at 
Buffalo Spring at St. Asaphs.*' At 
this May court, a grand-jury was 
impanelled, consisting of Jas 
Thompson, foreman, and Jas. Har- 
rod, Jacob Froman, Mathew Yo- 
cum, John Smith, Clough Overton 
and others, (at least, half of whom 
then lived in what is now Mercer 
county.) 

At the January term 1782, Chris- 
topher Greenup produced his com- 
mission as attorney at law and duly 
qualified, and Thomas Allin was re- 
conunended by John Bowman, sher- 
iff, as his deputy. The first men- 
tion in the records of the court be- 
ing held at St. Asaphs is at the 
January term 1783, at which time 
Alexander Robertson, Gabriel 
Madison, Geo. Adams, John Ed- 
wards and Hugh Logan produced 
commissions appointing them jus- 
tices of the peace. At the May term 
1783, a committee was appointed 
**to employ persons to remove the 
courthouse and prison to such place 
on the land laid off for that purpose 
as they shall think most convenient, 
and to be completed in such man- 
ner as they shall direct, ' ' and at the 
August term, 1783, Benj. and Hugh 
Logan were appointed '*to view 
and receive the prison and court- 
house, if completed agreeable to 
contract.'' By an order entered at 
the May term, 1786, the courthouse 
and prison were to be removed to 
Stanford. It may be safely pre- 
sumed that the county courts con- 
tinued to be held at Harrodsburg 



until 1783, and probably later. The 
commission for settling the titles 
to land grants, organized by the 
Virginia Legislature in 1779, (the 
commissioners for Kentucky Coun- 
ty being Wm. Fleming, Stephen 
Trigg, Edmund Ljue, James Bar- 
bour) met first at St. Asaphs Oct. 
13, 1779, then at Harrodsburg 
and at other points. When G^o. 
Rogers Clark came to Harrodsburg 
for recruits in July, 1780, he found 
the whole population crazy about 
land titles. More than 3,000 cases 
were decided by this court within 
the eight months of its exist^ice 
from October 13, 1779, to April 
26, 1780, when it was dbsolv- 
ed. When m 1780 Kentuckv 
County was divided into three coun- 
ties, each county had its separate 
organization and courts; and the 
name Kentucky was obliterated. At 
the close of the Revolutionary War 
in 1783, there was such a tide of im- 
migration to Kentucky as has 
never at any other time been known 
in this country. McMaster states 
that in 1779, there were but 176 
white men in the whole Kentucky 
district, and that in 1783, the popu- 
lation was 12,000, and in the spring 
of 1784, 20,000. To meet the needs 
of the situation, the Virginia L<^is- 
lature in March, 1783, created the 
** district of Kentucky,** restoring 
the fonner name, and provided for 
a district court of common law and 
chancery jurisdiction for the entire 
territory. 

The first session of this court was 
held at Harrodsburg early in 1783 ; 
but, the accomodations being insuflS- 
cient, it adjourned to the meeting 
house near the '* Dutch Station'* 
six miles distant (near Cove 
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Spring.) The first judges were 
John Floyd, Samuel McDowell and 
Geo. Muter (the latter failing to at- 
tend until 1785.) Walker Daniels 
was commissioner Attorney Gen- 
eral and John May appointed clerk. 

The attorney general and clerk 
were directed to select a safe place 
near Crow's Station (now Dan- 
ville) to hold the court and, to* this 
end, they were authorized to have 
constructed ' * a log-house to be built 
large enough to accomodate the 
court in one end, and two juries in 
the other;'* they were likewise au- 
thorized **to contract for building a 
jail of hewed or sawed logs, at 
least nine inches thick." 

Butler says, ''This arrangement 
for buildings so suitable to the 
poverty of the mechanic arts of the 
time, gave rise to the Town of Dan- 
ville, which continued the seat of 
the district court, and the place of 
meeting for all the early public as- 
semblies of Kentucky." On the 
condition that these buildings be 
erected without expense to the court 
or State, the court pledged that it 
would remove to and occupy them. 
Here the district court held its ses- 
sions until the separation from Vir- 
ginia in 1792, when they were 
abolished. Under act of 1795, the 
district courts for the Danville dis- 
trict continued to be held there un- 
til 1802, when they were abolished. 

By an act of the Virginia Legis- 
lature passed the latter part of 
1785, the counties of Mercer and 
Madison were created out of the 
territory embraced by Lincoln 
county (Mercer being first mention- 
ed) the act to take effect after Aug- 
ust 1, 1786. 



Mercer county was formerly or- 
ganized August 1, 1786, (Tuesday.) 
A **conMnission of peace" and of 
Oyer and Terminer directed to 
Wm. Christian, John Cowan, Hugh 
McGary, Gabrial Madison, Alexan- 
der Robertson, Joseph Gnay, Sam- 
uel Lapsley, Samuel Scott, Samuel 
McAfee, John Irvine and Samuel 
McDowell, Gentlemen, constituting 
and appointing them Justices of the 
Peace, and of Oyer and Tenniner 
**was produced and read at a court 
held for this county at Harrods- 
burg on this day. All of these were 
present and qualified except Wm. 
Christian and Joseph Gray. Sam- 
uel McDowell produced his com- 
mission appointing him sheriff of 
the county and qualified with Geo. 
Caldwell and Stephen Fisher and 
Abraham Irvin as his deputies. 
Thos. Allin was appointed clerk 
and qualified with Christopher 
Greenup as his surety. John 
Thom;as was reconunended as coun- 
ty surveyor and afterwards ap- 
pointed. John Armstrong, John 
Gilmore, Samuel Taylor, Jacob 
Fishback and Christopher Greenup 
were reconmiended to the Gover- 
nor as suitable persons to be ap- 
poiuted justices, and were after- 
wards appointed. Jas. Ray, John 
Irvine, Jas. Harlan, Samuel Scott, 
Stephen Arnold, Lewis Robards, 
Jas. Kinoaid, John Harrison, An- 
drew Beall and Jas. Coboum were 
reconunended to be commissioned 
as captains and Geo. Scott, John 
McMurtry, Wm. Caldwell, Jere- 
miah Briscoe, Henry Wilson, Robt. 
Armstrong, Isaac Pritchard, 
Joshua Barbee, John Smith, and 
Benj. Cooper as LieuteuMits. 
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Hugh McGary, James Bay, Sim- 
eon Moore, aad Stephen Arnold 
were sworn to view a road from 
Harrodsburg to Harrod's Landing. 

At a court held September 5, 1786 
Harrodsburg was appointed the 
place for holding the court, and at 
this time John Smith produced his 
commission appointing him Colonel. 
Hugh McGary commissioned as 
3^ieuilenan;t Caloiie*!, and Anthofeiy 
Crockett commissioned as Major of 
the militia. Samuel McDowell ap- 
pointed as his Deputies Bobt. Pat 
terson and Jas. Herd. 

At a court of quarter sessions 
held March 27, 1787, with Hugh Mc- 
Gary, Alexander Robertson, Sam- 
uel Scott, land John Irvine as judg- 
es, a grand jury was empanelled 
and sworn which iucluded Capt. 
Jas. Harrod, Capt. Abram Chaplin, 
Col. John Smith, Stephen Fisher, 
Adam Fisher, Geo. Caldwell, Wm. 
Crow, etc. 

Thomas Todd land Stephen Orms- 
by produced license for Harry In- 
nes, John Brown and Benj. Sebafl- 
tian to practice law in this county. 
Samuel Taylor qualified as justice; 
and at the August term of the same 
court Gabriel Jones Johnson pro- 
duced license to practice law, from 
the judges of the Supreme Court 
for the District of Kentucky, and 
at the October term 1787, Hum- 
phrey Marshall produced such li- 
cense. 

The first county levy was made 
at the county court held Oct. 24, 
1787, and is interesting, being for 
70,244 pounds of toba(^, of which 
James Overton, Oommonwealth 
Attorney, received 1,000 pounds, 
and Thos. Allin, clerk, and Samuel 



McDowell, sheriff, eaidh 1,248 
pounds for their <salaries for the 
year 1787. The levy of 68 pounds 
to be collected for each tithable 
person in the county was made, in 
order to pay the county creditors. 
AVitnesses were paid 25 pounds of 
tobacco for each day's »attendance. 
The levies were made in ^. s. & d.. 
or so much tobacco, until the ses- 
sion of 1805. The levy upon each 
tithable person for years was 1 s. 
and 6 d., or 37 1-2 cents, and the 
number of tithable persons was 
given, which is an index to the pop- 
ulation at the dates of their respec- 
tive levies. These levies disclose 
interesting facts. 

At the October term, 1788, Cris- 
topher Greenup was recommended 
as county lieutenant in place of 
Gabriel Madison, who had removed 
from the county. At the March 
term 1789, Christopher Greenup 
and Jas. Speed were appointed to 
examine the clerks office. The 
clerks office was first located on the 
James Campbell farm (now Mrs. 
Lula Brown's) on the Cane Run 
Turnpike a short distance north of 
a large elm tree. I have not been 
able to ascertain exactly when it 
was removed to Harrodsburg; but 
it must have been at a very early 
date (probably before 1800) as the 
courts were held in the courthouse 
at Hiarrodsburg which was erected 
m 1789. At the March term 1789, 
of the county court, John Cowan 
produced his commission, (dated 
Dec. 12, 1788) appointing him 
sheriff of the county, and he quali- 
fied with John Bogers as his deputy. 
Both the Collins and other histor- 
ians state that Alexander Eobort- 
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san, who was the father of the il- 
lustrious lawyer, judge and states- 
man, tteorge Eobertson, was the 
first siheriff of Mercer county; but 
this shows how statem^its made 
from memory or tradition with only 
approximate correctness or pos- 
sibly being entirely erroneous are 
handed down from one historian to 
another as settled facts, until evi- 
dence is found which disproves 
them. As shown above Samuel 
McDowell was the first sheriff and 
John Cowan the second. 

Hugh McGtary was commissioned 
in 1789, by the Governor as sheriff; 
but, it appearing that on account of 
ill health he was unable to execute 
the duties of the ofiSce, at the Oct. 
term 1789, it was ordered that 
Alexander Robertson and Samuel 
McAfee be recommended to the 
Governor, one of them to be com- 
missioned. On February 23rd. 
1790, Alexander Robertson pro- 
duced his commission as sheriff 
and qualified with Jiacob Froman. 
Capt. John Jouett, Col. John 
Smith, Anthony Crockett (all his 
close neighbors) as his sureties. He 
continued to serve as sheriff until 
1792, when he was succeeded by 
Samuel McAfee. At a court held 
by Hugh McGary, Robt. Mosby, 
Abraham Buf ord and Samuel Tay- 
lor, Aug. 26th, 1789, the foUowmg 
report as to the courthouse was 
made, to-wit: **July the 29tii, 
1789. Agreeable to an order of the 
worshipful court of Mercer county 
we the subscribers therein niamed 
have examined the house built in 
Harrodsburg by John Mosby and 
Jacob Froman for the use of the 
said court, and find it 38 ft., 9 in. 
in the clear, 30 ft., 9 in. wide, the 



foundation we cannot examine, be- 
ing under ground, the walls from 
the foundation 21 ft. 10 in. high, two 
side windows to the court room 24 
lights each, two opposite to the jus- 
tices seat, 18 lights each arranged 
as by bond they were directed, two 
windows opposite the gallery in the 
sides of the house instead of the 
end, 18 lights each, one window to 
each of the jury rooms of 18 lights 
each. (The jury rooms from the 
lower floor to the upper floor 12 ft., 
and 15 ft. square in the clear. The 
gallery 20 ft 8 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. 
square, and 6 ft. 6 in. from the 
lower floor of the house to the plas- 
tering under said gallery, the four 
doors land the lawyers bar accord- 
ing to bond, the justices' seat (or 
platform for their seat (four feet 
above the common floor, the seat 
16 in. wide, the floor for the jurors' 
seat according to bond, also the 
sheriff andcryers' boxes, the clerk's 
table near 4 ft. square, the floors of 
the jury rooms cannot be examined, 
a chimney to each jury room, three 
and one-half feet wide, la passage 
5 ft. 8 in. wide, two pairs of stairs 
according to bond.) Lawyer's bar, 
clerk's table, stair cases passage, 
justice's seat and gallery bannister- 
ed in the best manner. The house 
has a principal roof covered, we be- 
lieve, with 'ash heart shingles, the 
walls between the lower and upper 
floors are two ft. thick and 19 in. 
above the upper floor, window glass 
7x9 in. put in witti tin pins." 

Ai^EXANDEB Robertson, 
Samuel Taylob, 
Thomas Aluk, 
The building was received. 



(Continued in Jfumary Register, 1910.) 
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KENTUCKY THE HOME OF DAVIS. 



Leading Paper at Historical Society'a 

Meeting. 



John Wilton Townsend'a Biographical 

Sketch on President of Confederacy 

An Able One. 



The annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society was 
held yesterday et the rooms of the 
society, followed by a delightful 
informal reception, at which re- 
freshments were served. 

Governor Willson, who by virtue 
of his office is president of the so- 
ciety, presided, making a very ap- 
propriate and entertaining opening 
address. 

The program as printed in the 
State tfoumal yesterday was car- 
ried out with <me exception; Hon. 
W. W. Stephenson, of Harrodsburg 
who was to have spoken on **The 
Old Court House of Harrodsburg. 
and the Bar of Boyle and Mercer 
Counties,'' missed connection on 
his wiay to Frank;fort, and did not 
arrive. 

After an opening prayer by Rev. 
Jesse Zeigler, interesting reports 
were made by the secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, by the 
librarian, Miss Sally Jackson, and 
by the curator, Mr. W. W. Long- 
moor. 

McChesney's Addbess. 

Fdlowing this a short address 
was delivered by Mr. H. V. Mc- 
Chesney, on the subject, ** Benefit of 
the Associated Historical Societies 
with the American land British 
Historical Societies.'' Mr. Mc- 
Chesney had been recently elected 
to succeed the late General Fay- 
ette Hewitt as First Vice President 
of the Society, and took advantage 
of this opportunity to pay a brief 



tribute to the memory of his dis- 
tinguished predecessor. 

Judge John F. Lockett, Assist- 
ant Attorney (Jeneral, gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting address upon 
the subject ** Reminiscences of Au- 
dubon, and the City Where He 
Lived, Henderson." The address 
contained much historical matter 
that was valuable to all lovers of 
history. 

** Historical Places in Mason 
County," was lihe theme of an 
entertaining paper by Miss Lucy C. 
Lee, of Maysville, Ky. Miss Lee 
is a gitanddaughter of Genera] 
Henry Lee, who was one of the 
Capital Commissioners, who in 1792 
voted to locate the Capital at 
Frankfort. Miss Lee has been in- 
strumental in organizing a histori- 
oal society in Maysville, which co- 
operates with the State organiza- 
tion. Mbs. Morton's Papeb. 

Mrs. Jennie C Morton read a 
portion of her sketch of Prof. Gteo. 
W. Eanck, the historian, who was 
a moving spirit in the original or- 
ganization of our Historical So- 
ciety. The complete article will 
appear in the September number 
of the Register. The portion read 
contained some very interesting ex- 
tuacts from the paper, read by 
Prof. Ranck some years since, at 
the dedication at Bryan's Station 
Spring. These extracts recounted 
the history of the famous siege of 
Bryan's Station by the Indians. 
The complete article will be a val- 
uable contribution to Kentucky 
History. 

One of the most enjoyable num- 
bers on the program was the paper 
on ** Jefferson Davis in Kentucky," 
by Prof. John Wilson Townsend, of 
Lexington. 



KENTUCKY THE HOME OF 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 



BY 



JOHN WILSON TOWNSEND. 



KENTUCKY THE HOME OF DAVIS. 



TowNSEND On Jeffebsok Davis, 

Mr. Townsend^s paper is printed 
in full as follows : 

Many persons know that Jeffer- 
son Davis was bom in Kentucky, 
but few know that he was so 
thoroughly idenitified with this 
State as to be correctly oalled a 
Kentuckian. Not only was he a 
Kentuckian-bom, but here he was 
largely educated, was married and 
made several extended visits. 

The parents of Jefferson Davis 
lived near Augusta, Gteorgia, until 
within a few years of the birth of 
their distinguished son, when they 
moved to Kentucky, locating in the 
Green River country. And in 
Christian, now Todd county, Ken- 
tucky, the future statesman was 
bom June 3rd, 1808. He was named 
in honor of the great Virginian, 
Thomias Jefferson. His birthplace 
was an old ye^llow house of a stock 
and a half, haying two front rooms, 
a large porch, and two or three 
back rooms. There were also two 
small ''oflSces** in the front yard. 
During Jefferson's infancy his 
family, except his eldest brother, 
Joseph, who remained in Kentucky, 
to study law, removed first to Lou- 
isiana and finally to Mississippi. 
They located near the little town 
of Woodville, and there Jefferson 
passed his childhood days. 

Back To Kentucky. 
When seven years of age he was 
mounted on a pony and, with a com- 



pany of travellers, rode back to 
K^itucky. The most p^leasant ex- 
perience of the trip was the visit to 
Jackson's Hermitage, where the 
young Kentuckian met the famous 
Tennesseean. Jefferson entered 
St. Thomas College, a Roman Cath- 
olic institution at Springfie^ld, Ken- 
tucky. This tiny, obscure ** col- 
lege*' was presided over by Domin- 
icans, and Davis was the only Pro- 
testant boy in it. The priests were 
very kind to him, and he made good 
progress in his studies during the 
two years spent there. He return- 
ed home by steamer, going down the 
Ohio from Louisville. He was now 
prepared for a university course at 
Jefferson College, Mississippi, and 
at the academy of his home county.. 
Wilkinson. 

Attended Old Transylvania. 
In October, 1821, when in his 
fourteenth year Jefferson Davis ar- 
rived in Lexington, Kentucky, and 
matriculated as a student in the 
academic department of Transyl- 
vania University. He was deficient 
in mathenwbtios, but with the aid of 
a coach during his freshman year 
he was able to make up this defi* 
ciency and to enter his sophomore 
year without conditions. Horace 
Holley was President of Transyl- 
vania during Davis* years there 
and the University itself was at the 
acme of its history. Jesse Bledsoe, 
was Dean of the Law School, and 
physicians like Dudley, Richardson, 
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and Brown formed the faculty of 
the Medical School. The professor 
who impressed Davis most was 
Eobert H. Bishop, head of the lan- 
guage depantment, and tafterwatrd 
first president of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. His favorite class- 
mates were David E. Atchison, the 
one-day president of the United 
States, George W. Jones, 'and G. A. 
Henry, United States Senators 
from Iowa and Tennessee, and B. 
J. Peters, a Kentucky jurist. When 
Davis was in the upper House of 
Congress, there were five otiier 
Transylvania m^i serving in the 
same body. 

Why He Left College. 
While student at the University 
he boarded with the postmaster of 
Lexington, Joseph Ficklin. Picklin 
lived in the old brick house, still 
standing and but little changed in 
it? outward appearance, at the cor- 
ner of South Limestone and Bast 
High streets. At the Ficklia home 
Davis was very happy, as the old 
postmaster and his wife thought 
him the finest fellow in the world 
and treated him accordingly. He 
remained at Transylvania three 
years and finished his junior year 
One of the annual features of 
imdergraduate life at the old Uni- 
versity, was the Junior exhibi- 
tion, which was 'held about a 
month l>efore commencement. It 
usually consisted of a Latin salu- 
tatory, essays, addresses, and a de- 
l>ate. On June 18, 1824 the Exhibi- 
tion was held in the chapel, and 
Davis delivered an address on 
Friendship — ^a subject ever dear 
and sacred with him. Two thmgs 
combined to compel him to leave the 



University without his baccalau- 
reate degree, his appointment to 
West Point and his elder brother's 
desire for him to quit Transylvania 
for the military academy, before 
he graduated lat the early age of 
seventeen. His brother thought 
that an early graduation would be 
a drawback to him and insisted up- 
on his going to West Point at once. 
Although he disliked the idea of 
leaving without his degree, he 
yielded to his brother's persuasion, 
packed his trunk, bid his Lexington 
friends goodby, and left for the 
school on the Hudson. 

Toasted In Lbxhtotok. 

At Lexington, in February, 1825, 
the Washington birth-day exercises 
were held in the Episcopal Church 
At their conclusion, the company 
retired to Mathew Giron's banquet 
hall, a place since made famous by 
James Lane Allen. There Presi- 
dent Holley, Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, Judge Bledsoe, Theodore W. 
Clay and others responded to 
toasts, W. B. Bedd offered the fol- 
lowing, which was drunk with much 
pleasure- '*To the health and pros- 
perity of Jefferson Davis^ late a 
student at Transylvania University 
now a cadet at West Point. May 
he become the pride of our country, 
the idol of our army.'* Such a 
sentiment makes this much quite 
clear. Davis had made a place for 
himself in the hearts <and thoughts 
of Transylvanians. 

Returns To Kentucky. 

Eight years passed before Davis 
was again in Kentucky, but in the 
fall of 1832 he was sent on a re- 
cruiting service to Louisville and 
Lexington. He staid in the former 
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city for several months and came 
up to Lexington early in 1833. This 
is the cholera year of Kentucky 
history, and no one administered 
to the Bick and buried the dead 
more faithfully than Lieutanent 
Davis. 

Eeturked Fob Bbide 
In the spring of 1835, he canio lo 
Kentucky to claim Miss Sai^ 
Knox Taylor, President Taylor's 
second daughter, as his wife. The 
tradition that Taylor objected to 
Davis, and that they eloped is un- 
true. He objected to the soldier, 
not the man. Knox Taylor had 
been educated in the East and was 
unaccustomed to the hardships of 
army life. A few months before 
the marriage she visited her aunt. 
Mrs. Gibson Taylor, who lived a 
few miles from Louisville. Taylor 
wrote her that, if Knox still desired 
to marry Lieutenant Davis, he 
would withdraw his objecticm. 
Some little trouble was experienced 
in obtaining the license, the clerk 
claiming the bride-elect was not of 
age. But the oath of Hancock Tay- 
lor, her uncle, that she was, secured 
the necessary instrument. On the 
afternoon of June 17, 1835, the 
ceremony was performed by the 
Eev. Mr. Ashe, an Episcopal clergy- 
man. The bride wore a travelmg 
gown and bonnet, and shortly after 
the wedding left for her husband's 
home in Mississippi. And tiiere, in 
less than a year, she passed away. 
The only living witness to this mar- 
riage is Mrs. A. M. Eobinson, 
President Taylor's niece, who is 
now residing in Louisville. She 
vividly recalls the particulars, and 
especially remembers that the 



young groom was the only person 
present who did not weep. This, 
they thought, very strange. 

Marrtkd Again. 

In 1845, on the eve of his brilliant 
service in Mexico, he married Miss 
Varina Howell, who was destined to 
become his best biographer and the 
** Mother of the Confederacy." 

Shortly after the close of the 
Mexican War, Davis, with his wife 
made his la^ visit to Lexington. 
Mrs. Davis said this visit was 
made hi 1852, but this date is surely 
incorrect, as Mrs. Polly L. Ficklin. 
died in 1849, at the age of sixty- 
seven years. The visit must have 
been made a few years e^^rlier. 
Joseph Ficklin had just rounded 
out his twentynseventh year as Lex- 
ington 's postmaster, and was living 
in the same old house that Davis 
had known in his undergraduate 
days. Ficklin gave an entertain- 
ment in honor of his former board- 
er, to which many of his Lexington 
friends were invited. Li describ- 
ing this visit, Mrs. Davis wrote: 
*'I saw Mr. Davis across the sup- 
per room take Mrs. Ficklin 's hand 
and kiss it very respectfully. In a 
little while she came to me and said 
'Jeff is the same dear boy he was 
when he was sixteen.' He went 
every day to see the aged couple." 
Ficklm died m 1859, without chil- 
dren or relatives, and his property 
went to his n^ro servants. 

Last Visit To Kentucky. 

Three years before his death, or 
in Nove»nl/er, 1886, Jefferson Davis 
made liis last pilgrimage to the 
place of hif birth. In that year he 
presented his birthplaqe to the 
trustees of the Bethel Baptist 
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Church of Fairview, Kentuckyi and 
upon the exact site they built their 
present house of worship. The 
building in which Davis was bom 
was moved and re-erected into the 
church parsonage. He made a 
speech on this occasion in which he 
said: 

* ' It is with a heart full of emotion 
that I tbank you for commemorat- 
ing the spot of my nativity by. 
building this temple to the Triune 
God. I left this place during my 
infancy, and after an absence of 
many years re-visited it on a pre- 
vious occasion. On both visits I 
have felt like saying. *This is my 
own, my native land.' I see ^around 
me now in this beautiful house of 
worship, the most gratifying use to 
which the spot of my birth could be 
devoted. It speaks highly for this 
community that the mosft commo- 
dious and handsome of all its build- 
ings belongs to God. It shows your 
reverence and love for your Crea- 
tor. 

Davis Eeverences Creator. 

**The pioneers of this country 
were men of simple habits, who 
came to the wilderness before the 



days of selfishness and sectarani^n. 
They learned in larduous t<Hls and 
perils their dependance upon God. 
We trust that amid their many 
trials and hardships they arrived at 
the knowledge that God is Love. 

*'I rejoice to hear of the con- 
tinued progress and prosperity of 
my old home. May He who rules 
the Heavens bless you, and may 
his benediction rest upon this 
house of worship always.'* 

Back To Old Home. 

From Kentucky Davis journeyed 
back to his home, where he remain- 
ed in retirement until his death, 
which occurred in New Orleans, 
December 6, 1889. Nine Gover- 
nors bore him to his temporary 
resting place, and for days Dixie 
was in tears. Now he sleeps in 
Richmond, his old Capitol, still 
maligned by m»any unthinking pre- 
judiced people. Nevertheless, with 
the flight of years, his name is 
growing greater than any South- 
ron's save that of the matchless 
Lee. 

John Wilson Townsend. 
Lexington, Ky., June 3, 1909. 
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HISTOnfC PLACES OF MASOJH COUNTY, KENTUCKr. 



In the spring of the year 1775, 
Simon Kenton and Thomas Wil- 
liams came to Kentucky from Vir- 
ginia; having explored the country 
for miles around, and finding a 
beautiful fertile spot, with a fine, 
clear spring of water, (a very im- 
portant thing in those days), they 
camped there for several months 
and built a cabin : planting the first 
com grown ** north of the Licking 
river." "This cabin was built be- 
fore the first fort.''— (Collins His- 
tory.) These men being of rather 
a nomadic disposition wandered 
farther on, but returned again to 
this spot in 1784 and built a cabin 
which they oalled Kenton Station. 
This cabin was added to afterward, 
and owned by the Forman family, 
who sold it to Dr. Alex Marshall. 
Some thirty years ago, he tore 
away all but one room, and built 
quite a handsome residence. That 
one room is still there, with its high 
mantel, and quaint old fire-place, 
and is used as a kitchen by its occu- 
pants, John Chambers and his wife, 
who was Miss Annie Wood. (Mr. 
Chambers is a grandson of Gover- 
nor Chambers, Ex.-Kentuckian, 
Governor of Iowa.) 

The town of Washington was 
laid out in 1784 by Arthur Fox and 
William Wood, but was not estab- 
lished as a town until 1786. Ac- 
cording to CoUins* History, Mays- 



ville was established as a town two 
•years later, 1788, 

There are many pkuces of his- 
toric interest in old Mason; one of 
the oldest, is the house built by 
Arthur Fox, which still stands just 
opposite the home of Miss Lillie 
Blanchard, it must have been built 
as early, or perhaps earlier than 
1786, for in that year he married 
and brought his wife there. This 
house has the distinction of being 
the birth-place of the two first 
white children bom in the county, 
they were DoUy Wood Formtan and 
Elizabeth Fox Graham. 

Probably the oldest house in the 
county of any importance is the 
home of General Henry Lee. It is 
of frame, and was built by him in 
1795 or 1796. He had previously to 
this time built a block house, im- 
mediately in front of where the 
house now stands, as a protection 
against the Indiians. Afterward he 
built a log cabin and brought his 
father and mother to live with him. 
About the same time, Alexander K. 
Marshall built a handsome brick 
house in close proximity to Lee- 
wood, as the place is now called. 
These houses were finished in 
beautiful style, the wood work be- 
ing all walnut, the halls and stair- 
ways handsomely wainscoted after 
the fashion of the times; every 
part of them was wrought by hand, 
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nails and all. They both had hard 
wood floors. Each of these families 
had their own burying ground, 
Alexander Miairshall lies buried in 
the garden of his old home, and 
General Lee's father, Stephen Lee, 
who died in 1791, is buried in the 
family burying ground, one of the 
oldest in the county, six successive 
generations are buried there. 

The old courthouse at Washing- 
ton, was once a beautiful structure, 
it was built in 1794 of limestone, 
but has now fallen to decay. After 
its day of usefulness ius a court- 
house had passed, it was used as a 
school house, and many learned 
and influential people received their 
education there. It is still used for 
a school house, such of it as there 
is left, the court-room and colonial 
porch were torn away some years 
ago.* 

Just across from the courthouse 
stands the house where General Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston was bom, it 
is not an imposing residence now, 
but may have been in his time. We 
may say of it, as some poet said of 
Alexander the Great, ** 'twas not 
his stature m'ade him great, but 
greatness of his name,*' so 'twas 
the greatness of Johnston's name 
that adds luster to his birth place. 

The Duke property stands on 
Back street, around the comer 
from the Johnston house; it was 
built by Dr. Basil Duke, whose wife 
was Charlotte Marshall, la sister of 
the Chief Justice. The family 
burying ground was just opposite. 



* Since this sketcli was writtOB tlie old 
court liouse was destroyed i>y Are. (EJd. 
The Register.) 



The old Marshall home on the 
hill is another place of note in 
W^ashington, it was built by Captain 
Thomas Marshall, another brother 
of the Chief Justice, in 1800. The 
ftatther and mother of the Chief Jus- 
tice lived and died there, and are 
buried in the family burying 
ground, which lies adjacent to it, 
with many succeeding generations. 

The house built by Governor 
John Chambers in the early x>art of 
the nineteenth century, is now oc- 
cupied by Colonel Maltby and his 
son, the latter a grandson of Col- 
onel Goggiu, who owned it for 
many years, it has recently been 
remodeled and modernized, and is 
quite a beautiful and attractive 
place. 

Another old house is the one 
built by Mr. Robert Taylor, at a 
very early period, now owned and 
occupied by a son and daughter. 

The old Bayiless house, built by 
Captain Benjamine Bayless, is a 
well known place, it is now owned 
by the Forman family, and has long 
been a happy place of resort for 
the many relations and friends. 

The home of Miss Jennie Wood, 
built by her grandfather, William 
Lashbrook, is a quaint, handsome 
old place, and has in it more hand- 
some old furniture than any place 
in the county. 

I neglected to mention another 
old place in the county, the Beck- 
ley place, built by another pioneer, 
adjacent to the homes of the Mar- 
shalls and Lees. It was the prop 
erty for many years of the late 
George Wood, and like many other 
old land marks it, and the Alexan- 
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der K. Marshall house were both 
burned some years ago. 

There seems to be some dispute 
among historians regarding the 
date of building of the first brick 
house in Mason county, some of 
them claim that the Alexander D. 
Orr house is the oldest, and others 
the Alexander K. Marshall house, 



it may be hard at this date to settle 
the question, and as I have used 
my best endeavor to be laccurate, I 
bhall not dispute it. 

There are many other places of 
note in the county, but time and 
space forbid me, I must be brief, 
**as brevity is the soul of wit,'' lest 
my hearers grow weary. 




FRANKUN COUNTY 

(Continued) 

From Chapter m May Register. 

BY 

L F. JOHNSON. 



FRAJiiKUJii COUNTY (Con.) 1820^1850. 



But from the known munificence 
of His grace, every confidence is 
^itertained and it will be amply 
sufficient to maintain them during 
the reign of their present Majes- 
ties.'' 

The fight which was made 
against Col. Sharp in his race to 
represent the county was extremely 
bitter. The friends of the old court 
party used every influence known 
in political warfare to deaden his 
influence and defeat Imn. John T7. 
Waring, the most desperate and 
dangerous mian who ever became 
prominent in the politics of the 
State, was an ardent supporter of 
the old court, he and Patrick H. 
Darby became the most active and 
bitter partisans against Co^ Sharp, 
Waring wrote ham two letters 
threatening his life, in which he 
boasted that he had stabbed to 
death six men« He also took up 
the story in reference to Miss Ann 
Cook, and gave it to the public in 
flaming hand-bills. 

Patrick H. Darby took up these 
chaises against Sharp, and a g^reat 
many threats both private And pub- 
lic were made against him, Darby 
was heard to say on several occa- 
sions, i^t if Col. Sharp was elect- 
ed that he would never take his 
seat, and that he woi]Qd be as good 
as a dead man. 

The Legislature was to convene 



on Monday morning, November 6th, 
1825. Chi Sunday evening prior 
thereto, Col. Sharp in the interest 
of his candidacy for Speaker (and 
to which office he doubtless would 
have been elected) went first to the 
Weiseger House where tJie Capital 
Hotel now stands, land met several 
members of the Legislature, and 
later came down to the Mansion 
House, at that time the chief hotel 
in the city, and stayed tiiere until 
about twelve o^clock, after which 
he went to his home on Madison 
street, (the house in which Mr. 
Louis Weitzel now lives) and about 
two hours later was called to his 
door and assassinated. The assas- 
sination created the wildest excite- 
ment in Frankfort. The Legisla- 
ture convened that day, and au- 
thorized the Governor of Kentucky 
to offer a reward of liiree thousand 
dollars for the apprehension and 
conviction of tiie assassin. The 
trustees of Frankfort were conven- 
ed in extraordinary session, and 
they too offered a reward of a thou- 
sand dollars for the same purpose. 
After some days suspicion rested 
on Jerebeam O. Beauchamp, a 
young attorney located at Glasgow, 
Kentucky. A warrant was sworn 
oat^ and Beauchamp was arrested, 
and brought to Frankfort, he was 
4ried before an examining court, 
and released from custody; he at 
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ed, seeing her disappear, I said in 
a persuasive tone of voice, **Coime 
to the light Colonel, and you will 
know me," and pulling him by he 
arm, he came readily to the door, 
and still holding his wrist with my 
left hand, I stripped my hat and 
hnndkerchief from over my fore- 
boad, and looked into Col. Sharp's 
face. He knew me the more readily 
J imagine, by my long, bushy, curly 
suit of hair. He sprang back, and 
exclaimed in a tone of horror land 
despair, ** Great God it is him," 
and as he said that he fell on his 
knees. 1 let go his wrist, and grasp- 
ed him by the throat, dashing him 
atrainst the facing of the door, and 
niuttered in his face, **die you vil- 
lain, ' sas I said that I plunged the 
daji:2:or to his heart." 

The next morning Beauchamp 
left Frankfort, '*when the sun was 
about half an hour high, reached 
his home on Thursday afternoon, 
and was arrested the afternoon of 
the next day. There were a large 
number of witnesses in the case, 
who came from all parts of the 
State, Beauchamp was prosecuted 
by Charles S. Bibb, (Prosecuting 
Attorney for this district), Daniel 
Mays, and Attorney General James 
W. Denny, he was defended by J. 
Lacy, Samuel Q. Richardson, and 
John Pope, Mr. Pope closed the ar- 
gument for the defense, he became 
so personal against Darby, that 
Darby attempted to assault him 
with his cane, and this little inci- 
dent caused the wildest excitement, 
which resulted in a stampede from 
the court-room. 

'*The Patriot," of May 22nd, 
1826, says, ''During the whole of 



this tedious trial, the courthouse 
has been crowded with citizens and 
strangers, and the moat intense 
interest is manifested by every 
person acquainted in the least with 
the history and progress of the 
prosecution. The trial has been 
managed on both sides with con- 
siderable ability, which has much 
increased the public curiosity and 
interest. ' ' Beauchamp was on Fri- 
day, after an hours' consultation, 
found guilty by the jury. His wife 
on Saturday, was taken before the 
justices, on a charge of having been 
accessory to the murder, but was 
acquitted. ' ' 

Beauchamp was publicly hanged 
on Friday, July 7th, 1826. At an 
early hour the drums were beating, 
and a large crowd of people from 
all sections of the country, filled the 
streets, and thousands surrounded 
the gallows, which was erected 
near where the Glen's Creek road 
intersects the Versailles road on 
what is now the F. M. I. property, 
Mrs. Beauchamp remained with 
him imtil just prior to his removal 
to the scaffold. Some days prior to 
this she had secured a vial of laud- 
anum, which was divided between 
them, each of them took a dose, 
but it failed to have the desired ef- 
fect, she then secured a case knife, 
and about ten o'clock in the mom- 
ino:, on the day of the execution, 
iinon the urgent request of Mrs. 
Beauchamp, the guard went up the 
ladder, and turned the trap door, 
when Beauchamp called to him, he 
iminediatoly returned, and Beau- 
champ said, ''we have killed our- 
selves," the guard then says that 
Mrs. Beauchamp had a knife in her 
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hand which was bloody about half 
way up. It was found that Mrs. 
Beauchamp had a stab a little to the 
right of the centre of the abdomen, 
which had been laid bare for that 
purpose, she did not sigh or groan, 
or show any symptoms of pain. The 
guard asked Beauchamp if he was 
stabbed, he said *'yes,'' and raised 
hi«s shirt which had fallen over the 
wound, he was stabbed about the 
centre of the body, just below the 
pit of the stonjaeh, but his wound 
was not so wide as that of his wife, 
Beauchamp said that he had stab- 
bed himself first, and that his wife 
had taken the knife from him, and 
plunged it into herself. 

Beauchamp was in a dying condi- 
tion when he wias taken to the gal- 
lows, he was too weak to stand 
while the rope was being adjusted 
aromid his neck, he was held by 
two negro men, for that purpose. 

The Patriot says: **It was now 
half past twelve o'clock. The mili- 
tary were drawn up along Lewis 
street, and the alley in continuation 
which passes by the Jailer's house, 
surrounded by an immense crowd, 
all of whom were listening with 
intense interest to every rumor 
from the dying pair. As Beau- 
champ was too weak to sit on his 
coffin, in a cart, a covered dearbon 
had been provided for his conven- 
ience to the gallows. He was now 
brought out in a blanket and laid 
in it. At his particular request, 
Mr. Mcintosh (the jaileir) took a 
seat by his side. Some of the minis- 
ters of the gospel had taken their 
leave of him just as they were 
ready to start, he said in a severe 
tone, '*I want to see Darby.'' He 



was asked why he wished to see 
Darby, he said **I want to acquit 
him." 

**The drums beat, and the mili- 
tary, and crowd moved up Clinton 
to Ann street, along Ann to Mont- 
gomery (Main) street at Weise- 
ger's tavern, and up Montgomery 
street to the place of execution. 

Beauchamp and his wife died 
about the same hour, and were bur- 
ied in the same grave at Bloomfield, 
Kentucky. Each of the three vic- 
tims of this tragedy, had a wound 
located at almost the same point in 
the body. 

Beauchamp and his wife, Col. 
Sharp and his wife, were members 
of the most prominent families in 
the state at that time. Col. Jero- 
boam, the uncle of the assassin, 
had represented Washington coun- 
ty in the L^islature, and was at 
that time prominent in the political 
and social circles of the State. 

The Cook family was very weal- 
thy and influentiaflj. Miss Ann Cook 
and her sister were noted beUes, 
they travelled in elegant style with 
their servants and a team of four 
horses, and out-riders, they were 
educated, vivacious and fascinating 
and notwithstanding they were 
known as great gamblers, they 
were leaders in the society of the 
**four hundred." They were fre- 
quent visitors at Frankfort, and 
they never failed to visit the city 
during each Legislative session. 

Dr. Leander J. Sharp's descrip- 
tion of Miss Ann Cook (in his vin- 
dication of his brother) is not very 
complimentary to her, and does not 
accord in any way with the tradi- 
tions concerning the Cooks, he says 
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<' Ann Cook was then (1820) accord- 
ing to the most accurate informa- 
tion I can obtain, thirty-three or 
thirty-four years old, she was 
smiall in statue, probably not ex- 
ceeding nbiety pounds in weight, 
had dark hair and eyes, dark ^dn, 
inclined to be sallow, a large fore- 
head, slender nose, large mouth, 
large chin, face tapering downward, 
had lost her fore teeth, was stoop- 
shouldered, and in no way «k hand- 
some or desirable woman.'* 

Col. Sharp was thirty eight years 
old when he was assassinated, he 
was raised on a farm, commenced 
to practice law at Bowling Green 
when he was ninete^i years of age, 
four years later he was elected to 
the Kentucky L^islature, and 
from 1813 to 1817 was a member 
of Congress. In 1818 and 1819 he 
was agabi in the Kentucky Legis- 
lature, and was married to Miss 
Eliza T. Scott during that term, 
and moved to Frankfort. He was 
appointed Attorney Gteneral in 
1821, and resigned in 1825, he was 
one of the great men which this 
State has produced, and had scarce- 
ly reached the prime of life when 
the tragic end came. Col. Sharp 
and his wife are buried in the 
Frankfort Cemetery, <a square mar- 
ble shaft about ten feet tall, and 
each side about eighteen inches 
broad, marks their last resting 
lace, on the west side of the shaft 
is this inscription: ** Eliza T., wife 
of S. P. Sharp, died January 4th, 
1844, in her 46th year,'* under 
which is the following * ' Precious in 
the sight of the Lord, is the death 
of His saints, ' * on the east side is : 
"Solomon P. Sharp was assassinat- 



ed while extending the hand of hos- 
pitality on the morning of Novem- 
ber 7th, (should be 6th^) 1825, and 
beneath this is, ''What thon know- 
est not now, thou shalt know here- 
after. '* 

General LaFayette visited 
Frankfort on May 14th, 1825. He 
came by way of Lexington^ sevai 
military companies, and a large 
number of private citizens in car- 
riages, otaL hprse-back, and afoot, 
met him on the Lexington road, 
and escorted him to the city, a 
grand dinner and public ball were 
given in his honor. 

The portrait of G^ieral LaFay- 
ette was painted by Matthew H. 
Jouett, and placed in the HaE of 
Representatives in 1825, this i>or- 
trait is still in a good state of pre- 
servation, it now hangs near the 
speaker's chair in the House of 
Representatives. 

Hon. Thomas Todd died Febru- 
ary 7th, 1826, at a meeting of the 
members of the Frankfort Bar, 
convened at the office of Jacob 
Swigert, Esq., for the purpose of 
testifying their resi)ect to the 
(memory of the deceased, John J. 
Crittenden being called to the 
chair, and C. S. Bibb being appoint- 
ed Secretary, the following pre- 
amble, and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : ' ' The members of 
the Bar of the Federal Circuit 
Court, for the district of Kentucky, 
have learned with feelings of deep- 
est regret, that the Hon. Thomas 
Todd, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the Seven- 
th Judicial Circuit, departed this 
life about three o'clock this morn- 
ing: Therefore, Resolved, That in 
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consideration of the acknowledged 
virtues, and distinguished talents 
learning and character of the de- 
ceased, and the high respect and 
esteem entertained for him by the 
Bar, they will attend his funeral 
on tomorrow, and wear crape on 
the left arm for the space of thirty 
days. 

John J. Crittenden, 

Chairman. 

C. S. Bibb, Secretary, 
Feby. 7th, 1826. 

Tn the year 1826, there were 2,998 
tithes assessed in the county. 

In 1827 Simeon H. Crane, a Pres- 
byterian preacher located in Frank- 
fort, he presented testimonials to 
the court, and was granted the 
right to perform the marriage cere- 
mony. 

During the Legislative term of 
1827, a small part of Henry county 
was added to Franklin, this addi- 
tion included *'A11 the inhabitants 
of Flat Creek, and LeCompte's bot- 
tom. During this session (1827) the 
county of Anderson was formed 
out of the counties, of Franklin, 
Mercer and Washington, Law- 
renceburg had prior to that time, 
been in Franklin county. Several 
sheriffs of Franklin, and at least 
one Representative of the county 
lived in that part which was cut 
off, to help form Anderson; this 
wias the last section cut from 
Franklin to help form a new coun- 
Simon Kenton visited Frankfort, 
in January, 1827, he was then 
about seventy years of age, he 
traveled from Urbana, Ohio, to 
Frankfort, on horse-back, when he 



reached the town a large number of 
people went to see him. His old 
clothes were soon replaced by good 
ones, he was taken to the House of 
Representatives, and introduced to 
the members of the General Assem- 
bly. His land had been sold for 
taxes. The Legislature passed an 
Act releasing this land from taxa- 
tion, and granting him a i>ension of 
$240.00 a year. The Act was ap- 
proved January 24th, 1827. 

There was also an Act of this 
session which granted to Samuel 
South the right to plead the loss of 
certain money, as an off set in the 
case of the Commonwealth against 
him, this suit was for money, which 
he cLaimed was burned, when the 
Capitol buildiugs were burned, in 
1824, Samuel South being at that 
time State Treasurer. The State 
House was burned November 4th, 
1824. (See chapter on State Capi- 
tols.) 

In 1828 there was *'an Act to in- 
corporate the Lexington and 
Frankfort Turnpike or Railroad 
Company. '* The road was to be 
fifty feet in width, on which there 
was to be built an artificial road, at 
least twenty feet in width, of firm, 
compact and substantial materials, 
composed of grave*!, pounded stone 
or other small hard substances, in 
such maimer as to secure a good 
foundation, and an even surface. 
Gates were to be erected not closer 
than five miles apart. 

Lewis Sanders, Jr., was elected 
oounty attorney for the year 1828. 
The court allowed one dollar per 
day for an ox team, when used on 
the county road. 
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Daring the year 1828, the bridge 
at Hardinsville, between Franklin 
and Shelby was rebuilt by order cf 
the county court. George GUI was 
the contnactor and bnUder. 

In 1829 the county court elected 
Mason Brown, county attorney to 
take the place of Lewis Sandels, Jr. 
Mason Brown continued in the of- 
fice for several years, and was very 
active and efficient in looking after 
the county affairs. 

In 1830, John Brown was ap- 
pointed sheriff of ihe county, and 
John Mcintosh was re-elected 
jailor. 

A State road was made in con- 
formity to an Act of the Legisla- 
ture from Frankfort to Ghent, Ken- 
tucky. 

Patrick Major built a Grist Mill 
on Bension Creek opposite Buz- 
zard's Roost. 

On motion of Edmund H. Tay- 
lor, tlie county court gnanted him 
the right to establish a ferry from 
the west end of Broadway street, 
to the west side of the river below 
the mouth of Benson, at the same 
place which was granted to Chris- 
tojiher Greenup in 1805, and was 
also granted the right to establish 
a ferry from said Broadway street 
to the West side above the mouth 
of Benson Creek. 

The members of the Legislature 
from Franklin county, from 1820 to 
1830, are as follows: 

John H. Todd, 1820. 

Benjamin Taytor, 1821. 

Edward George, 1822. 

Humphrey Marshall, 1823. 

William Hunter, 1824. 

John J. Crittenden, 1825-29-3C 
31-32. 



Lewis Sanders, 1826-1828. 

James Downing, 1827. 

The populatitai of Fnaakfort, 

In year 1800 62S 

In year 1810 1,099 

Id year 1820 1,917 

In year 1830 1,987 

In year 1840 1,917 

In year 1850 3,308 

In year 1860 3,702 

In year 1870 5,396 

In year 1880 6,953 

In year 1890 7,892 

In year 1900 9,487 

Daniel Weiseger, liie grand- 
father of G^ieral Daniel Weiseger 
Lindsey, and John B. Lindsey, 
came to Franklin county in its very 
early history, he was recognized as 
one of the most substantial citizens 
of that period, for several years he 
was the clerk of the Franklin 
County Court, and for nuany years 
was connected in some way with 
every public improvement which 
was made in the city of Frankfort, 
and the county of Franklin; same • 
of which improvements are still 
standing as monuments to his in- 
telligence and integrity. In May, 
1826, Daniel Weiseger was sug- 
gested as a proper person to be 
President of the Bank of tbe Com- 
monwoalth: "The Patriot said of 
him at that time, "Who is it that 
does not know Daniel Weisegert 
He has grown with Frankfort; his 
moral character is above suspicion, 
his int^sirity proverbial. He had 
by his industry amassed a hand- 
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now supported by his unyielding in- 
dustry; he has a high daim upon 
the town of Frankfort, nay the 
county and State, for his publio 
spirit and liberality. His experi- 
ence eminently qualified him for 
the duties of the oflBce. Everything 



in the opinion of candid men con- 
spired to recommend him as a pro- 
per person to fiM the vacancy.'* 

Daniel Weiseger died in Frank- 
fort, February 22nd, 1829, and was 
buried in the Frankfort Cemetery. 




PHILIP SLATER FALL 



BY 



MISS PATTIE BURNLEY. 



REV. PHIUP SLATER TAJ 



PHIUP SLMTESt FALL. 



Among the pioneers of Ken- 
tucky, the men who were pioneers 
in the cause of religion, pioneers in 
education and working always for 
the elevation of society in the 
early days of the Commonwealth, 
the name of Philip Slater Fall 
stands prominently forth, identified 
as it always was with the best in- 
terests of the communities in which 
•he lived from time to time^ 

Some years have passed since his 
blameless life of ninety-two years 
dame to a clc^e, and he went to his 
reward, but the record of that life 
should be preserved in the annals 
of the state, where in different ways 
he exerted so wide an influence. 

Mr. Fall was bom at Brighton, 
England, on the eighth of Septem- 
ber, 1798. His father was on offi- 
cer in the BritisH army, and his 
mother a member of tiie Church of 
England, his f atlier was a Baptist 
There is in existence an old paper 
giving a history of the MacFalls, 
their ancestors, a warlike dan in 
the North of Scotland, who from 
the time of the advent of tiie Queen 
of Scots, the record says: **Had 
the chief hand in the fir^ rebellion, 
by which means many thousiand lost 
their lives, fiince whieii they have 
decreased with regard to power 
and numbers, for they would have 
the first handling of rebellion until 
the last (in 1745) which they very 



prudently managed, and were a 
means, by their influence, of saving 
many lives by advising their breth- 
ren, the Scotch, to peace with the 
English, since which they are in 
much greater esteem and are a 
capital people, in sundry cities and 
towns of Scotland.'' 

In England the family dropped 
the prefix and called themselves 
Fall. So does history repeat it- 
self and heredity assert itself, when 
more than a hundred years later the 
descendant of this warlike clan. 
Rev. Philip Fall, was in sympathy 
with a so-called rebellion and also. 
^^ prudently managed'' to counsel 
peace and good will between 
enemies. The weapons of his war- 
flare, however, were not carnal, but 
spiritual, though the spirit was the 
same. There is also an interesting 
history of the Isle of Jersey, writ- 
ten in 1695 by Philip Fall, rector 
of St. Saviour's in tJie Island and 
Master of Arts at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Later, the Bev. James Fall, 
who was by descent chief of his 
clan, w(as an eminent Baptist min- 
ister at Waif ord, in Herif oidshire. 
A letter to him was dated 1748. His 
lion, James Fall, married Miss 
Slater and their portraits painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds in tiie cos- 
tumes wixich they wore wh^i pre- 
sented at Court, are still in posses- 
sion of the family. The son of 
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James and Miss Slater (also 
James) was a colonel in the British, 
army, and his son, the late Philip 
Slater Fall, was the eldest of eleven 
children. 

For some unexplained reason he 
seems to have been sent, when 
about fourteen years old, to Amer- 
ica to school, as there is a letter in 
possession of the family from 
General Cadwallader to him, speak- 
ing of his good progress in his 
studies at some American school. 
He must however have soon return- 
ed to England as I heard him speak 
not long before his death, of hav- 
ing as <a boy, istood on the dock at 
Portsmouth, England, and seen the 
Black Horse Cavalry embark go- 
ing to the battle of Waterloo. 

In the year 1817 the family came 
to America, having suffered some 
reverses of fortune at home. Col- 
onel Fall purchased a farm in 
Logan county, Ky., where he and 
also his wife, died within a year. 
Two years later Philip, the eldest, 
came to Franklin county to become 
the teacher of an Academy near the 
Forks of Elkhom. 

In the meantime he had been bap- 
tised in Logan county and become a 
member of the Baptist Church. His 
gift of speaking was so marked that 
he was soon licensed to preach, 
when he was only twenty-one years 
old, and in a year or two was or- 
dained a Baptist minister. Next 
year he married Ann Bacon of 
Franklin county, with whom for 
sixty-eight years he lived a devoted 
and ideal married life, she preced- 
ing him to the grave by about two 
years. 



In 1823 he removed to Louisville, 
took charge of an Academy, and al- 
so of a sm<all Baptist church in tiie 
city. About this time he became in- 
terested in the teachings of the Bev. 
Alexander Campbell, and after 
much thought and prayerful study 
adopted his views. I am not com- 
petent to write intelligently of the 
movement which conunended itself 
so strongly to these godly men. I 
only know that their motives were 
of the purest, and Mr. Fall was 
second only to Mr. Campbell and 
founding and establishing churches 
and spreading abroad the doctrines 
and worship of the faith he pro- 
fessed, indeed his influence was 
more vitally important than Mr. 
Campbell 's in the upbuilding of the 
Christian Churc:h in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

His small church in Louisville 
adopted his views, and from thut 
sm'all beginning has grown the 
large and flourishing First Chris- 
tian Church of Louisville, the 
church property selling a few 
weeks ago for $350,000.00. 

Soon after he was called to a 
small church in Nashville, where he 
labored for seven years, building it 
up and also teaching a school, 
which was ^always a delight to him 
and for which he was eminently fit- 
ted. At this time his health being 
somewhat impaired, he bought a 
farm near Frankfort, removed with 
his family and opened a school for 
girls. Here for twenty years were 
educated girls from every piart of 
the State, and from many of the 
Southern states, in some instances 
the daughters of former pupils. 
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The standard of education at the 
school was high and the religious 
influence was of the best Mr. Fall 
had the gift, not always character- 
istic of learned men, that of im- 
partmg information in an interest- 
ing manner. His pupils were inter- 
ested in improvement and mental 
culture long after their school days 
were ended, and many women of the 
last generation noted for the intel- 
ligence and literary tastes attribut- 
ed their mterest in these thmgs to 
his influence in their early days. 

The country life in other ways 
was most agreeable to Mr. Fall. He 
was a most enthusiastic and intel- 
ligent gardener. He loved '*all 
green things growing,'' from the 
humblest violet to the trees of the 
forest, and soane of his friends still 
prize rare shrubs and plants which 
were his gifts. His greenhouse wtas 
celebrated and he made many 
scientific experiments in floricul- 
ture, producing sometimes new and 
beautiful varieties, and in the lat- 
ter part of his life used to send to 
his friends bunches of very fine 
asparagus from a bed sixty years 
old. 

In 1851 Mr. Fall visited England 
to see his relatives «and to receive a 
small legacy which had been left 
him. He was received with much 
cordiality and respect by his breth- 
ren of the Church. There was but 
one discordant note, in an exper- 
ience in a church at Nottingham, 
which I give in his own words from 
on account of the incident which he 
wrote to his brother-in-law: 

**0n Lord's day morning we re- 
paired to the Chapel, >and found it 



well filled. Many had come for the 
first time to enquire, as the Athen- 
ianfi did, ^'what these things 
meant,'' A hymn was well sung, 
and prayer was offered by Brother 
GreenweU. I was requested to ad- 
dress the audience. The passage 
selected was Matt. X :, and the ques- 
tion examined, **What does the 
Son of Man require of those who 
would be his disciples." 

I noticed just in front, and not 
|more than IJen feet from a lady 
somewhat advanced in years, sit- 
ting on the right hand of a rather 
youngish looking man. Their con- 
duct was incomprehensible. While 
all others listened with the most 
respectful attention, they, especial- 
ly the latter, threw their faces into 
the most ludicrous distortions. As 
children show their contempt for 
aech other by ** making mouths," 
these Christians philanthropists 
attempted to awe or to embarrass 
me by their grimaces. Not imagin- 
ing, however, that lall this was in- 
tentional, since I could not suppose 
it possible that religious people 
would in this outer way try to be 
'entertaining to strangers — *I took 
no notice of their insane rudeness, 
but went on as tho, they were not 
there. 

The discourse being ended. Bro- 
ther Wallis arose to attend to the 
breaking of bread. Some unac- 
coui^table trepidation might have 
been observed in his manner, land 
it became apparent very soon that 
he anticipated what followed. The 
young man said: * Brother Wallis, 
before you proceed, I wish to ask 
the person who has spoken some 
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questions/ ^You cannot ask tfaem 
now, Brother Lee/ said Brother 
Wallis, * You know that no question 
dan be asked in public that has not 
beforehand been laid before the 
elders of the congregation/ *I 
know that' said Lee, ^but this is a 
matter involving truth and right- 
eousness, and I must ask them/ 
'You must wait then till the wor- . 
ship has ended/ replied Brother 
Wallis. 'No I shall not do that, I 
want to know beforehand if this 
person is a man-stealer, and if not, 
whether he sympathizes with such 
as are; and if neither, if he hires 
from either.' 

I sat still, observing the mortifi- 
cation of Bro, Wallis and others, 
and not knowing whereto the thing 
would grow. One after another 
arose, said a few words expres- 
sive of regret that the hospitalities 
of a Christian community had been 
condemned; and when Lee retort- 
ed that Brother Wallis was respon- 
sible for the men he introduced into 
the pulpit, I saw, I thought, some 
desire to oust Brother Wallis from 
the oversight. Of course, I said at 
once: 'Brethren, I might possibly 
answer those questions, but I shall 
not do it; these are matters over 
which you have no jurisdiction, and 
about which no one here has a right 
to interrogate me, or any of your 
visitors. For the sake of others 
who may come after me, I will not 
countenance such a preoedent,' and 
sat down. 

Lee arose and remarked: 'Well, 
if he can answer ttiose questions 
and will not, there must be some- 
thing wrong. I have no fellow- 
ship for him/ Brother Greenwell 



added that 'he had had a desire to 
ask the same questions, but he had 
conversed with Brother Wallis and 
his family, and was satisfied to be 
silent.' One or two others said 
something of the same pacific char- 
acter ; but it wtas evident liiat much 
anxiety prevailed. Thinking it 
better to stop discussion, I remark- 
ed: 'Brethren, it appears probable 
that my pres^ice will interfere 
with your worship; I shall take 
leave to withdraw. Li doing so I 
must remark that I am not here to 
discuss the subject of slavery with 
any one( and especially with snch 
as can know nothing really about 
it.' Brother GreenweU said, *We 
read your books.' I said, 'Personal 
observation, long continued, alone, 
could give an adequate knowledge 
of slavery. As to the fellowship 
of the person who had thus marred 
the peace of the meeting, that had 
not yet been asked, and the want of 
it was not very important, stUI I 
would not be even in his way, and 
would disturb him no farther. In 
withdrawing I hoped they would 
not attribute imy conduct to either 
anger or fear. I thought they were 
allowing a great wrong, and that 
the course was suicidal; still, with- 
out one ill feeling I must bid them 
a kind adieu. You have made an 
appointment for me to speak to- 
night, but I must respectfully de- 
dine to fill it. ' I then left the house 
by a door near me. 

Some one unmediately said: 
'Well, I hope we may imitate bis 
spirit. ' Mrs. Fall and my daughter 
remained to see the end, which wtis 
not far off; for soon the members 
left the house and joined me out- 
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8ide. One brother said- ^So long 
as the Epistle to Philemon remains 
in the New Testaiment no man liv- 
ing has a right to ask such ques- 
tions • • •. I never saw so much 
sorrow and mortification resting on 
an assembly, or more regret.*' 

The news soon spread and Mr. 
Fall was the recipiwit of many cor- 
dial invitations to preach to other 
congregations, but his time was 
limited and he returned to Amer- 
ica. 

Meanwhile his old Nashville 
Church, to which he had always 
been strongly attached, had become 
somewhat disorganized and divid- 
ed, and in 1857 he received an ear- 
nest call to return to it. He had 
labored with the church in Frank- 
fort for twenty-five years, building 
it up from a membership of seven 
to a large and prosperous congre- 
gation, never receiving one cent of 
sa)ary, but on the contrary, con- 
tribuHing to its support. His 
heart clung to it, but he felt as if 
the Nashville Church had the 
prior claim, so accepted the call 
and removed to Nashville. 

Here they lived happily and use- 
fully until the Civil War came 
on. Naturally their sympathies were 
with the Southern Cause. When the 
Eev. Dr. Quinterd, afterwards 
Bishop of Tennessee, consulted 
with Mr. Fall as to whether he 
should go with the army or remain 
at home, Mr. Fall said: **You go 
and take care of the boys and I 
will stay and look after the women 
and children.*' And nobly he did 
it. (See Register, May, 1903.) 

He had a heiavy affliction him- 
self in tibe loss of a most promising 



son, only twenty years old, who was 
killed at Fort Dondson, falling 
dead across a gun where he had 
just taken the place of a gunner 
shot down. His faithful servant, 
Eli, who had accompanied his 
young master to the army took 
charge of his remains and brought 
then back to the sorrowing family 
in Nashville, himself a mourner 
with them, and remained with the 
family until his death a few years 
later. 

After the fall of Fort Donelson 
and the subsequ^it occupation of 
Nashville by the Federal troops, 
there was mudi distress and suf- 
fering. The churches were all 
closed and taken as hospitals. All 
the ministers and many of the pro- 
minent citizens were required to 
take the oath of allegiance or go 
to the penitentiary, most of them 
choosing the latter alternative, so 
that the unreconstructed took 
pleasure m remarking that the 
best society of Nasfliville was now 
to be found in the penitentiary. 
Mr. Fall was the only one who 
escaped. When approached on the 
subject he said: '*If the oath which 
I took when I became a naturaliz- 
ed citizen of the United States is not 
binding, I prefer to be a British 
subject.'* His church, however, 
like all others, was taken as a hos- 
pital. At this time he and Mrs. 
Fall devoted themselves to good 
works. Visited the sick, comforted 
the dying, helped tiie needy prison- 
ers. 

Soon, Brigadier Qeneital Smiley 
of the Federal Army addressed a 
petition to the commandant of the 
post praying that the Christian 
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Church xnight be restored to the 
ecmgregation, in ^wiiich he said: ''I 
believe that Mr. Fall's teaching in 
tiiat church will do more than all 
the bayonets to subdue, regulate 
and control this community. ' ' 

They were, however always can- 
did in expressing their devotion to 
the cause which had cost them so 
much and after the churdhes were 
restored to their owners, and they 
were ordered to give thanks public- 
ly for the death of General John 
Morgan, Mr. FaU said before going 
to church: **I will * render unto 
Caesar the things which ttre Cae- 
sar's,' but no man shall dictate to 
me what I say in my pulpit." (See 
Raster, May, 1903. The Fall chap- 
ter by Mrs. Elizabeth B^ll Tay- 
lor.) 

In 1877, an old man of seventy- 
nine, his work practically done, he 
returned to Frankfort to sp^id the 
remainder of his life. 

He and his family were received 
with all the deep respect and wtarm 
affection which th|By had always in- 
spired in this community. Here for 
thirteen years he went in and out 
amongst his old friends. During 
this time the Presbyterian Church 
being te(mi)orarily without a pastor, 
he was invited to preach for them, 
which he did regularly for some 
mont|>s. 

After some years of suffering 



Mrs. Fall had her release in 1888, 
and he was left to the devoted care 
of his daughters. His beautifd 
Christian character never sbone in 
brighter light than towards the sun- 
set of his life. His faculties were 
unimpaired, or ratiier his mind and 
memory were as clear as ever, and 
on his ninety-second birthday he 
preached a powerful sermon in his 
old church, from the text, **And 
the books were opened." A most 
impressive occasion to all present 

Three months tetter, on the third 
of December, 1890, he passed to his 
reward. In summing up his char- 
acter, the Rev. George Darsie, who 
was the pastor in Frankfort at tiiat 
time, said of him: ^^All that makes 
genuine manhood he had and wb& 
He was a gentleman, courteous, cul- 
tured, refined, in every word and 
act, everywhere and 'always. He 
was a strong and brave man "wba 
would have willingly stood for the 
right against the world.*' Mr. 
Darsie also said, so truly, **Hi5 
long and honortable career as a 
Christian citizen, a public educator 
and a far-famed proclaimer of the 
doctrine of God's grace^ are an im- 
portant part of our CommoB- 
wealth's best history.*' 

May many again, and still, be 
found to work as well as our brave 
pioneers. 



1809 1909 

CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 

OF 

The Fiist Sabbath School West of the 

Allegheny Mountains 

May 81I1. 1909. 

BY 

REBECCA CX>RDON AVEIULL 

FRANKFORT. KY. 



A CHILDREN'S PAGEANT. 



Massachusetts and New York 
are not alone in following the ex- 
ample of old England in the revi- 
ve of Historical Pageants to cele- 
brate some occasion or holiday. In 
the first of the ^^Merrie month of 
Mae,^^ 1909, in the little Capital 
city of Kentucky, a band of chil- 
dren felt it to be their mission to 
celebrate the centennial of the first 
Sabbath School west of the Alle- 
ghanies. During the previous au- 
tumn as an auxiliary to the Ladies 
Missionary Society of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Frankfort, 
Ky., thirty childr^i of the Sunday 
School met and were organized for 
study and work, and, in an embry- 
onic way, help in Home and For- 
eign mission fields. Their first 
work was to send a missionary of 
their church, on Thanksgiving day, 
many postal cards of his old Ken- 
tucky Home to readi him in Korea 
by tiie Christmastide. When the 
time came for adjournment during 
the summer season, the idea of a 
pageant, instead of an ordinary 
picnic, was suggested by one of the 
directors, las a climax to ihe year's 
work. It was thought that one of 
the beautiful hill-tops surrounding 
the town was a fitting place for the 
festival, but when Mrs. WiSiam T. 
Scott, a grand-daughter of the fam- 
ous founder of the SiJ>batii School, 
Mrs. Margretta Mason Brown 



heard of it, i^e offered her garden. 
The joy of the children was only 
exceeded by their woik in learning 
necessary music and speeches. A 
hundred years ago, in this gardai 
under the trees and among ^e 
roses, the first little childr^i had 
been gathered by a good woman of 
sainted memory, Mrs. Brown, to 
learn verses of Scripture, shorter- 
catechism and beautiful hymns. 
The election of a queen for the cen- 
tennial occasion was held, resulting 
in the choice of their President, 
Charlotte Watson. On the 
afternoon of May, 8th, over fifty 
children marched, to tiie music of 
drums, around the famous old 
square facing the church. First, 
came two litUe flower girls, then a 
colonial blue-satin-coated lad who 
represented Thomas Jefferson, the 
ardiitect and draftsman of t^e 
home of Mrs. Margaretta Brown, 
whose husband, Kentucky's first 
Senator, had been a student in his 
Virginia law office. Over this lad 
were carried poles wrapped with 
gay pennants of the national flag. 
On a cushion he bore '^The Book 
of Nature '^ containing the program 
of the day, surroumJed by the 
que^i's wreath of lilies of the val- 
ley and pink roses. Next, came a 
curly headed girl dressed as tiie 
Goddess of Liberty— bearing a 
large silk flag; above the cap of 
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Liberty upon her head also floated 
National pennants. Next^ came 
the four seiasons, followed by a 
page bearing a copy of the open 
Bible on a cushion surrounded by a 
wrealh of forget-me-nots. The 
queen, under a canopy of ribbons 
and flowers borne by her maids of 
honor, was followed by a page bear- 
ing a cushion on whidi was a copy 
of Mrs. Brown's little book, **Food 
for Lambs" bound in white, with a 
miniature of the writer on the 
cover and within it pictures of the 
other superintendents of the Sun* 
day School, practically only five in 
number during the one hundred 
years of its existence. Then came 
the lambs of the church, the chil- 
dren with gariands of flowers and 
dressed as roses, forget-me-nots, 
daisies, buttercups, fruit and forest 
trees — gardeners in overalls with 
rakes and watering pots and little 
woodsmen with axes on shoulders. 
As the famous old home and the 
garden of ** Liberty Hall*' was ap- 
proached, tiie flags on the gate, in 
the ivy of the doorway and in the 
grass, to mark the line of march, 
fluttered in the breeze; the music of 
€k^ Inrds in the trees made celestial 
faoitnonies. The little feet quicken- 
ed pace and ike chUdren entered 
the gate with bated breath. They 
noticed a miniature of the founder 
suspended by patriotic ribbons to 
the old knocker on the door. 

On the platform where the 
queen's throne was erected, a fair 
young giri, Virginia Hoge, quaintly 
dressed as Mother Nature, crowned 
the queen as a '^Worker for Christ *' 
and the queen made a response. 



The poetess of the day, Susan 
Clay, a descendant of one of 
the first pupils of the Sun- 
day School, as well as of the 
great Commoner — ^Henry Clay — 
recited her lines — ^then aU the 
Flowers and Trees introduced by 
gardeners and wood-cutters in turn 
mfade obeisance. The Curator of 
the Kentucky Historical Society, 
Mr. Woodford W. Lcmgmoor was 
present land superintended the 
photographing of various groups of 
children. The (Jovemor of the 
State, Hon. Augustus E. Willson, 
graced the occasion and after a few 
appropriate remarks, joined in the 
songs with the children. The pas- 
tor of the church, Bev. Jesse 2ieig- 
ler, reminded the children that had 
not little Margaretta Mason learned 
faithfuBy the lessons taught her by 
Mrs. Tsabella Qraham, in her New 
York f<5hoo]. never could she have 
been able, in the pioneer days of 
Kentucky as Mrs. John Brown, to 
successfully start this Sabbath 
School and carry it on with the as« 
sistance of her friend, Mrs. ElLsa- 
beth Love and other consecrated 
workers. After the copy of **Food 
for Lambs'' had been presented to 
the minister, and Miss Patty Bum- 
ley — ^a daug'hter of one of the first 
pupils of the school — ^had presented 
a bouquet of 4ilies to the poetess of 
the day, the ** Glory Song" was 
sung and the children ended the 
festivities with a beautiful May 
Pole dance and refreshments. (See 
pictures.) 

The old garden, reaching back to 
the winding river with its back 
ground of feathery wooded hills, 
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the gorgeous hedges of roses a cen- 
tury old, honey-suckles and hardy 
perennials — riotous with color-^ 
made an exquisite setting for the 
May-pole with its gay bunting. The 
<shildren flitted in and out to the 
continuous music of the drummer 
l>oys and songs of the birds, until 
all was hushed by the vesper hour 
In the twilight, before the beginning 
of a new century for the covenant 



keeping of this Christian people in 
the Capital of Kentucky, Frank- 
fort 

Bebbooa Gobdok Avkbill. 



Historidal Data for the occasicm 
was supplied from tiie carefully 
compiled history of tiie First Pres- 
byterian Church of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, by Dr. William H. Averill, 
in 1901. 




DEPARTMENT 

OF 

GENEALOGY AND HISTORY. 

The Tnibue Fanuly and Others. 

BY 

MRS. Z F. SMITH 

LOUISVILIJE» ICY. 



MEMORABIUA OF THE Ttt^BUE FAMILY. 

9y M^S. X. r. SMITH. 



The name of Trabne indicates a 
French origin. The reminiscent 
records of the family and its an- 
cestry, both traditional and historic 
bear testimony to the fact thiat the 
Trabues in America are descend- 
ants of the French Huguenots who 
were of that numerous body of 
Protestant Reformers who for con- 
science sake, suffered persecutions 
even unto death, or exiie under the 
cruel reign of Louis XIV., and 
many thousands of whom fled for 
refuge to Holland, to England and 
to America, near the close of the 
seventeenth century, thus impover- 
ishing of the best blood, and brawn, 
and brain of FiUnce, only to enrich 
that of rival Nations. 

The name Trabue is well dis- 
tributed in a number of States of 
this Union; especially in the Ohio 
Valley, and west of the Mississippi 
river from Missouri to Texas. The 
descendants by marriage of other 
names, lare yet more numerous. 
There is an interesting tradition 
held in the family, and worthy of 
recopcl, that the Trabues were of 
an Ancestry, of honorable lineage, 
the name spelled Strabo. 

The Editor, of St Louis, in **The 
Americans of gentle birth, and 
their Ancestry,'' has to say **That 
at the time of the i)er8ecution they 
were seated at Montanban, France, 
and were prominent among the 



defenders of the faith which they 
had espoused.'' This is confirmed 
by an old church letter still pre- 
served by descendants as a valuable 
relic, which was brought to this 
country by the son and heir of 
Pierre Trabue or Strabo. When 
the storm broke forth following the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685, Antoine determined to 
leave France. He with la compan- 
ion in 1867, youths of nineteen 
years of age, went under the dis- 
guise of wine merchants, with their 
cart and casks of wine, toward the 
frontier, selling by the way. Their 
route took them to Switzerland, 
and at Lausanne, Antoine found 
his old pastor of the church of Lan- 
guedoc, who gave him the f oUowing 
letter in antique French, much 
worn, yellow with age, and scarce- 
ly legible, written on vellum or 
parchment, made of sheep skin. 

**A BARE RELIC." 
Translated. 
Old HuguenQt Church letter. 

**We the undersigned certify 
that Antoine Trabue, native of the 
city of Montanban, nineteen years 
of age, dark chestnut hair, has al- 
ways professed the Reform reli- 
gion just as his parents before him 
without his committing any offense, 
that has ever come to our knowl- 
edge, other than that which the 
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violence of the iate persecutions in 
France has caused him to oonunit, 
and ii^ch God has given him grace 
to abandon, and for which he has 
made reparation* 

**We commend him to the divine 
Providfflice, and to the cordial love 
of our brethren." Done at Laus- 
anne the 15th day of Septraiber, 
1687. 

Signatures. 

Vertiers, formerly minister of 
the church at Dittenade, and that of 

Montanlmny Balli, pastor in 

LanguedoCy and five deacons. Lau- 
sanne and Der Berne, Switzerland, 
indicating the route of Antoine's 
retreat, and escape down the 
iBhine, and into Holland. 

Antoine bom 1666, and married 
about 1990, and died 1724, r^nain- 
ed in Holland several years, An- 
toine was the son of Messeur Pier- 
re Trabue, a man of estate, fine ap- 
pearance and address. While in 
Holland he married Magdalene 
Verrueil, daughter of Magdalene 
Prodhomme, who married Moise 
(Moses) Verrueif, a wealthy mer- 
chant of the Canton of Berne, and 
came over to America with the Tra- 
bues, Dupujrs, Floumoys, dias- 
tains, Fontains, and other Hugue- 
not exiles. Antoine came to Eng- 
land, and with the above mentioned 
persons embarked on a vessel Sep- 
tember 1700 — ^in command of Cap- 
tain Perreau (Pero), and settled in 
Virginia in Mannakintown, eight- 
teen miles above Richmond, on 
James river, on land set apart for 
them by the English King. The in- 
cident is related that the clerk of 
the fi£ip that left England for 
America, in registering the passen- 



gers, by some oversight left off the 
first letter S, and wrote the name 
Titabo instead of Strafoo. 

Thus it came to be Americanized 
Trabu or Trabue. In the new world 
of English speaking people, tiiis 
altering of French names to Eng- 
lisfh paraphrase being not uncom- 
mon. The family name in France 
was Strabo, and no Trabues have 
been found in that country since. 
We have the wiU of Magdelene 
Prodhomme Trabue, who after the 
death of her husband Antoine, mar- 
ried again Pierre Chastain. It is 
dated June 2nd, 1729, King William 
Parish, Henrico County, Virginia, 
and in it she distributed many 
pieces of apparel, of jewelry, and 
articles of virtu, to her daughters 
Magdalene and Judith, leaving her 
farm, stock, negroes, etc, to her 
sons, showing a display of opulence 
beyond the ordinary. Her fatiier 
was a wealthy merdiiant of France, 
her mother a Prodhomme, a family 
then, and to-day distinguished in 
letters and art, in France and whose 
works are found in the art galleries 
of that country. The talent and 
taste for fine art is a marked char- 
acteristic of her descendants in this 
country, and they hold in reverancc 
and pride the name of this noble 
maternal ancestress, who has be- 
queathed to th^n something even 
more valuable than the jewels and 
silks mentioned in her will. 

Antoine and Magdalene Prod- 
homme Verrueil Trabue and five 
children, Anthony, Jacob, Magda- 
lene, Judith and John James Tra- 
bue. Anthony married Miss 

Clark, two children, John and 
Caroline of whom he speat^ in his 
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TV'illy in whicih he bequeatlies certain 
lands, and money to liis son, John, 
and daughter, Caroline. And to his 
beloved wife, Ciiark Trabue, the 
land they dwelled upon, three hun- 
dred and twenty-three acres, during 
her natural life, after her death, **I 
give to my daughter Caroline.'* If 
she die without heirs to return to 
my son John Trabue, and in case of 
his dymg without heirs, to my bro- 
ther Jolm James Trabue, and to his 
heirs forever, and constituted and 
api>ointed his beloved wife, Clark 
Trabue his sole and whole executrix 
of this his last will and testament, 
February 2nd, 174 . . Signed, his 
name, 

Anthony Tbabub, Jb. 

Of the Parish of King William, 
of the County of Goochland, who 
lived a Christian, &c. 

2. Jacob Trabue, married Marie, 



3. MagdaJIene Trabue, married 
Peter Guerrant. 

Their daughter Judith, married 
George Smith. 

Their daughter Esther, married 
James Martin (A Baptist minister.) 

Their son, William Holman, mar- 
ried Susannah Hall. 

Their daughter, Caroline Jane 
Martin imarried Warren Viley, and 
their daughter Martinette Viley, 
married Mr. Lister Witherspoon — 
three children, Ellen, Ethel and 
Warren W. Viley- Ethel Wither- 
spoon married Mr. Alexander, and 
they live in Woodford county, Ken- 
tucky. 

• Judith Trabue married Stephen 
Watkins. 

5. John James Trabue married 
Olymphia Dupuy, la grand daugh- 



ter of Captain Bartholomew Dupuy, 
the famous officer of the body guard 
of Louis XIV., and high in favor of 
the King, who a Huguenot, yet 
more loyal to his God, diose to exile 
himself from France, rather than 
recant his religion, or suffer perse- 
cution. 

Rev. B. W. Dupuy (Beverly W.) 

of Virginia in his recent book, 

' * The Huguenot, Bartholomew 
Dupuy, and his Descendants'* gives 
(a, thrilling account of the romantic 
flight to Germany of this renowned 
officer of his Majesty the King, with 
his beautiful bride, the Countess 
•Susanna La Villain, disguised in 
the garb of a page; of fis tragic 
renconters, and of his final escape 
across the border. Miss Eliza I>u- 
puy, the distinguii^hed authoress, 
ana la direct descendant, in her his- 
toric novel, entitled, "The Hugue- 
not, *' ^had woven into an in- 
teresting story, the heroic and gal- 
lant de^s, of the Cavalier. 

That tri-angular «word, famously 
wielded in the invincible hands of 
the brave old soldier ancestor, has 
done valiant service since in the 
hands of his posterity, in the War 
for Independence, in the second 
War with England, and in the later 
war of *'The Lost Cause. '* "Hie 
sword was lost in a raid of Federal 
troops, near Petersburg, Va., dur- 
ing the Civil War, either burned 
with the residence of Mrs. Julmn 
Buffin, mother-in-law of Dr. J. L. 
Dupuy, of the C. S. A., who had left 
it there, or carried oflF by the 
Federal soldiers. The sword wias 
of French rapier pattern. The 
blade was straight, about three feet 
in length and triajigular in i^ape, 
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somewhat like a bayonet. It com- 
bined lightness with great strength 
and made the weapon very effective 
in the hiaads of a skilled swords- 
man. 

The old progenitor had two dau- 
ghters and two sons, Peter Dupuy 
married Judith Le Fayre. 

John James Dupuy and wife 
had children; Olymphia Dupuy, 
who married John James Trabue, 
from the will signed and sealed, by 
the old soldier, MarcBT 7th, 1742, 
and recorded in the office of Gooch- 
land County, Virginia, May 7th, 
1743. 

2. Bartholomew Dupuy, married 

Mary Motley. 

3. Susanna Dupuy married 
James Lockett. 

4. Rev. John Dupuy married 
Elizabeth Minter. 

5. Mary Dupuy married Ben 
Hatcher. 

6. Elizabeth Dupuy married 
Thomas Atkinson. 

7. Rev. James Dupuy naarried 
Ann Stark, a daughter of Maj. John 
Stark, of Virginia. 

S. Martha Dupuy married James 
Foster. 

We hav(? also a copy of the will 
of John James Dupuy, son of Cap- 
tain Bartholomew Dupuy, signed 
and sealed February 9th, 1775, and 
recorded in the Office of Cumber- 
land County, Virginia, February 
27th, 1775. He was many years a 
Vestryman of his Parish, and a man 
of ^large estate and influence. 

He divided among his heirs by 
his will, 2,380 lacres of land, and not 
less than 35 negroes, besides much 
personality mentioned. 

Revs. John and James Dupuy 



were ministers of the Baptist 
Church in Powhatan county, Vir- 
ginia. Rev. John Dupuy moved ta 
Woodford County, Ky., and later 
to ShelbyviUe, Ky., wliere he died 
in 1831. Rev. James Dupuy moved 
to Clear Creek, Oldham County, in 
1786, and after united to eonstitnte 
Buck Run church, both in Shelby 
County. Rev. Stark Dupuy, son of 
Rev. James and Ann Stark Dupuy,. 
was brought to Kentucky with his 
parents in 1786. In 1812 he edited, 

, **The Kentucky Missionary 

and Theologian,*' at Frankfort, the 
first religious periodical west of the 
Ailleg'henies, and was the compiler 
of Dupuy *s hymns, which attained 
great popularity in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, 'and throughout the 
South, more than one hundred thou- 
sand copies were put into circula- 
tion. He was greatly respected by 
Baptists and other Christians. Of 
the remaining five children of John 
James Dupuy, we have not much in- 
formation of interest here, except- 
ing as to tiieir son, Bartholomew, 
who married Mary Motley, and who 
moved to Kentucky from Amelia 
County, Virginia, about the year 
1785, and settled in Woodford 
County. His will giving names 
of his children, of date, June 5th, 
1790, is preserved as recorded in 
that County. The decendants of 
Bartholomew, Jr., and Mary Mot- 
ley Dupuy, are numerous and well 
known especially in Central Ken- 
tucky. 

They are recorded nowhere so 
fully and accurately, as is in that re- 
cent valuable book of Rev, B. H. 
Dupuy, *'The Hugu^iot Bartholo- 
mew Dupuy and his descendants.'^ 
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Che issue of their marriage: 
_ • Achsa Dfupuy married Ben 
^vis. Both died of cholera in 

- ^. ^nsanne Dupny. 

3, Joel Dupiiy married Lucy 

"^^aig, and died at hif farm home, in 
' oodford County, two miles out 
' -om Versailles, Louisville pike. 
- • 4. Mizabeth Dupuy married Mr. 

Fogg, Woodford Co. issue, 

^ -lary Fogg married Rev. Joseph 

^::aylor, John, Elizabeth, Benjamin, 

_oel, Dione, Lucy and Joseph. ^ 
izz 5. John Dupuy enlisted at eigh- 

. 3en as a Revolutionary soldier, and 

.erved five yei^rs. 
' 6. Judith Dupuy married Wil- 

iam Samuel, — issue; Washington 
^ jrarried Miss Gray, their children 
::^leanor, Benjamin, Edward and 

jtichard Gray. 

Mary Motley Samuel married 

Oavid Castleman Suggett. Their 
^Ii^dren: Lucy, Judi^ Benjamin, 
_^amuel, Sophroniia. 

7. James Dupuy. 

8. Nancy Dupuy married Abram 
l^McClure. Tlieir children: Achsah, 

Mary, Alexander, Samuel, Abram, 
William. Bartlett married Ann 
Asliby, moved to Texas, where his 
wife killed three Indians in defense 
of herself and dhUdren. 

9. Martha Dupuy married Col. 
Abraom Owen, of New Castle, Hen- 
ry Clounfy. Bom in Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, 1769, killed at the 
batlfle of Q^pecannoe, l^ovember 
7ih, 1811. He came to E^entucky 
with his family in 1785, and helped 
to build Ow^i's Stati(m, near Shel- 
byville. He served in the Indiian 
wars with General Wilkinson, on 



the Wabash; with Col. Hardin and 
Qeneral St Clair. He oomotnanded 
the first Shelby County Company in 
Wayne's Expedition. He served in 
the Legislature in I3ie Senate and 
in the Constitutional Convention of 
1800. He fell upon the field of Tip- 
pecanoe las Aide to General Harri- 
son. No man was more beloved or 
lamented in Kentucky. Ow^i Coun- 
ty was named for him. 

To Abram and Mlaitthia Dupuy 
Owen were bom Jiames Dupuy 
Owen, killed in 1836, at the battle of 
San Jacinto, Texas, under General 
Houston; Col. Clark Lewis Owen 
fought Indians upon the frtmtiers 
of Texas and was killed in the C. S. 
Army, at the battle of Shiloh, 1863. 

Harriet Owen married Thomas 
Smith, of New Castile, who built the 
Louisville and Fnankfort railroad 

Nancy Owen married Turner 
Woolfork. 

Lucy Wooten Owen married Wil- 
liam Smith. 

Susan Owen married William 
Henderson Allen. 

Elizabeth Owen married Daniel 
Brannan. All the above are resi- 
dents of New Castle. The two sons 
moving to Texias and enlisting in 
the Army for Lidependence. ^eir 
descendants have been and are 
prominent in business and id 
affairs of church and State. 

10. Joseph Dupuy married Nan- 
cy Peay, of Jefferson County. He 
was born in Nottovay County, Vir- 
ginia, March 8th, 1765, and settled 
in Henry County. Nancy Peay was 
bom in Virginia. Their diild^en — 
Bartholomew Dupuy died xmmar- 
ried; Martha Turner Dupuy mar- 
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ried Edward Braniiaiii; Judith 
Coleman Dupuy married Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Drane; His children — Dr. 
Joseph S. Drane and Judge Can- 
ning Drane; Eliza Ann Dupuy mar- 
ried Morton Brinker, the daiighter 
of whom, Mary Co»leman Brmker, 
married Judge William S. Pryor, 
of New Castle. 

Mildred D. Dupuy married Zack- 
ariah Smith, to whom was bom 
Zachary F. Smith, of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Augustme Dupuy mar- 
ried Lucy Jane Thomas; Mary 
Motley Dupuy, Joseph Dupuy and 
James died without issue. The chil- 
dren and grand cMldren of Joseph 
and Nancy Dupuy were natives or 
citizens of Henry County. 

11. Sarah Dupuy married Poin- 
dexter Thomasson. His children, — 
Dr. John Jiames Thomasson mar- 
ried first Sarah E. Coleman ; second 
Elizabeth B. Neighbor. 

Josoj^h Thomasson married Mar- 
tin Bartlett. 

William Poindexter Thomasson 
was in Congress from the Louis- 
ville District, married Charlotte 
Leonard. Joel Thomasson married 
Mary Kerby; Nelson Bartholomew 
Thomasson married Mary Kerby 

Sneed. 

E^ips Thomasson married and 
had (!hildren, two daughters, one 
manied and had children, and Ma- 
ry Thomasson, 

* We have connection made of ^ the 
two families above by the marriage 
of Olymphia Dupuy, grand dangh* 
ter of the old Huguenot, to John 
JatneB Trabne, son of Antoine Tra- 
bue. Huguenot John James Tra- 
bne wus bom in KIm William Par- 
ish, Virginia, and died December 



23rd, 1803. He was Ensign in the 
Revolution, received pay and boun- 
ty lands under Act of Congress. 
Children of this miarriage were : 

1. James Trabue, bom January 
29th, 1745, married Jane E. Porter, 
had sons and daughters. They mar- 
ried and lived in Kentucky, and are 
represented by Dr. Tom A. McGreg- 
or's daughters, Chastain and Ma- 
tilda, both married and have chil- 
dren. 

James Trabue was in the Eevo- 
lutionary war, and Colonel in the 
Commissary Department; he was 
taken prisoner and sent to Canada; 
made his escape and came over and 
entered the army, and remained to 
the dose, then married in Virginia, 
came to Kentucky, and settled in 
Bourbon County, where he died in 
1803. 

2. Magdalen Trabue married Ed- 
wiard Clay, and had children. They 
moved to Alabama, represented by 
Hon. James P. DMueron. The fam- 
ily were French Huguenots and 
came to this country in the ship 
with the Dupuys, Trabues and 
Clays and settled in Virginia. 

3. Phoebe, bom 1750, died 

1767. 

4. Jane Trabue, bom January 
12th, 1852, died 1802. Married 
Joseph Minter, had children ; all but 
one married and left families in the 
South and West; represented in 
Memphis by the Parkers, Baineys, 
Oregories and Stovalls; MarUia 
Stoviadl compiled the Dupuy Tree. 

5. John Trabue, bom march Tifi, 
1754; in Bevolutionary War, mar- 
ried E. Pierce in 1788. 

6. William Trabue, bom Marcfh 
13th, 1756, died March 2nd, 1786. 
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He was Colonel in the Revolution- 
ary war, and joined the regiment of 
the Colonial line of Virginia, served 
until the close of the Wiar, and re- 
ceived his bounty land of 200 acres. 
He was taken prisoner and held in 
South Carolina for some time, and 
exchanged. After the war he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Haskins, bom No- 
vember 26th, 1763 ; married Febru- 
ary 12th, 1783, had two daugnters ; 
Trabue, bom November 24th, 1783 ; 
married William Caldwell ; had sons 
and daughters. All married and 
were prominent in Society and 
State. Three were gifted lawyers, 
George Alfred, Congressman; Wil- 
liam B. Caldwell was a prominent 
physician, and married Ann Augus- 
ta Guthrie, daughter of Senator 
Guthrie and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Franklin Pierce. 

The daughters married promi- 
nent and prosperous men of Ken- 
tucky. 

Phoehe Trabue^ daughter of Wil- 
liam and Elizabetii Haskins Trabue, 
wias bom February 21st, 1785 ; mar- 
ried Isaac Hodgen, bom August 
8th, 1779, and died 1826. Phoebe 
died March 12th, 1857. He was a 
Baptist minister. They had chil- 
dren, represented by Orlando and 
Hogen Wilson, of Kansas City, and 
Miss Lena, Miss Mamie and Arthur 
Wilson, of Louisviile, Kentucky; al- 
so Mary and Carrie Wilson, and 
Eugene Wilson and children, of 
Memphis. 

7. Mary Trabue, bom February 
26th, 1758; married Lewis Sublett 

8. Daniel Trabue, bom March 
7\fSi, 1760, died 1840; married Mary 
Haskins, Colonel in the Bevolution- 



lary war, of the Commissary De- 
partment of Kentucky ; represented 
in Louisville, KentuclQr, by Mr. 
James Tuabue, a prominent and 
wealthy citizen and merchant, and 
his sons, Richard and William Tra- 
bue. The latter married Miss Liz- 
zie Shreve; issue: James Upton, 
Little and William Trabue. 

9. Martha Trabue married Jo- 
siah Wooldridge. 

10. Edward Trabue, bom 1764, 
The tenth child and fifth son. A 
soldier at sixteen, in the battle at 
Gilford, at Gates defeat, and in sev- 
eral skirmishes. In one the Tories 
were victors. 

Colonel Forkner ordered the sol- 
diers to i-etreat and escape as best 
thev couJd. 

11. Stephen Trabue, bom 1766, 
married Jane Haskins, daug'hter of 
Col. Robert Haskins ; had children ; 
rei^resented by Bettie Gill and Ju- 
deU Mac Gregor, Stephen Fitz, 
James Trabue and dhildren, of 
Frankfort, Kentucky. Edmund 
married Miss Cochran; one child, 
Lucinda. Stephen, Willett and Al- 
ice Trabue. 

12. Elizabeth Trabue, bom Sept. 
4th, 1 768 ; married Fenelon Wilson. 

13. Samuel, bom 1770 and died 
young. 

14. Susan, bom 1772; married 
John Major; represented by the 
Majors of Franbtort. 

15. Judith, bom 1774; married 
Thomas Major; descendants in 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

After Edward Trabue returned 
safe from this defeat, he joined his 
older brother, Daniel, and traveled 
and tented together, and were pres- 
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ent at the siege and surrender of 
Yorktown in 1782. Daniel Trabne, 
after he married, wrote of his life, 
and his oxperiences in the Bevolu- 
tionary war ; Mas is in the Library 
at Madison, Wisconsin, left there by 
L. C Draper, L. L. D. historian, of 
which Alvoh L. Terry has e copy, 
of Louisville, Kentuct^. A full his- 
tory of the Trabue fanul]^ can also 
be found in the Genealogical histo- 
ry of Kev B. H- Dupuy, of Bever- 
ly, West Virginia, entitied, '*The 
Huguenot, Bartholomew Dupuy and 
His Descend^its," published in 
1908. 

Virginia was the ancestral home 
of the Trabues, Dupuys and Has- 
kins, and there were many minis- 
ters of the Baptist Church among 
them, also the Hills, Watkins and 
Pitbnans. They bear arms and are 
of English descent. The Watkins 
from Wales, Dupuys and Trabues 
French Huguenots, fled in 1685-87. 

John James Trabue and five sons 
were Revolutionary soldiers. 

1. James married Jane E. Por- 
ter. 

2. William married Elizabeth 
Ha skins. 

8. Daniel married Mary Haskins. 

4. John matried E. Pierce. 

5. Edward married Martha Has- 
kins, and Stephen married Jane 
Haskins, datughters of Col. Robert 
Haskins, and descendants of each 
are represented m LouisviUe, Ken- 
tucky; others are settled over the 
South and West. 

Among Jane Trabue Minter's de- 
scendant are Attorney <}enerat P. 
Watt Hardin, Judge Charles Har- 
din and Ben EEardin, of B^rrods- 



burg; also Mrs. Hugh McElroy, 
formerly Mary ^andy, and her 
brother, Qeorge Handy. 

Miss Paxdine Gr^ory, a beauti- 
ful Christian character, and an au- 
thoress, of Kentucky, iaijd brother, 
and Nancy Minter married Joseph 
Watkins ; issue, two children, Jacob 
and Lucy. Ann Watkins married 
Abelard Temple Smith, had diil- 
dren; one Mary E. miarried Wil- 
liam A. Beavers, had children Her- 
schel, AveriU and Lois married 
Jolm D. Johnson; issue, two sons. 

Four Trabue brothers married 
daughters of Col. Bobert Haskins. 
It was a high tribute paid by the 
mother of these four happy wives 
to. the noble manhood of Uieir hus- 
bands, when she proudly said: ''I 
wish I had another daughter for 
the other son.'' 

Edward Trabue was bom in 1764, 
in Chesterfield County, Virginia; a 
Revolutionary soldier, and after 
the war in 1786, married Martha 
Haskins, a daughter of CoL Robert 
Haskins, of Virginia* Martha, 
from historic accounts, was a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church, hand- 
•some and dressy; and kept x>ace 
with the fashions; she was refined 
and accomplished, and assumed 
prominence in society. Edward 
^ms a typical gentleman of the aid 
school, possessing qualities of mind 
and character which impressed his 
personality upon the community. 
He was public spirited and libend, 
and his h6me was the center of hos- 
pitality and social enjoym^at. He 
was diligent in business, and amiass- 
ed a fortune, and educated his chil- 
dren. Edward was a membef of 
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the Baptist Church and raised his 
children in the same belief. Many 
of ihe Dnpuys^ Trabnes and Wiat- 
kins were ministers, and history 
speaks of Edward Tral>ne enter- 
taining them, staying all night and 
going from there to other points 
to fiU engagements to preach. 

Edward Trdbue^s Home. 

He^ selected a||)eaiitifnl table land, 
stretching back from the towering 
cliffs, but overlooking the Ken- 
tucky river, a mile from Sublett's 
Ferry, and here built a two story 
brick house, with out-houses of ev- 
ery description. The site is oppo- 
site the vUlage of Tyrone, Ander- 
son County, which it overlooks. 
The fifth Lock and Dam on the riv- 
er is but a short distance above, 
while the suspension bridge of the 
Southern B. B. is in sight below. 
A pencil sketch of the house and its 
picturesque surroundings was 
drawn by the gifted hands of his 
third daughter, Nancy, who married 
Asa Pitman, the mother of Mrs. Z. 
F. Smith, also Anna Pittman 
that was; Mrs. Pittman would 
never name any of her sons 
Asa, saying, *'It would be odd Asa 
and young Asa.'* So Ann was the 
ninth and youngest child, and 
friends suggested that she give the 
little brown eyed baby the nasne of 
honor, and they did. She was called 
**Asie*' all her school life. 

Nancy Haskins Trabue later had 
her pencil sketch of the Trabue 
home enlarged and painted in oil, 
with the aftracftive features of a 
beautiful country home in the Blue 
Orass region. It has long been in 
the hands of others, and still re- 



tains its picturesque beauty — and 
romantic scenery. They had a park 
with deer and white rabbits; this 
home was as beautiful in winter, 
with its white mantle of snow cov- 
ering all trees and earth, and the 
ice bound river, as in the spring 
time when all nature was covered 
with verdure. 
(See picture on another page.) 

Edward and Martha Haskins 
Trabue had children, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, Nancy and (Jeorge* 

Nancy Haskins Trabue married 
Asa Pittman, both from Woodford 
County, Kentucky; he was the son 
of Williamson H. Pittman, a Bap- 
tist minister from Virginia, of fhig- 
lish descent, and Judith Watkins, 
daughter of Joseph Watkins, of 
Welch descent, and Mary Lockett, 
whose mother was a Walthall, both 
English. 

Joseph Watkins was a Revodu- 
tionary soldier, under Captain 
Fleet, in 1782, and was in tiie York- 
town seige, resided in King and 
Queen County, Virginia, and at his 
death his widow, Susan, received 
a pension. , 

His second wife: 

WATKINS. 

James Watkins, from Wales, was 
in the Virginia Colony with John 
Smith, the explorer, in 1608. Had 
a son, Henry. 

2. Henry Watkins 1st. 

3. Henry Watkins 2nd, his son 
married Mary Crisp. He was a 
Burgess and owned Marbome Hills. 
In his will, 1717, he mentions his 
sons, Benjamin, Joseph and Steph- 
ens. 
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4. Major Joseph Watkins, mar- 
ried Mary Lockett. 

5. Judith Watkins, married Wil- 
liamson H. Pittman; had two sons, 
Asa and Williamson P. They lost 
their mother, Judith, when three 
and five years of lage ; their father 
married a second time. 

Their uncle Ben Watkins led 
two horses to Virginia, and brought 
the boys to Kentucky, about 1812. 

6. Asa Pitman, in the war of 1812 
to 1815. Asa became a volunteer 
from Kentucky in the army of the 
Northwest, under General William 
H. Harrison, in the second war with 
Engtland. Asa Pittman was taken 
prisoner and sent to Canada, and 
held till exchanged. After the war 
he returned home, and went into 
business. He met and married 
Nancy H. Trabue. Asa was tall, 
very erect and fine looking, brown 
eyes and hair, with the fair, ruddy 
complexion of the English. He was 
a gallant young soldier, and a fav- 
orite. Nancy was the daughter of 
a Revolutionary soldier, and lan at- 
tractive and lovely girl. Her moth- 
er died when she was two years of 
age, and she was raised mostly by 
her grand-mother, Olymphia Dupuy 
Trabue; she displayed in childhood 
a talent for drawing, and when 
about grown, embroidered a beau- 
tiful counterpane from cotton 
grown, woven and spun on the Tra- 
bue home, which Mrs. Z. F. Smith 
has preserved as a relic and valua- 
ble heirloom. 

Asa and Nancy Trabue Pittman 
married and had children, several 
married. Edward F. Pittnaan mar- 
ried Anne Harrison, and they had 
children, Hattie, Edward, Q^rge, 



Ida Mary married, Anne Belle 
and James Pittman. 

Williamson H. Pittman married 
Hannah Daviess; their children, 
Nannie M, Arthur Anderson; one 
child, Jean, died. 

William Daviess Pittman mar- 
ried Sally Patterson ; have children, 
Marie, Cora and W. Daviess Pitt- 
man, Jr., Asa M. Walker, both de- 
ceased; one child, Martha Pittman. 

Trabue Pittman married; they 
live in St. Louis, Mo. 

Martha J. Pittman (married Jesse 
Graddy Crutcher; had children; 
Asa never married and died. 

Henry Crutcher married Louise 
Taylor; had children; all died but 
J. H. Crutcher, Jr., Earle and Anna 
Lee, who married Mr. W. H. Wheel- 
er; one child in Texas. 

Richard L. Crutcher married Em- 
ma Stephens, and have children, 
boys and girls. 

Anna married P. B. Stanley ; two 
girls, both married. 

Mary Crutcher married John W. 
Bateman; children, Dupuy Bate- 
man, who married Lola Bell Har- 
ris ; issue, two sons, Dupuy, Jr., and 
another. 

Ralph, Claude, John and Bonnie 
^Nfay Bateman. 

Jessie died, Mattie Crutcher mar- 
ried Clifford Witherspoon; sons. 
Ford, Guy, Clifford, Horace Tra- 
bue and Anna. 

Flora Crtucher married Robert 
G. Brown; have children, sons and 
daughters. 

Robert and Anna B. married ;Ed- 
die and Pittman Crutcher died ; oth- 
ers live in Texas, except Richard, 
who lives in Frankfort. 
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George Trabue Pittmian, one of 
the three brothers who were whole- 
sale dry goods merchants in St. 
Liouis; other chiddren died; Anna 
A. Pittman married Hon. Z. F. 
Smith, the present historian of 
Kentucky. They live in Louisville. 

George W. Trabue married Eliz- 
abeth Buford Chambers ; their chil- 
dren. Dr. Ben Trabue married Lelia 
Anderson, daughter of the Bev. 
Henry T. Anderson, a Christian 
n[iinister; they had children who 
married — ^Heilen Trabue married 
William Terry, and they had chil- 
dren, Bettie, Aioah, Mary, William, 
Maude and Buford, aM married and 
live in Louisville, Kentucky. Eliz- 
abeth Trabue married Mr. Samuel 
Van Culin, sons and one daughter, 
all married. 

Lillie married Mr. Harper, and 
lives in Philadelphia ; one son lives 
in the West. 

Joseph and George married and 
had children. 

Edward Trabue married second 
time, Jane Clay, first cousin of Hen- 
ry Clay ; had children^ 

Charles C. Trabue married Agnes 
Wood; had sons and daughters ; all 
married except Fannie and Mattie. 

Anthony married Christine Man- 
ley land had children; all married. 
He compiled the Trabue Tree, with 
the assistance of Anna E. Pittman 
in getting the Kentucky names. The 
Tree was very large, of which had 
but smadl photograph when he died. 

The house burned, and the Tree 



and all histories, notes and we have 
only the small photographs of seven 
years work in the eighties. 

The children of Edward Trabue 
and Jane Clay all married and had 
children. They live in Missouri. 

Olymphia Dupuy was ninety- 
three years old when she died at the 
home of her son, Edward, and was 
buried at the family grave yard, 
in Woodford County. Edward 
died in 1814, and was buried beside 
his mother, Olymphia, and first 
wife, Martha Haskins. , 

Mrs. Jane day Trabue lived 
with one of her daughters, died and 
was buried there. 



Notice to Descendants of Dr. J. P. 
Campbell and Ann Eliaa Camp- 
bell Smith : 

The firRt wife of the noted pioneer 
Presbyterian minister of Kentucky, 
Rev. Dr. John Poage Campbell, was 
Sarah Crawford, daughter of 
George and Elizabeth (Poage) 
Crawford, of Augusta, County, Va. 
She had two children : — Thomas P. 
Campbell and Ann Eliza Campbell, 
who is said to have married a Mr. 
Z. Smith. H. M. Williamson, of 
Portland, Oregon, who is compiling 
a genealogy of the descendants of 
the Virginia Poage family, wishes 
information about the descendants 
of Ann Eliza (Campbell) Smith. 



DEPARTMENT OF 



CLIPPINGS AND PARAGRAPHS 



CUPPINGS M^D P^Jia GRAPHS. 



We copy from our excellent ex- 
change, the Missouri Historical 
Review, the following very inter- 
esting article concerning Daniel 
JJoone as a ** Palatinate'' in Mis- 
souri. In the State Historical 
Kooms we have pictures of the 
home, and of the judgment tree 
near the spring written of in this 
nrtiode by the State Historian of 
Missouri, W. S. Bryan: 

DANIEL BOONE. 



Second Paper — Daniel Boone's 
Western ** Palatinate. " 



When Daniel Boone made an 
agreement with the Spanish Govern- 
ment to bring one hundred Ameri- 
can families to Upper Louisiana, or 
New Spain, as the territory was 
sometimes called, it w^as in further- 
ance of a scheme to establish be- 
yond the Mississippi a community 
of manorial lords of the soil. He 
expected to surround himself with 
a hundred families or more of his 
personal friends and acquaintances, 
each of whom should own not less 
than one thousand lacres, and be a 
baron or **patroon" by right of 
** eminent domain." Like all intel- 
ligent North Carolinians, Boone 
was familiar with the early efforts 
to found a Palatinate in the Caroli- 
nas, and he dreamed of a similar 



aristocratic organization in the syl- 
van shades of the Spanish posses- 
sions. Slavery was ia necessary fea- 
ture of such a system, and conse- 
quently all the families that came 
to Upper Louisiana at Boone's so- 
licitation were slave holders; but 
usually in a small way. None of 
the greiat slave lords of the South 
ventured west of the Mississippi at 
that early date. Boone himself 
owned a few slaves, but he was op- 
posed to the system; and yet, re- 
garding it as a permanent evil, to 
be endured because it couW not be 
put away he sought to ameliorate 
its harsher conditions. He believed 
that a community of independent 
landlords, actuated by liberal and 
humane sentiments, would be will- 
ing and able, in their affluent cir- 
cumstances, to institute and carry 
out measures of reform better and 
more tTioroughly than such a work 
could be done by the small farmers 
of the older states. It was an imprac- 
ticable dream, but it demonstrated 
the benevolence of his disposition, 
as well as the bfeadth of his states- 
manship ; and if the plan could have 
succeeded even measurably, it 
knight have made an ijtnteresting 
page in American history. 

Meanwhile the settlements on the 
Femme Osage grew and flourished. 
There came out only the **pa- 
troons** and the barons, the great 
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landlords and the slave holders, but 
many of the ^^onder-cmsst" also 
found their way into the tiuiving 
community. The idea of an exclu- 
sive landed aristocracy bad to be 
abandoned, for many rough and 
tough spedmens of society began 
to make their appearance, who had 
no drop of aristocratic blood in 
their veins. The people could not 
be transformed into owners of bar- 
onies and benevolent instructors of 
slaves any more than the prover- 
bial silk purse could be manufac- 
tured out of a sow's ear. They had 
none of the refining elements in 
them. They were the mudsills of 
the oilder settlements; and in some 
instances, desperate criminals who 
had come West for their own and 
their country's good. The sittings 
of the court under the ** judgment 
tree" became more and more fre- 
quent; and the whipping-post was 
found to be not ailways an effectual 
instrument of reform; for some of 
the criminals who were ** whipped 
and cleared" harbored vicious re- 
sentments and sought opportunities 
to gratify their vengeance. 

The first murder within the lim- 
its of Boone's ** Palatinate" was 
committed on the 13th day of De- 
cember, 1804, and the criminal was 
indicted by the first grand jury 
that assembled north of the Mis- 
souri river after the cession of the 
territory to the United States. The 
preliminary hearing was held be- 
fore Commandant Boone, who re- 
manded the accused to the **caia- 
bazo" at St. Charles to lawait the 
action of the grand jury. When 
that body assembled it developed 
that eleven of the twelve members 



could not write their names. Ac- 
cordiDgily, the one whose adiidastic 
attainments had pn^^essed to timt 
point wttu3 chosen foreman, and thd 
pthers signed their conclusicms with 
a cross mark. In framing their in- 
dictment they endeavored to make 
up for their lack of erudition by 
solemnity of sound and particular* 
ity of stateineint, and the instrument 
whicli they laboriously broogiit 
forth is one of the curiosities of lit- 
erature. It likewise possesses a 
special intereslj as the first indict- 
ment drawn in Louisiana Territory 
under the American government h, 
words and figures it reads as fol- 
lows : 

* * That one James Davis, late of 
the District of St. Charles, in the 
Territory of Louisiana, Laborer, 
not having the fear of God before 
his eyes, but moved and seduced by 
the instigation of the Devil, on the 
13th day of December, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and four (1804), at a place 
called Femme Osage, in the said dis- 
trict of St. Charles, with force of 
arms, in and upon William Hays, in 
the peace of God and the United 
States, there and then Feloniously, 
willfully and with malice afore- 
thought, did make tan assault and 
that the said James Davis, with a 
certain rifle gun, four feet long, and 
of the value ot five dollars, then and 
there loaded and charged with gon 
powder and one leaden bullet, with 
said rifle gun the said James Davis, 
then and there in his hands had and 
held, fired and killed William 
Hays.*' 

But notwithstanding the fact that 
William Hays had been **feloni- 
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ously fired and killed'' with a ^^cer- 
taiii rifle gun'' four feet in length 
and worth five doillars, while said 
gun was ^'had and held" by James 
JDaviSy there were appar^tly extei^- 
nating circumstances; for which 
the grand jury f omid a true biU and 
bound Davis over to appear for 
triial in the penal sum of $3,000, 
Daniel Boone signed the bond, and 
at the subsequent trial Davis was 
cleared. , 

As early as 1805 the settlements 
in Femsne Osage district had grown 
to such proportions as to arouse the 
apprehensions and excite the jeal- 
ousies of the Indian tribes whose 
hunting grounds had been invaded. 
The great Tecumseh heard the com- 
plaints of his western brethren, and 
that year he and the Prophet be- 
gan their efforts to effect a union of 
all life northern land northwestern 
tribes against the whites. They 
were ably seconded by agents of the 
British government, who hoped 
with the assistance of the red men 
to check the spread of the setiie- 
ments and drive the Americans back 
to the tide-water States. In pur- 
suance of their general plan, Te- 
cumseh and the Prophet visited the 
tribes from the lakes to the Oulf , 
haranguing their councils and pre- 
paring the way for the opening of 
hostilities. **The sun is my fath- 
er, ' ' boastingly exclaimed the Shaw- 
nee chieftain, ' ' and the earth is my 
mother, ^d on her bosom will I re- 
pose." He represented in his own 
person the conc^itrated hatred of 
his race for the palefaces, and he 
sacrificed his life in an efifort to 
clear the way for his people to oc- 
cupy ibe land which he believed had 



been assigned to tnem by a power 
higher than human. Ail the west- 
em territory had been fairly pur- 
chased from one tribe or another, 
but Tecumseh claimed that the land 
was owned in common by all the In- 
dians, and that no tribe could dis- 
pose of any more than its individ- 
ual rights. This was the groimd 
of his contention against the white 
settlers. 

But no overt acts were commit- 
ted until after the declaration of 
war by Ccmgress on the 18th of 
June, 1812. Eight days thereafter 
a council of the northwestern 
tribes convened at Tecumseh 's 
home, near the present site of 
Springfield, Ohio, and it was then 
decid^ to unite with the English 
in an effort to drive the American 
settlers beyond the Ohio river. The 
tribes represented on this occasion 
were the Shiawnees, the Miamis, the 
Winnebagoes Pottawatomies, Kick- 
apoos, Sioux, lowas, and the Sacs 
and Foxes. The two last named 
were the only ones that gave the 
Missouri settiements any trouble. 
They were kindred nations of the 
Algonquin family, and usually act- 
ed together; but in this instance 
they were divided. The larger part 
dwelt on the upper waters of the 
Mississippi and in the vicinity of 
the present site of Bock Island, Bl- 
inoid. These were the hostiles. 
Another band, living south of the 
Missouri river, in territory now em- 
braced in Franklin county, remain* 
ed friendly to the whites. During 
the progress of the war the hostiles 
sent a number of embassies across 
the <5auntry to their southern rela- 
tives, h<l>ping to induce them to take 
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up the hatchet; and it was these 
prowling bands, passing to and fro, 
that committed the murders in 
t'emme Osage district. 

When it became known that war 
had been declared, the settlers west 
of the Mississipi realized their dan- 
ger, and preparations were made to 
meet the emergency. A number of 
primitive forts, fourteen in all, 
were constructed, and companies 
of rangers organized. These men 
wore buckskin hunting shirts land 
trousers, with moccasins of the 
same material, while their heads 
were covered with coonskin caps 
from which the ringed tails depend- 
ed upon their shoulders. It was a 
picturesque uniform, and well suit- 
ed to the work they had to do. Their 
arms were the rifle, tomahawk and 
scalping-knife. The rifle was a 
faaniliar instrument in their hands, 
and an absolutely deadly weapon 
anywhere within range; while 
many of them could hurl the 
tomahawk thirty feet or more with 
an accuracy that was keenly dread- 
ed by the savage foe. Some of 
these rangers were as sanguinary 
in disposition as their Indian an- 
tagonists, and the latter knew they 
had no mercy to expect if they fell 
into the hands of the white men, for 
the rangers darried into practice 
the theory that there are no good 
Indians but dead ones. Each family 
in the settlements was supplied 
with a trumpet, to be blown as a 
signal in case of danger; and a 
bliast from one of these instruments 
never failed to put the siavages to 
flight 

The council at Teenms^h's home 
had scarcely closed its deilibera- 
tions when the settlers in Boone's 



Palatinate began to feel its effects. 
Horses were stolen and driven 
away, and exposed cabins were 
burned and their occupants mnr- 
dered. During the course of three 
years, from 1812 to 1815, a hundred 
battles were fought in the r^ion of 
country now embraced by the coun- 
ties of St. Charles, Lincoln, War- 
ren and Montgomery. Only one 
tragedy, however, was enad«d 
within the immediate limits of the 
Boone settlement. This occurred 
at the house of Jonaliian Bryan, a 
nephew of Daniel Boone, who had 
come with his family to Upper 
Louisiana at ** Uncle DaniePs" 
solicitation. He arrived in 1800, 
and the fallowing year he selected 
a body of land in Femme Osage 
valley, adjoining what subsequent- 
ly became the Boone farm. Here 
he drove his stakes and laid the 
foundations of a future home. The 
house was built in 1801, of hewed 
walnut logs, in conformity with a 
belief that pestiferious insects 
would not infest a buildmg compos- 
ed of that aromatic timber. It 
stood, and still stands, on the sum- 
mit of a hill that slopes abruptly 
down to the vaUey of the Femme 
Osage, a little more than a mile 
west of the spring where Boone 
afterward built his cabin and held 
his courts, and where the stone 
mansion was erected. The roofs 
and outlines of the two houses can 
be seen, the one from the oilier, 
through the vistas of intervening 
trees. The Bryan house was a 
double-log cabin with a hallwiay or 
passageway between the rooms, 
and was r^arded in its day as an 
imposing mansion. . 
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Here in 1803 Lewis and Clark 
and their party of explorers stop- 
ped for several days, enjoying the 
hospitaUty of the family and con- 
snlting Daniel Boone abont the con- 
ditions of the western country, for 
the olid pioneer lived as much with 
the family of his favorite nephew 
as he did at his own home. 

On ihe morning of May 20, 1815, 
a band of six Fox Indians attacked 
the family of Robert Bamsey, 
whose cabin was situated about 
two miles northwest of the present 
site of Marthasville, in Warren 
county. That was then the extreme 
limit of the Boone settlements, and 
the place was r^arded as so dan- 
gerous that the rangers hiad advis- 
ed Ramsey to move his family 
back to a safer location. He disre- 
garded the injunction, and in due 
time became the victim of his own 
rashness. Ramsey and his wife 
were both wounded at the first fire, 
but the former, as he fell, grasped 
the trumpet which hung over the 
cabin door land blew a blast that 
frightened the savages away from 
their murderous work. They did 
not depart, however, until they had 
tomahawked three children who 
crouched affrighted in the yard, 
and one of them was scalped. The 
scene of this tragedy is stiH x>oint- 
ed out, the comer of the yard re- 
maining the same las it was then, 
the spot where the little one fell 
being marked by the stump of a 
loctmt tree that stood there at the 
time. Mrs. Bamsey died the fol- 
lowing day, but the husband re- 
covered. 

The sound of the firing and ths 
tmmi>et Mast were heud by a 



young man who was hunting in the 
vicimty, and the rangers were at 
once notified. So rapidly was the 
news carried by scouts and ruimers 
and from house to house, that by 
midday the entire coimtry was 
warned, and armed men hurried to 
the scene of the massacre. Daniel 
Boone was among the nimiber, and 
as his experience iu border warfare 
had given him some knowledge of 
surgery, he dressed the wounds of 
Ramsey and his wife. 

It was not supposed that the In- 
dians would attempt to penetrate 
any further tuto the settlemens 
and aeoordmgly all the boys and 
men capabde of bearing arms re- 
paired to the Ramsey place, where 
parties were organized and sent out 
in every direction to seek the trail 
of the savages. The women and 
children were thus left unprotect- 
ed at home. The Indians separa- 
ted into parties of two each, and 
fled iu different directions, in 
order to evade the pursuit of the 
rangers. 

The next morning at daylight 
one of these parties attacked the 
Bryan home on the Femme Osage, 
fifteen miles from the Ramsey 
place. Mrs. Bryan and a negro 
woman were in the back yard at 
the time, att^iding to some domes- 
tic duties, when they were startled 
by the screiams of a little negro boy. 
On locking up they discovered an 
Indian warror who had crossed 
the fence into the yard, and was 
running toward them with uplifted 
tomaliawk. He carried his loaded 
gun in the other hand, but was 
evidently afraid to use it lest its 
sound should alarm the neighbor- 
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hood- The women fledj iiito the 
haUway, reaching and cloeing the 
door inst aa the Indian came upon 
them. They caught his head and 
right ann, the hand still grasping 
the tomahawk, between the door 
and the wooden f acingi and thus 
held him fast. As he struggled to 
free himself, the n^^ro woman, by 
her companion's direction, wrench- 
ed the hatchet from his hand, and 
slew him at a blow. The savage 
Hank to the floor and his gun fell 
into the hall. At that instant an- 
other scream from the little boy, 
who remained in the yard, warned 
them of a new danger, and turning 
toward the south ^trance they saw 
another Indian, armed like the first 
and of a peculiaidy savage and 
brutal appearance, running toward 
the house and distant but a few 
feet. Mrs. Bryan instantly seized 
the gun of the fallen Indian and 
shot the new intruder dead. He 
fell at the foot of a black locust 
tree, long since uprooted, but an- 
other of the same species stands in 
the same place, so that a photo- 
graph taken of the old house, rep- 
resents the scene las it was at the 
time of the tragedy. The Indians 
were buried in the horse lot, back 
of the house, near a great boulder 
of sandstone, which stiU marks the 
spot; and as the family regarded 
the event with feedings of horror, 
the dead warriors were eveif after- 
ward spoken of with some degree 
of gentleness, as '* strangers who 
died while tnaveling that way.'' 
Visitors have the graves of the In- 
dians pointM out to them, and are 
told this legend by the farmer's 
family who inhabit a; new house 



near-by^ land wjbo (still drink f r^ 
ihe spnng that flows on forever. 

W. S. BtiYAN. 



MUNIFICENT EXCHANGK 

(From K7. State JonmaL) 

Beubeh Gk>ld Thwaites, Secre- 
tarjr of the Wisconsin State His- 
tonoal Society and Director of the 
'^History Commission," has sent 
to the Kentuc^ State Historical 
Society, a muniflc^nt exchange for 
its magiazine, the Register, in twte- 
W volumes of the coUeciions of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, and 
History Commission. 

This is an invaluable contribn- 
tioh to the Library of the Kentucky 
State Historical Society, and one 
its members have 'long desired to 
possess. It will be remembered 
that Wisconsin has built for its 
^istorical Society a magnificent 
Home costing one million dollars, 
and its tappro^riation ifi( nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars annually. 



We wish to commend to all stud- 
ents and lovers 6f Kentucky history 
the Register of the Kentucky State 
Historical Society. The current 
number is a very interesting one. 
It contains r biographical skebdh of 
the late Q^ieral Fayette Hewitt 
which will be of great interest to 
an those who knew and loved liiat 
spltodid Christian gentleman. It 
al^ C6ntaini9 a history of what it 
known as the Oreat Eevival of 1800. 
This should be exceedingly iiiter- 
estihg to all chtirih people. A 
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splended sketch of Colcmel Richard 
Henderson is contributed by Miss 
Susan Towles, of Henderson. One 
of the most interesting articles is 
the diary of John Pindkiy Torrence. 
It describes the journey by steam- 
boat up the Ohio by President-elect 
Wm. Henry Harrison on his 
way to Washington to be inaug- 
urated. Another installment of 
Hon. L. P. Johnson's History of 
Franklin county, a poem by the edi- 
tor, Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, and oth- 
er features make it a most enter- 
taming and instructive issue of this 
journal of history. 



MEETING OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Interesting Papers by Noted Con- 
tributors to be Read and 
Reports Submitted. 



(From Ky. Stite Joormal.) 

The State Historical Society will 
meet at its rooms in ihe old Capitol 
building at 11 o'clock Monday morn- 
ing in regular session and an in- 
teresting program will be carried 
out. The reports of the dibrarian 
and curator will be submitted and 
several papers prepared by distin- 
guished contributors will be read. 

The members of the society and 
its friends are earnestly requested 
to be present At the close of the 
program a reception will be lield 
lor the visitors from a distance, 
and, as usual, ref rethments win be 
served. 
7 



inJHBSBS OK PBOOBAH. 

Following is the program whieh 
will be rendered: 

Meeting cadled to order by the 
President Gov. A. E. Willson. 

Prayer by Rev. Jesse Zeigler. 

Report by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the society. 

Report of the Librarian. 

Report of the Curator, with re- 
marks along the line of the work of 
the society. 

Address — '* Benefit of the Asso- 
ciated Historical Societies with the 
British and American Historical 
Societies^ '* By Vice Presidwit H. V. 
McChesney. 

Address — ** Jefferson Davis in 
Kentucky.'* By John Wilson 
Towns^id. 

Address — ^'Reminisc^ises of Au- 
dubon and the City Where He 
Lived, Henderson.'' By Assistant 
Attorney General of State, Judge 

Lockett 

Historical Papers. Oeorge W. 
Ranck, Historian. By. Mrs. Jmmie 
C. Morton. 

''Hi8t<mcal Places in Mason 
Comity.'' By Miss Lucy C. Lee. 

Paper— '* The Old Court House 
of Harrodsburg and the Legal Bar 
of Boyle and Mereer Counties." By 
Hon. W. W. Stephenson. 



GUESTS OF NOTE COMING 

IN FALL. 



(From Kentucky Stats JoornaL ) 

State Historical Society Wi& Ask 
For Money Due it From Treas- 
ury to Entertain Association. 
In presenting iier annual report, 

Mrs. Jennie C UortQn» Secretary- 
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Traasurer of the Kentucky State 
Historical Society, announces that 
she will on July 1st, when the an- 
nual appropriation for the society 
becomes due, ask the State Auditor 
and Treasurer to immediately set 
apart these funds for the use of the 
Society, as the approachmg visit of 
tile Ohio Valley History Associa- 
tion, which will meet in the New 
Capitol in October, necessitates the 
having of funds to provide suita- 
ble entertainment for the distin- 
guished persons who are to assem- 
ble on that occasion. Speakmg of 
the History Association meeting, 
Mrs. Morton says: 

**This time the Secretary is espec- 
ially anxious to have the warrant 
honored by the amiable State Treas- 
urer. We need the money to aid in 
entertaining — ^in the name of Ken- 
tucky, the Ohio Valley History As- 
sociation, which meets with us in 
October through its distinguished 
representatives. We shall meet in 
the New Capitol in the grand Rep- 
resentative Hall. Everything must 
correspond with the elegance of the 
occasion. The Secretary begs here 
to speak to the public about this his- 
torical meeting, of the great men of 
this Union, who will come from all 
parts of what is known as the Ohio 
VaUey. 

GREAT MEN TO BB PBESENT. 

The strangers who are coming to 
us will expect much, and they must 
not be disappointed in Kentucky 
politeness and hospitality. Before 
these famous scholars, historians, 
writers and scientists, we must have 
Kentucky appear at her best 



We are supposed to have much 
pride in our history, and its bear- 
ing upon National events in the 
past. The Boone period was one of 
thrilling adventure and the history 
of this remarkable wilderness 
grows more interesting as the years 
glide away. Daniel Boone liveil un- 
der the Government of three Kings 
and five Presidents of the U. S. A. 

England, France and Spiadn 
claimed him as a subject at differ- 
ent times — and today it is said tliese 
three kingdoms will honor him by 
a handsome contribution to a mag- 
nificent monument to binn to be un- 
veiled during the Centennial anni- 
versary at St. Charles, Mo., in Oc- 
tober next. The Anthony Wayne 
period — ^with the gallant Qeorge 
Rogers Clark at its head, leadings 
the way from Kentucky to the pos- 
sessions of the West, out to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

GBAND MEN AND WOMEN. 

The grand men and women who 
made Kentucky an Eldorado in 
early days, they have heard of these 
things — and they think they are 
coming to the land of romance, 
beauty, history and song. 

FAMED FBANKPORT. 

AU the world (the reading world) 
ha« heard of the Capital, 
Frankfort, a city set on val- 
ley and hill-top. In its chair of 
State, the magnificent new Capitol, 
now rests on the hill-top gowned 
in green, with its moccasined feet 
laved by the Kentucky river. Like 
the cediars of Lebanon, its beauty 
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<suid its antiquity are never ques- 
tioned. 

We feel sure the leading oitizens 
of Frankfort will assist us then, 
±o make the visit of the strangers 
one of great plea&ure to them and 
1x> us. They are coming to enter- 
tain us. They do not come to in- 
spect or criticise, or ridicule our 
manner of living. 

They come to enjoy the beauty 
of Kentucky — and the courtesy and 
kindness and culture of the educated 
and elegant people of the State, 
of which and whom they have heard 
80 much. The men who will speak 
are from a distance, and are among 
the most traveled and learned men 
of the world. They honor us by 
coming, and we must honor them, as 
a people of common heritage in the 
history land people of our whole 
country, who are entitled to our 
gracious hospitality, as distin- 
guished guests of the State's His- 
torical Society. 



MAGAZINES FOE JUNE. 

(CouriOT-JouniaL) 

In the Register of the Kentucky 
State Historical Society, published 
in Frankfort, Ky., under the editor- 
ship of that capable and many tal- 
ented woman, Mrs. Jennie C. Mor- 
ton, an admirable account of the 
noted educator and brave soldier, 
Gen. Fayette Hewitt, filds the open- 
ing pages. This is followed by 
*'The Great Revival of 1800,*' the 
first camp meeting, by Z. F. Smith, 
in which, after quoting from a con- 
temporary, the author says' 

^' These experiences of emotional 



excitement and overpowering hys- 
teria were new to these i)eople and 
to most of the ministers ; but others 
of the latter well knew that similar 
emotional phenomena had attended 
revival work in the Atlantic States, 
in England and elsewhere.** Other 
articles are: '*Col. Richard Hender- 
son and the Transylvania (3om- 
psjijj'' by Susan S. Towles; ** Pre- 
historic Animals in Kentucky and 
the Ohio VaUey,** by R. B. Gilbert; 
** Diary of John Findlay Torrence, 
1841;** *^Two Ambitions of Men,** 
by Rev. James Record; ** Frank- 
lin County, Con.,** by Hem. L. F. 
Johnson; '* Clinton Street (from 
streets of the Capital) by the 
Editor of the Register; ** Depart- 
ment of Genealogy and History; 
the Richardsons, the Vileys, the 
Martins and Historic Names,** con- 
cluded; ** Early Records of Mar- 
riages in Franklin County Court,** 
by G. C. Downing. 



WANTS OUR EXCHANGE. 

The Historical Register, with 
Mrs. Jennie C. Morton as editor, 
has won a world-wide reputation, 
and her untiring efforts in digging 
up the early history of Kentucky 
and preserving it for future gener- 
ations have met with the most flat- 
tering notices. Rec^itly a letter 
from the Director General of Mon- 
tevideo, Nruguay, was sent her, 
urging her to send the Register in 
exchange for their publications. Mr. 
Carl Keirtgman, of Leipsic, Ger- 
many, has written for the same 
courtesy, and from Seattle, Wash., 
the Historical Society asked that 
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copies be sent to tliem— especially 
during their exposition. The Reg- 
ister is now on exchange in North 
and South America, all over Eu- 
rope and now goes tx> Seattle, Wash. 
The magazine is weH worth the re- 
quests and has done more to pre- 
serve the fragments of Kentucky's 
history than any other publication. 
— State Journal 



REGISTEB OUT. 

The May number of the Register 
of the Kentucky Historical Society 
is just out, and, as usual, has a num- 
ber of most interesting articles re- 
lating to tiie early history of Ken- 
tucky. It also contains a sketch of 
the late (Jen. Fayette Hewitt, who 
was an honored member of the His- 
torical Society, land one of the best 
posted men in the State on Ken- 
tucky history. — Frankfort News. 



Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, editor of 
the magazine of the State Histor- 
ical Society, the famous Register, 
left for her home, in Frankfort, to- 
day after a stay of several days 
with Mrs. Judith L. Marshall. — 
Louisville Poet 



STATED CRADLE— HARRODS- 
BURO FITTINGLY CELB- 
BBATES ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF HER BIRTH. 



Honor P^d to the Memory of tiie 

Hardy Men Who First Settled 

Here One Hundred and 

Thirty-five Years Ago. 



>*aaiM**i^ 



Great Crowds and Fine Speeches 
Mude Day Memorable. 



(Harrodfirt)urg Democrat) 

In commemoration of the courage 
and strong-hearted tanacity of pur- 
pose of those daring pioneers, who 
pushed their way though the wil- 
derness, and the unknown wilds of 
the **Dark and Bloody Ground,*' 
one himdred and thirty-five years 
ago, and founded the first outoost 
of civilization in Kentucky at Har- 
rod's Town, the city of Harrods- 
burg laid aside for a day the bus^ 
cares of life in fit celebration Fri- 
day afternoon. Coming so near 
upon the national anniversary of 
the nation, the observance of the 
two great occasions was held as 
one, and full-hearted and apprecia- 
tive people gave themselves up to 
joyous gratulaltions upon the 
recurrence of these two important 
anniversaries in their history. 

HJarrodsburg was truly in holi- 
day attire for the big event and 
from miles and miles the people of 
Mercer and adjoining counties came 
to do their part towards making 
the celebration a success. Bunting, 
and the red, white and blue of Old 
Glory made fit attire for the city 
in honor of two such important an- 
niversaries, and there was Boarce 
a business house or residence but 
what was engarbed in gay raim^t 
of the national hue for the day. 

Business houses closed up unaii^ 
imously from the time of the ball 
game in the morning until ibe cere- 
monies proper at the fair groun d s 
in the afternoon had concluded 
Everyone semed to fed a personal 
part in tiie big celebration, and nO 
more suooessf^ event has been held 
in Kentnoky in years. Hmrrods^ 
burg was the first settlement in Keii- 
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txicky and her people rightly felt 
that they would be remiss in due 
honor to the memory of those brave 
pioneers whose deeds were recoun- 
ted in song and story during the 
day, did they not exert every effort 
to make the occasion a m^norable 
one. 



HISTORICAL SOCIETY GETS 
BETTER ROOMS. 



be on the left side of the entrance, 
first floor, and with northern ex- 
posure. Auditor James, r^resent- 
ing the Commission, visited the 
Capitol building to-day with Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Mrs. Jennie C. 
Morton, and made the arrange- 
ments. The officers of the Society 
say that these rooms, which they 
are now given, will be much more 
commodious and nicer than if they 
had obtained the original Hall of 
Fame. 



Bearrangement Made in New 

Capitol — ^Bell Gives up His 

Quarters. 



A FEW NOTICES OF ^^HER 
DEAREST FRIEND. '^ 



(Frankfort News.) 

A re-arrangement of the office 
rooms on part of the first floor has 
been made by the Capitol Commis- 
sion by which the Kentucky Histor- 
ical Society will have three commo- 
dious rooms, giving ample space for 
all of its valuable collection of rel- 
ics and historical matters of the 
State. This arrangement was 
brought about through the desire 
of Auditor Frank P. James and In- 
surance Commissioner Charles W. 
BeM that the Historical Society be 
amply provided for in the matter of 
rooms. Mr. Bell agrees to take other 
quarters than those originally as- 
signed to his department in the 
new building, so that they may be 
given up to the society. They are 
on the southwest comer of the first 
floor and make three very handsome 
rooms for the Historical Society. 
The new rooms which the Insur- 
ance Department will occupy will 



MRS. MORTON'S POEM. 

The poem of Mrs. Jennie C. Mor- 
ton, of Frankfort, **Her Dearest 
Friend, ' ' is soon to be published and 
again make itself heanl and felt by 
the public. It has been read by 
the author before the large aud- 
iences that assemble at times in the 
'literary circles of the historic Cap- 
ital, and received the highest enco- 
niums from critics and lovers of 
song. . Advance copies of the 
poem show it to be one of unusual 
power and charm. 

The wide reputation of the au- 
thor insures it a welcome every- 
where. From its purity of thought, 
its high Christian standard in s^i- 
timent and its musical measure, 
and its chic illustrations by a noted 
Southern artist, with bmding in the 
latest style of ivoiy white, illumi- 
nated in gold lettering, it will make 
a beautiful souvenir. — ^LouisviUe 
Post. 
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''HER DEAREST FRIEND/* 
Mrs. Jennie C. Morton's beauti- 
ful little poem, **Her Dearest 
Friend, ' ' will be on sale in this city 
by Thursday. To those who have 
never read this tender bit of senti- 
ment there is a pleasant experience 
to come. It is most daintily and 
we may add, expensively, bound in 
white and gold — a most appropri- 
ate cover for the gem it contains. 
Mr. Z. F. Smith, the historian, has 
written a critical review of the work 
which can be found elsewhere on 
these pages. Mrs. Morton's most 
widely-read poem and the most fa- 
mous poem from her pen, was her 
Centennial poem — ^which has been 
read in almost every language. — 
Frankfort State Journal. 



HANDSOME REVIEW OF 
''HER DEAREST FRIEND." 

By the Historian of Kentucky, Z. 

F. Smith. 



The friends and admirers, — and 
she lias many, — of Mrs. Jennie C. 
Morton, of Frankfort, who have 
read and enjoyed her contributions 
to our Kentucky literature in the 
jmssing years, will be prepared to 
welcome the appearance of a new 
poem in story from her pen, hand- 
somely illustrated in the highest 
fetyle of the engraver's art, in book 
form for the boudoir or the libra- 
ry. Mrs. Morton is a recognized 
priestess of the metrical art of song 
and poetry, only too modest and 
content to be enshrined in her tem- 
ple at the Capital of the Common- 



weailth, and by her votaries there to 
be approached in her home. 

But few realize to what extent 
the people of Kentucky are indebt- 
ed to Mrs. Morton, this honored 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society, for 
the re-creation and founding of that 
important department of State. 
For many years it only survived 
through her gratuitous and unre- 
warded Labors, until at last the tar- 
dy appreciation of a General As- 
sembly was led to make an appro- 
priation for the collection and pre- 
servation of our State archives. A 
great work has been done under her 
faithful superintendence and un- 
ceasing labors, a monument to her 
patriotism and benevolent public 
spirit. 

Amid the varied and multitudi- 
nous duties of office, Mrs. Morton 
has composed and given to the pub- 
lic in fugitive forms, a ninnber of 
poems; and with them some of her 
most beautiful creations of fancy. 
The author's poetic talent is the 
gift of nature; and when she sings 
she sings from the heart ,as nature 
and inspiration move her; — as ttie 
clear rippling waters sing among 
the rocks and bordering banks, as 
the birds make music in their bow- 
ers; as the winds whisper their 
melodies in the trees. Many gems 
of imagination and beautiful 
thought has she strewn along the 
highways of literature. 

Mrs. Morton has given her tal- 
ent to the larger task of a story of 
love and romance, which she has exL- 
titlled ' ' Her Dearest Friend. ' ' The 
plot is simple enough ; a hero and a 
heroine for lovers, and neither with 
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a riv)al. This ordinarily would 
make a paradise on earth for the 
^wooing and love-making of the hap- 
py twain; only that true love will 
too often curdle in the warmth of 
its humors. 

The hero is an infidel, very world- 
ly minded and given to worldly in- 
dulgencies ; yet a man of strong 
convictions and a high sense of 
honor. The heroine is on the other 
hand, devoutly religious and un- 
bhangeably loQral to what she deems 
her creed of faith and duty to her 
God, however she loves or is loved 
she will not wed a man without a 
God, and therefore, owing no re- 
sponsibility to any intelligence 
higher than himself. 

The contentions begin between a 
proud man too honest to confess 
faith in a Supreme Being, before 
the evidences to prove the existence 
of such a being have convinced him 
of the fact, and an unyielding wom- 
an who has vowed her first alle- 
giance to the Slon of God, her Savior 
and * * Her Dearest Friend. ' ' Thoug}^ 
she cannot enter into the holy bonds 
of wedlock with an infidel; yet she 
loves only her hero lover, and will 
love no other. By what experien- 
ces of persuasive art, of faithful 
devotion to her Savior and to her 
lover at the same time under the 
smiles of favoring Providence, the 
barrier of skepticism is removed 
and the lovers made happy at last, 
we leave to be unfolded by the sto- 
ry itself. It is enough to say, — it 
ends well and is beautifully written. 

Z. F. SMITH, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 



*'HER DEAEEST FRIEND.'' 

(From Frankfort News.) 

In a 'beautifuUy printed bound 
volume, dainty and sweet as the 
story it unfolds, Mrs. Jennie C. 
Morton is presenting to her friends 
her latest work, entitled **Her 
Dearest Friend. ' ' Mrs. Morton has 
already achieved too secure a place 
in the world of poetry and letters 
to need this latest production as an 
introduction ; and it is but necessa- 
ry to say that it ranks equally high 
with her other work to satisfy those 
who have not had the pfleasure of 
reading of its intrinsic merit. A 
poetess by nature and seeing the 
world through gentle and loving 
eyes, Mrs. Morton has written a 
story of love and life which can be 
appreciat<^d by all who in the love 
of nature hold communion with her 
visible forms. Mrs. Morton V 
book is a charming poetic produc- 
tion and will undoubtedly be given 
a most cordial welcome. 



MRS. MORTON'S BEAUTIFUL 

BOOK, ''HER DEAREST 

FRIEND/' 

Copies Received Here. 



(The state JoumaL) 

The copies of **Her Dearest 
Friend'' have been received in this 
city. The book is a little beauty in 
itself and is in white and gold. A 
a lUy on the outside— emblematic of 
tiie pure life of the heroine, and the 
tiUe and Mrs. Morton's name in 
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^Id leitering ia the only ornate 
work. 

Here is something of the story: 
Heloise is a twentieth century ^1, 
assisting in the great work of bring- 
ing the world to Christ. She 
dbarms the world, and incidentally 
her lovers with her music — ^no rag 
time, mind you, for this young 
woman, she sings hymnls and com- 
poses sacred music, leads choirs, 
arranges conferences and gets up 
religious programs. 

The heroine is a woman of 
thought and withail a poet. She is 
a devoted follower of Christ, whom 
she considers **Her Dearest 
Friend.*' As Mr. Smith, the his- 
torian says, this is an epoch making 
poem and a delight to all who read 
it 

Mrs. Morton has written many 
fugitive poems, but this is the best 
long poem she has written. 

''HER DEAREST FRIEND/' 

(K7. state Journal.) 

The Lexington Leader has the 
following beautiful tribute to **Her 
Dearest Friend,'* from that clever 
author, John Wilson Townsend : 

**For many years Mrs. Jennie C. 
Morton has borne the pioud title 
of poet laureate, and in her latest 
work, entitled *'Her Dearest 
Friend, ' ' she crowns her poetic out- 
put and renews her right to the 
laureateship. 

Mrs. Morton is Nationally known 
as an historical] writer ; her fame as 
a poet has taken second rank to 
her historical endeavor. She is the 
real founder of the Kentucky State 
Historical Society, and it is merely 



the truth to sa^ that, without her 
energy and ability K^tocky would 
not now have a State Historical or- 
ganization. For years Mrs. Mor- 
ton gave herself and her subetaiiee 
to the maintaining of the old socie- 
ty, until a tardy Legislature saw 
the work she was doing and gave 
her an adequate annual appropria- 
tion. Her work as the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the society will give 
her a lasting place in the history of 
Kentucky. 

WBITTBN MAKT POEMS. 

Mrs. Morton has written many 
poems, but **Her Dearest Friend" 
is her longest and latest. It is a 
versified noveil, or better, an epic 
of friendship, love and religion. 

(The term *'epic" is used in its 
most modem sense.) Jesus Christ 
is the heroine's dearest friend — 
which gives the poem its title. The 
story is of a Christian girl who re- 
fuses the attention of an infidel 
until he has accepted her religion; 
but the story is the author's, not 
the reviewers business to relate. 

* * Her Dearest Friend, " is a piece 
of de luxe book making, being beau- 
tifully bound in gold and white. 
The text is fully illustrated. 

Though Mrs. Morton's latest 
poem will probaMy place her among 
the three or four epic poets of Ken- 
tucky, the reviewer has a diflPIcuIt, 
if not impossible task to give the 
reader a vivid impression of the 
poem. The best method would be 
of course, to reproduce some of the 
lines; but the writer finds — ^to his 
great dismay — ^that the i>oem pos- 
sesses such wonderful unity, one 
cannot lift out a dozen lines, sepa- 
rating them from the context and 
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Iretam thtir real beauty and start* 
lin^ lueiditT— the far from pretty 
phraae ''fitartling lucidity/' is 
oaed because it is seldom that one 
ohances upon an ^^epic^' that can 
be called without a handbook. Per- 
iiaps Pope's ^^Homer" is the only 
epic from which any one may quote 
a few verses, independent of the 
text, that form a perfect picture; 
and this is due to the structure of 
the verse— heroic coui^et— which 
is poetry in smadl packages that 
may be carried under one's arm, as 
James Bussell Lowell suggested 
years ago. And, admitting the 
truth of the foregoing, the reader 
will understand why a hundred or 
so of the matchless verses of ^^Her 
Dearest Friend" are not here re- 
produoed. 

AirOTHBB SPLBKDm POEM. 

Mrs. Morton's splendid poem on 
the late Senator Goebel was thought 
so highly of by the Goebel Monu- 
ment Clommission that they or- 
dered its concluding lines inscribed 
upon his monument in the Frank- 
fort cemetery. And we know of no 
better words with which to end this 
whoMy inadequate review of Mrs. 
Morton's masterpiece, **Her Dear- 
est Friend," than her words that 
are cut deep into the face of Wil- 
liam Goebel 's monument: 

*^e11 Uft thj iMume on high 

And place thj crown with martyrs there 

who dftrea for truth to die. 
Thy memory shall be consecrate, thy men- 

nment shaU be 
▲ shrine of iiaitrlot's deaUiless tore, and 
loyalty to thee." 

JOHN WILSON TOWNSaND. 
LezlBgton, July 1909. 



MES. MORTON'S POEMS. 



A dainty binding of ivtiite and 
gdld and numerous appropriate il- 
lustrations add materially to the at- 
tnotiveness of this atory-poem by 
Mrs. Jennie 0. Morton^ of Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

The author is well known, not on- 
ly through frequent oontribations to 
Uie press of fugitive and oocasional 
poems, but in her official character 
as Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society. 
In the latter field she has won un- 
bounded admiration and gratitude 
for the years of faithful and grat- 
uitous labor which she has devoted 
to the patriotic cause. As a woman 
she is beloved end admired by a 
wide circle of friends at home and 
abroad, and she will be promptly 
welcomed into the field of perma- 
nent literature by her votaries and 
by all who respond to the sweetly 
Christain spirit of her verse. 

The story is built upon simple 
lines, dealing with two lovers who 
are apart by no more serious ob- 
stacle than a difference of belief en- 
tailing a different manner of life. 
Both principalis are essentially no- 
ble in character and after some vi- 
cissitudes of a purely spiritual na^ 
ture they are united in love and 
faith. In the author's words: 

"He gftTe hlnuielf to Christ, her dearest 

friend. 
Renunciation glad he gave of Idle, worldly 

8tn, 
If he, thro' Christ, such bride ag this for 

love and life ooald win." 

— Coorler-JoamaL 
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ACEOSTIC. 
To Mrs. Jennie C. Morton. 

My first is in June, the sweet month of 

roses, 
My seoond in bouquet of iMUisleB and posies. 
My third is in Nun so sad and so good* 
My fourth is in nuts oft' found in the wood. 
My fifth is a iHtmoun we all like the best 
My sixth is in every little birds nest 
My seventh te in cypress, a beautiful flower. 
My eighth is in music, the world owns its 

power. 
My ninth is in orator, seeking for fame. 
My tenth is in rest, after gaining a name. 
My eleventh is in tears for the tender and 

true. 
My twelfth is in more, some are striving 

to do. 
My thirteenth in grand, descriptive of you. 

M. R. 
Covington, Kentucky. 



BEAN DRAWING OF THE 
MIER PRISONERS. 



In response to an inquiry from 
Texas, concerning the bean draw- 
ing of the Mier prisoners in an ar- 
ticle entitled , *' Heroes of Ken- 
tucky" in the September Register 
of 1908, the author of the article 
writes: 
Editor of the Register = — 

My authority for the incident in 
connection with General G^o. B. 
Crittenden and the drawing of the 
white bean, is having heard my 
father, Mr. Albert T. Burnley, re- 
late it, first when I was a small 
child, and many times afterwards. 
My father (as is a matter of his- 
tory) was much identified with the 
Republic of Texias. He was a friend 
of General Houston, and others 
prominent in her struggle for inde- 
pendence. He was sent as a commis- 



sioner to Europe to obtain the loa 
of $5,000,000 from someff or^gn gov 
emment to the infant B^idjiie d 
Texas. Of course, he knew nuu? 
interesting incidents connected 
with the early history of Texas, and 
many other friends of General Crit- 
tenden knew of this incident and 
have spoken of it. 

I once thoughtlessly asked Gko* 
eral Crittenden **if he was in the 
Mexican war.'* He replied, "Ye& 
and I was twice brevetted for gal- 
lant conduct, and when we captured 
the City of Mexico, I was the first 
(man over the walls of the city." 

M. A. BURNLEY. 



In confirmation of Miss Bop 
ley's note, we append the foUowing 
taken from the notioe of Gen. Geo. 
B. Crittenden's death in the Ken- 
tucky Yeoman of Nov. 30th, 188a 



GENERAL GEORGE B. CBIT 

TENDEN 



As illustrative of his bravt 
magnanimous nature, we have 
only to re»Iate an incident of his im- 
prisonment as a Texan officer. 
The Mexicans having determined 
upon a retaliatory measure, de- 
clared that a certain number of the 
prisoners should be shot, and to lie 
end of designating which should be 
the victims, required that lots 
should be drawn. A box containing 
a certain number of white and 
black beans was produced. Those 
who drew the white beans were to 
be spared, but those who drew ft^ 
black were to be shot Gen. Crit- 
tenden being an officer was amoflS 
the first to draw, and brought forti 
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a white bean. One of his intimate 
friends, who came later, was a nouan 
of family, having a wife and child- 
ren, and to him General Crittenden 
grave the white bean, afterwards 
risking his life by another draw, 
^which providentially resulted in 
his drawing another white bean. 

Though we are at this writing 
unable to give the name of the sol- 
dier in whose behalf this noble deed 



was done, there is not the slightest 
doubt of its truth, for it was ad- 
mitted by (Jeorge B. Crittenden, 
who would rather have died than 
uttered a falsehood, after it had 
been told to Mr. Albert T. Burnley 
by the man in whose behalf it had 
been done. 

Gen. Geo. B. Crittenden died 
Nov. 27, 1880. 




DEPARTMENT 



OF 



INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS. 




I^QJUIRIES AHU JUfSWERS. 



Editor: 

Will you give us the name of the 
wife of Humphrey Mar^haftl first, 
also the names of his descendants f 
Answer : 

Humphrey Marshall married his 
cousin Mary Marshall, sister of 
Chief Justice John Marshall of Vir- 
ginia. Their children were : John 
J. Marshall and Thos. A. Marshall 
John J. Marshall married Miss 
Anna Maria Bumey. Their child- 
ren were Bumey Marshall, Humph- 
rey Marshall, Charles Marshall, 
Lewis Marshall and John Marshall. 
Daughter, Aona Maria, married A. 
Denny of New Orleans. 



To A. M. — Louisville, Ky. : 

Answer. We have a Library 
of several thousand books and 
magazines. We are now preparing 
a catalogue for publication, in 
which there will be a department 
entitled. Bibliography of Kentucky, 
compiled by Miss Sally Jackson. 
Hiis will be arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order, for convenience of those 
members who may wish to read a 
work pertaining only to Kentucky. 
It will be a valuable addition to the 
catalogue, and to the Library of the 
State Historical Society, compiled 
by Mrs. Morton. 

Again. — ^Li r^ard to membership. 
Our Society was founded for the 
benefit of Kentuckians — ^The clause 



you refer to reads, **Any Kentuck- 
ian approved by the Executive 
Committee, if bom in the State, a 
resident of the State seven years, 
or if now an ex-Kentuckian may be- 
come a member of the State His- 
torical Society, &c" The member 
pays now $2.00 for initiation fee, 
and $1.00 annually thereafter — 
and so long as the $1.00 is paid, 
they are entitted to the ** Regis- 
ter,'' magazine of the Society, and 
all other publications of the Society. 

Any one paying $25.00 for life 
membership is exempt from annual 
dues. The members receive lineage 
papers, which they fill, and return 
to the Secretary to file, and then re- 
ceive our certincate of membership 
in the State Historical Society. 

It was, we have learned, from the 
beginning, the desire of the Ken- 
tuckians who founded and promoted 
the State — to keep to themselves, a 
distinct people. And so long as 
Kentuckians adhered to this prin- 
ciple, they governed themselves, 
and left to history a great peopile 's 
record. When they begtan to get 
away from the laws, customs and 
traditions of their fathers and their 
elders, then they became confused — 
discounted, and careless of their 
records — and indifferent to the 
honor and the dignity of the State. 
And we have for exhibition before 
the world ^ ^ A house divided against 
itself.'' 
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To-day the woric of the Historl- 
oal Society is doing much to re- 
store the ancient unity and dignity 
of the State--ond impressing its 
lessons of self-respect upon the 
young students and scholars that 
come to the rooms of the Historical 
Society to learn the history of the 
State, and see its many illustrations 
in picture^ painting, silver, china 
and relics. 



It is in this respect i 
school room, assistingr teael 
scholars to understand by 
that the memory does not ri 
reading. 

In every way, in everyiiil 
Society endeavors to be of 
benefit to the State— as inm 
and entertainer of ^gnity a^ 
thority. 
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Mason G)unty Historical Society 
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import of the Mason County Historical Society to the Kentucky State 

Historical Society. 



Maysville, Ky., June, 1909. 

The Mason County Historical 
Society held its first regular meet- 
ing at the Maysville Public Li- 
brary, Saturday afternoon, March 
sixth. 

A coonmittee consisting of Dr. 
Thomas E. Pickett, J. W. Bradner, 
Mrs. Frank H. Clarke and Miss 
!Ella B. Metcalfe, having been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of framing 
a constitution, submitted a report 
which, after a few slight changes, 
was duly accepted. 

The following ofiScers were then 
appointed : 

J. W. Bradner — President. 

Mrs. Frank H. Clarke, Vice- 
Presidait. 

Miss EMa B. Metcalfe, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Miss Minnie Bicheson, Librarian. 

The following committees were 
then appointed: 

Program Committee: 

Miss Ella B. Metcalfe, Chairman. 

Miss Grace Bierbower, 

J. W. Bradner. 

Research Committee: 

Mrs. F. H. Clarke, Chairman. 

Miss Lucy Lee, 

Mr. Winsk>w Ball. 

The second regular meeting 
was held at the Libmry, Tuesday, 
April sixth. 

The Society listened to the read- 
ing of the constitution, after 
which the Secretary was ordered to 



make only one change, namely — to 
state that no meeting is to be held 
in July, August or September. 
The program for the fallowing 
year was suggested and thoroughly 
discussed, and a very interesting 
plan has been adopted. 

At the May meeting a very enter- 
taining paper on ** Historical 
Places in Mason County" by Miss 
Lucy Lee was enjoyed by the So- 
ciety. Mrs. F. H. Clarke has pre- 
pared a paper on ^'Historical 
Places of Maysville,'^ whidi will 
be read at the next meeting. Mr. 
Winslow Ball and Mrs. J. C. Rck- 
ett have been assigned biographical 
subjects. 

Mrs. James C. Pickett has pre- 
pared for the Society a reference 
list of Confederate names which 
her husband has collected by the 
direction of the Morgan Associa- 
tion of the State, two persons pre- 
viou£^ly appointed having failed to 
complete the task. Mr. Pi<^ett's 
extraordinary memory and persis* 
tent research have given remark- 
able results. He was a Lieutenant 
in General John H. Morgan's corn* 
mand and has a wide personal ac- 
quaintance throughout the South. 

The list will prove a most valu- 
able acquisition to the records of 
the Mason County Historical So- 
ciety. 

J. W. BiuDKBB, Pres. 
Ella B. Mbtcalfb, See. 
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Report of the Department of 
Agriculture, Pwmsylvania, 1909, 
Bulletin No. 161, 157, 169, 164- 
Papers read before iWmer's In- 
stitute, Pennsylvania State Board 
of Agriculture, 1908, Hiarrisburg, 
Pa, 

The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C, Fiie of 
the Senate, of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, 1909 in regard to 
the military roads of General Ed- 
ward Braddock and General John 
Forbes, 1755-1758 respectively, etc- 
Scientific Books List of MacMU- 
lan Co., New York, 

The Cambridge Modem History, 
MacMillan Co., New York, 

History of Modem England, 
New York. 

The American Journal of His- 
tory. Beautiful number. New 
Haven, Conn, 
Historical Pa. Publications. 
Dr. Horace E. Hayden, Wilkes- 
barre. Pa. 

New York Public Library, 425 La 
Fayette St., New York City, N. Y. 
Journal of The Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, March number. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Teme Catalogues 1668-1709, 
A. D. By Prof, Edward Arber, F, 
S. A. Fellow of King ^8 College, 
London, Eng. 

Catalogue of Americus Book 
Company, Americus, Ga. 
Defense of the Revolutionary 



History of N. Carolina, by Jo. Sea- 
well Jones, published 1834, Baleigh, 
N. C. Contains the Mecklenberg 
Declaration, and the names of the 
signers of that famous article, 1775. 

Ninth Biennial Report of the 
Historical Department of Iowa, 
made to the Trustees of the State 
Library and Historical Department 
by Curator Edgar B. Harlan. Des 
Moines, Iowa, 

The Bumham Antique Book 
Store Descriptive Catalogue of 
Books and Piamphlets with picture 
of Old South Meeting House, Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics, April number. Eld. Benj. 
F. Shambaugh, Iowa City, Iowa. 

This number is an Iowa Journal 
all through. Well, its splendid edi- 
tor has a fountain of inspinatiim for 
his pen in his fine progressive 
State. We have been there, and 
have seen some of its magnific^it 
public buildings and the prosperity 
of its beautiful cities. 

Biographical Encyclopedia of 
Kentucky, 1878, by Armstrong and 
Ireland. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

History of Western Methodism 
by J. B. Findley. 

Autobiography of Bev, J. B. 
Findley. 

Prison Life, by Rev. J. B. Find- 
ley. 

Map of Kentucky and Tennessee 
by Confederates, 1861-5. 
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Map of Kentucky and Tennessee 
by Federal Officers, 1861-5. 

Received from Beuben Gold 
Thwaites, Secretary the Wisconsin 
Historical Society, the Historical 
collections of that Society — ^Vols. 
XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, 
XVn, XVIII. Books 1903, 1904, 
1905, 1906, 1907, 1908. Proceed- 
ings of the Wisconsin Society. 
Wisconsin History Commission 
Papers No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. ^ 

Souvenir of Merchants Associa- 
tion. Want List of American His- 
torical Serials of Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, 1909. 

University of Cincinnati Record, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BuUetm of Bibliography, April, 
1909. Boston, Mass. 

The Boston Herasld, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Geographical Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 

Journal of the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society contains tan account 
of the work of John Calvin and the 
Psalmody of the Reformed Church- 
es. Very instructive, fine number 
of the magazine. Witherspoon 
• Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Archaeological and Histori- 
cal Quarterly, Columbus, Ohio. 

Katalog of Antiquities of Egypt 
and Geniiany. Karl W. Hierse- 
mann. Leipsic, Germany. 

Handbook of the American His- 
torical Association. Washington, 
D. C. 

Bulletin of New York Public 
Library, 425 LaFayette St., New 
York. 

Annals of Iowa. A Historical 
Quarterly, Des Moines, Iowa. 



Year Book of The Pennsylvania 
Society. Barr Ferree, Secretary. 
Hudson 1 erminal Block, 218 Fulton 
St., New York. 

The Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Society, Austin, Texas. 

Sixteeiith Biennial Report of the 
State Historical Society, Kansas, 
1907-1909. 

The American Historical Review 
J. Franklin Jameson, Editor. Is- 
sued Quarterly. Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Wa>^hington, D. C. 

Book of the Ethnological Depart- 
ment pertaining to Consumption 
aniong certain Indian Tribes, 
Washington, D. C. 

Iowa Joumad of History and 
Politics for July. Iowa City, Iowa. 

Annals of Iowa. DesMoines, 
lowia. 

Report of the Delegates of the 
United States to the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress held at San- 
tiago, Chile, December 25, 1908 to 
January 5, 1909. 

The National Geographic 
Magazine. A very interesting num- 
ber, July, 1909. 

New Ylork Public Library. La- 
fayette St, New York. 

Six volumes of the History, en- 
titled ''The South in the Building 
of the Nation." Richmond, Va. 

The Assembly Herald, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Donation of Linen Cambric hand- 
kerchief, hand made and stitched, 
trimmed with real thread lace, 
more than a century old from Mrs. 
Jenny Kenney Lyle, Louisville, Ky. 

Donated — A box of shells, by 
Mrs. Gen. N. B. Hays. 

Donation of Antique Checks 
from Mrs. Louise Waddy Bailey, 
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Waddy, Shelby county, Ky, A Vir- 
ginia check which reads: 

**75 pounds. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars 
shall be exchanged and redeemed in 
Spanish milled dollars or value 
thereof in gold or silver at the rate 
of one for forty at the Treasury of 
Va, on or before the 20th day of 
Dec. 1792, according to an lact of 
the Assembly passed the Ist day of 
March 1781.^^ 

Check 2. 

$20. Bank of Somerset, Princess 
Anne County, Va. Cashier Jno. 
H. Anderson. S. Clarke, Prest., 
1815. 

Check 3rd. 

Note of Insurance Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., 1816. I. T. Martin, 
Cashier. 

These checks are printed on small 
bits of paper — ^now almost as thin 
as muslm and faded, but the signa- 
tures in ink — are perfect. Hand 
writing in good ink triumphs over 
printing — and other later inven- 
tions. 



Prospectus No. 2 German Litho- 
graphic Stone Co., C. C Owsley, 
Publisher, Louisville, Ky. 

The Ky. Farmer's Journal, C. C. 
Owsley, Publisher, Louisville, Ky. 

Donations : — 

A custard cup of the 18th cen- 
tury. Presented to the Ky. State 
Historical Society, by Miss Stewart 
of Columbia, Ky. The cup belong- 
ed to a gtlass set of custard cups 
owned by Mrs. Governor Thomas 
Bramlett, and by her was presented 
to Miss S. Stewart, as a souvenir, 
when she left Columbia, Ky., to be- 
come the mistress of the Gover- 
nor's Mansion in Frankfort, Ky., 
just after the inauguration of her 
husband. Gov. Thomas Bramlett as 
Governor of Kentucky in Sept 
(1863) Eighteen hundred and sixty 
three. 

A pair of brass framed spectacles 
m^re than a century old — sent with- 
out the dcmor's name, as a relic to 
the Ky. State Historical Society. 

**Her Dearest Friend,'* A Poem. 
Published in Louisville, Ky. 
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MISS SALLY JACKSON. 
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SCHOOLS THAT HAVE VISIT- 
ED ROOMS IN PAST YEAB. 



' Mullin's School, ShdbyviWe, Ky., 
35 pupils. 

Shelbyville ScHool, R. H. Bird, 
principal^ 43 pupils. 

Hoiviard School, Madison, Ind- 
iana. 

Caldwell High School, Richmond, 
Ky., 3 grades, 80 pupils. 

Nonnail School, Richmond, Ky., 
8 pupils. 

Hutchison Academy, Bourbon 
county, Ky., Mrs. L. H. Pryor and 
pupils. 

Music pupils, Mrs. Richard Cog- 
hill, Georgetown, Ky. 

Henry county represented by 
her Sunday and day schools, 300 in 
number, July 30th, 1906. 

History Class, Frankfort Public 
School — 35 pupils — ^visit repeated 
later in year, pupils with pencil and 
paper take notes from exhibits for 
compositions. 

Prof. Geo. Downing, High School 
Department, Fran^ort Public 
School. 

Frankfort Public School, Miss 
Hattie Scott, Teacher, 28 pupils. 

Bethel School, Scott oounty, Ky., 
Miss Daisy Cunningham, Teacher, 
28 pupils. 

Miss Cruteher's School, Wood- 
ford county, Ky., 50 pupils. 

Georgetown Public School, 7th 
Grade, Teacher and 30 pupils. 

Miss Scott's Private Sdiool, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

The names of two thousand visi- 



tors are recorded in the ^'R^^ter'' 
of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society, many of them from other 
States of the Umon, and quite a 
number from London, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Germany, France 
and Switzerland. 

Newspapebs Rbcbivbd. 

520 Daily— 468 Weekly and Coun 
ty Newspapers. 

Miscellaneous papers — Courier- 
Journal, Louisville Herald, Lexing- 
Um Leader, Lexington Ghazette, 
Denver papers, Denver Post, Ore- 
gon Agriculturist, Portland. 

Old newspapers — Louisville Her- 
ald and Commercial Gazette, Oct. 
1833. ** Argus of North America,*' 
December 15th, 1830. Maysville 
Monitor, Nov. 183"5. Frankfort, 
Ky., '* Yeoman'* 1878. Courier- 
Journal, 1886. 

Fixchanges — 50. 

Magazines — 45. 

Pamphlets— 300. 

Bound Volumes. 

Bound volumes purchased by the 
Society, 50 volumes, all pertaining 
to the history of Kentucky — except 
15 ** Anglo Saxon Classics.'* 

About 40 others contributed by 
sister Historical Societies, and 
other friends — all have been label- 
led and catalogued by the librarian. 

Vaduable deeds — records — sur- 
veys — almanacs, etc., running up in- 
to the hundreds. 

PORTRACTS. 

Six portraits of Governors. One 
of Theodore O'Hara. 



NECROLOGY. 



MISS EMMA PAYNE SCOTT, 

OF 

PARIS. KY. 



NECnQLOGY. 



The following notice and Reso- 
lutions upon the death of Miss 
Emma Scott of Paris, Kentucky, 
is from the Jemima Johnson Chap- 
ter of the D. A. R, Society of that 
•city. Miss Scott was the great 
granddaughter of the distinguished 
lady for whom the chapter is called, 
Mrs. Jemima Johnson, who led 
the band of women and girls to the 
Spring at Bryan Station, Aug. 16, 
1782. 

Miss Scott was not only the 
founder of the Chapter, but its be- 
loved r^ent, from its Founding 
until her death. She was also a 
member of the State Historical "So- 
ciety and subscriber to the Roister. 
We wiil miss her kind 'letters of 
commendation and encoun^ement 
in historical work and together with 
Her wide circle of friends in church 
and Society mourn her death. May 
her rest be that which remains to 
the people of God and the crown 
He shall give her for righteouness 
shine like the stars forever and for- 
ever J. C, M. 

The Jemima Johnson Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Paris, Kentucky, is grieved to 
announce the sad passing away of 
its most beloved, active and capable 
member, Miss Emma Payne Scott, 



which occurred May I3th, 1909. 

For eleven years she was the ef- 
ficient, untiring, loyal Regent; giv- 
ing freely of her strength, time and 
money and absolutely kept the inter* 
est of the chapter ailive. Indeed it 
was entirely due to her efforts that 
the chapter was organized in 1896 
and in recognition of her successful 
]abor,wa8 named for her ancestress, 
Jemima Johnson. 

Not alcme was Miss Scott prom- 
inent in D. A. R. circles, but was al- 
ways busy in church work, charity^ 
literary work, social engagements 
and had a most excellent under- 
standing of business affairs, 
personally superintending her 
own estate. She was in the tru- 
est sense of the word a woman of 
*^e\\ rounded, splendid character. 
Her illness was of long duration, and 
after four months of great suffering 
borne with characteristic bravery 
ian4 the sweetest submission, death 
came to her relief. 

The chapter attended her funeral 
in a body. Their especial floral of- 
fering was the beautiful insignia of 
the society. She sleeps in the ceme- 
tery at Paris, among whose people 
she was so happy. 

Peace to her ashes I 
Honor to her memory I 
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